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Tne remark so often heard, ‘* /é was as 
dull as a sermon,’ indicates that our pulpit 
discourses are not always regarded as spe- 
clally interesting or enlivening. ‘There is 
no reason, in the nature of things, fora ser- 
mon’s being dull; on the contrary, the 
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hot Possess. Ile is presumed to deal with 
matters of the profoun lest Importance to 


the hearer ; the day appropriated to him is 
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regarded as sacred time, and all other pur- 
suits are suspended to give him an oppor- 
tunity to be heard : the place in which he 


speaks is a consecrated Spot, and the charms 


of architecture and music and stately ritual 
combine to give elfect to his words : he is 


listened to with great outward reverence, 


and no one ventures to contradict him— 


not, at least, until the service is over: and 
vet on every Sunday in the year thousands 
upon thousands of sermons are preached 


which are heard if indeed they are listened 
a | 

rauty. 
It is very possible that all these aids and 
lower the standard 
of the pulpit and incline the preacher to 
regard his sermon as a matter of compara- 
tive unimportance. He may think that the 


religious sense is so quickened by the hal- 


toat all—merely from a painful sense o 


accessories may tend 


lowed associations of the hour, the sanctity 
of the holy temple, the mellowed prismatic 
| 1e painted win- 
dows, the seraphic music and the rich dia- 
pason of the organ, the measured tones of 
prayer, the awful mysteries of the sacrament, 
us to make the expression of anything that 
originates with him a matter of inferior mo- 
ment, and so the sermon is reduced to the 
minimum, both in its length and its sub- 
stance. As a general rule, very high ritual 
und very strong preaching do not readily 
affiliate. 
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It is sometimes said that the days of the 
preacher are numbered. Other agencies 
have come into being to do the work that 
Was once assigned to the pulpit ; new occu- 
pations have been found for the Sunday ; 
the multitudinous religious papers and 
periodicals, supplemented by the daily secu- 
lar press, are sufficient to keep the public 
mind informed upon those subjects which 
were formerly monopolized by the preacher ; 
multitudes of people are glad to escape 
from the dreary confinement of their stifled 
habitations and breathe on Sunday the free 
air of heaven by the open sea, or amid the 
shady groves—** God's first temples.” I was 
struck by the remark once made to me by 
the rector of a church in San Francisco, to 
the effect that it was difficult to secure a 
good congregation in that city on a pleasant 
Sunday, while he could rely on an excellent 
attendance upon a rainy day. 

It is impossible for us to comprehend the 
feeling which stimulated our Puritan ances 
tors to sit quietly hour after hour, with the 
thermometer at zero, listening to elaborate 
metaphysical discourses, which would seem 
to us as dry and profitless as a table in loga- 
rithms; and yet there has never been a 
period when there was so much to incite the 
preacher of Christ’s Word to do his best in 
the pulpit as there is now. The popular 
interest in science and art and literature can 
never make men oblivious of those matters 
which pertain to the soul and its destiny. 
Nothing ean ever compete with the high 
and holy demands of our spiritual nature ; 
and the more we learn of what is going on 
around us the more intense will be our de- 
sire to read the profounder secrets that are 
working within ; the more we know of the 
past, the more anxious we must be to pene- 
trate the solemn realities of the future. 
The preacher's work is not yet done, and 
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he has the comfort of knowing that he deals 
with men and women who are every day be- 
coming better and better informed respect- 
ing the subjects of which he treats—more 
critical, perh: aps, than their progenitors ; 
more sceptical, it may be ; more agnostic in 
their tendencies; but this ought to rouse 
him to higher effort and make him more 
careful in the statement of his principles 
pe more scrupulous in the treatment of his 
facts and arguments. The controversies 
which distract all our churches to-day, how- 
ever deplorable they may be in certain as- 
pects, are still signs of life ; and it is better 
for the preacher to deal with those who are 
disturbed in spirit than with pe ople who 
passively accept everything that is told them 
without any action of their own minds. It 
is better to address the living than the dead 
All the discouraging things to which I have 
referred are more than counterbalanced by 
the fact that the well-instructed, well-bal- 
anced minister of Christ stands upon a 
firmer foundation than any of his prede- 
cessors ever did. The theological discus- 
sions of the day are gradually disclosing the 
weaker points in our lines of defence ; 
while, at the same time, they make mani- 
fest the eternal truth, which cannot be con- 
founded. The popular apprehension of God 
is clearer than it ever was before ; and all 
our ethics and theology are only the unfold- 
ing of the root idea of God. It is folly to 
say that the interest in sermons has gone 
by. Let aman rise up who has a word to 
say that comes home to the hearts of men, 
and there will be no Jack of an audience. 
Witness the fact, how, a year or two ago, 
the clamors of Wall Street were hushed at 
noontide day after day, while the tide of 
speculators and busy men surged into the 
great church in Broadway to hear a real 
man speak real things to their souls. 
Neither can it be said that there has been 
a falling off, during the present generation, 
in the standard of learning and ability 
among our preachers. It would be strange 
if it were so, when we consider the great ad- 
vance that has been made in the style of 
theological training in all denominations. 
As a “general rule, the professors in our 
divinity schools are selected from the ranks 
of those who are most learned in their pro- 
fession and most apt to teach. They are 
supposed to represent the living thought of 
the age, to have a breadth of vision beyond 
that of ordinary men, to be capable not 
only of profound thinking themselves, but 
to have the gift of making others think ; 
and, therefore, we have a right to expect 
that the men who come forth from their 


hands will be competent to discharge their 
duties with vigor and effectiveness. And 
yet, for some reason, the number of preach- 
ers who are sought after on the ground of 
their power in the pulpit is comparatively 
small. Men of abundant learning, clear- 
headed men, who can talk well and write 
well in other departments, fail to interest 
their congregations, and very likely after a 
time relapse into obscurity. ‘The instances 
of such failures are innumerable and sad to 
think upon. Why is it so? Various an- 
swers may be given to this question. 

The sermons which are preached are not 
unfrequently altogether untitted to meet 
the wants of the congregation. <A clergy- 
man who was called to address an assembly 
of the roughest kind of people in Texas, 
many of whom had never seen the inside of 
a church, and possibly had never heard a 
Gospel sermon, preached to them at some 
length on the evils incident to the pew sys- 
tem. <A learned Western divine recently re- 
marked that he had delivered a course of 
seventeen sermons on the Fi/ioqgue, and re- 
gretted to say that they did not appear to 
have done any good. <A rector on the Hud 
son River, who had worn out the patience 
of his flock with doctrinal dissertations ii 
which they had no interest, was requested 
to give them a course of practical sermons : 
which he agreed to do, beginning with a 
discourse on the symbolism of the /chthus. 
I once heard a sermon on ** The Crown of 
Life,’’ which consisted of an elaborate dis- 
quisition on the various styles of head-dress 
which had been adopted by man and woman- 
kind ; the moral of the discourse being to 
the effect that the structure worn on the 
head was more significant than any other 
article of apparel—the king being known 
by his crown, the bishop by his mitre, and 
soon. In a remote country region, where 
there is not so much as a post-ottice, or even 
a shop of any description, a good brother 
from the city preached on the expediency 
of opening the public libraries and museums 
of art on Sunday. 

Men of better judgment often fail to se- 
cure the attention of their hearers by hi- 
bitual dwelling upon topics whie h have no 
hold upon the people and no relevancy to 
any real wants of the soul; discussion of 
dry old dogmas, which the world has long 
ago ceased to care about ; digging up and 
exposing to view dead heresies, in order to 
show how horrible they were when they 
were alive ; carefully elaborated treatises of 
trivial matters of costume and postures and 
ecclesiological symbols ; minute textual criti- 


cisms, with some reference, perhaps, to the 
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bearings of the Greek particle ; long-winded 
sketches of Old Testament characters and 
historical events, which are perfectly familiar 
to Bible readers, and of very little interest 
to other people ; speculations and theories 
and interpretations of the apocalyptic sym- 
bols, about which no two scholars agree ; 
hunting up typical meanings in Hebrew 
names ; finding the name of God in the Book 
of Esther, concealed in an ingenious acros- 
tic—such preaching as this must of neces- 
sity diffuse a narcotic influence, and make 
it difficult for the most reverent worshipper 
to listen with much attention. But let 
the preacher put all this folly aside and 
stand up face to face with his people, and 
make them see that he understands them 
and knows what are their greatest perils 
and most urgent spiritual needs, and is in 
true sympathy with them, and in some de- 
gree competent to help them—then there 
will be no somnolent Christians nodding in 
their pews, and very few careless old sinners 
watching the flies as they flit about in the 
ar. 

An excellent and highly polished clergy- 
man, in taking charge of a very fashionable 
church in New York, is said to have de- 
fined his position in his introductory ser- 
mon by this well-guarded and carefully bal- 
anced statement : ** You may rest assured, 
beloved brethren, that so long as I am 
allowed to stand in this holy place, virtue 
must be respected and vice discounte- 
nanced.” This was safe ground to stand 
upon. Last summer I preached to a New- 
port congregation on the dangers to which 
rich and fashionable people are exposed, 
and the wretchedness and worthlessness of 
an aimless life ; and I afterward heard that 
it was said by more than one person that I 
had shown a lamentable want of tact in 
preaching on such asubject to such an audi- 
ence. 

The dulness of many preachers is, in a 
measure, attributable to the fact that their 
sermons are all constructed upon substan- 
tially the same model. Some years ago 
Nimeon’s Skeletons rattled on the shelves of 
almost every clerical library, and many a 
sermon was framed by an attempt to clothe 
the dry bones with life—to very little pur- 
pose. Happily for the world, they are now 
for the most part buried, as all skeletons 
should be, unless they are kept for anatom- 
ical studies. Something like sixty years 
ago one of our good professors in the theo- 
logical seminary that I attended gave me 
at some length the process by which he con- 
structed a sermon. ‘* After I have selected 
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my text,’ he said, ‘‘ I take my paper, and 
leaving space enough for the introduction, 
I insert my first leading head. Allowing a 
sufficient number of pages for that, I next 
write out the second leading head, and then 
in the same way the third, and so on, ac- 
cording to the number of general divisions 
which I propose to introduce. Then, at 
proper intervals, I insert the minor divisions 
of the discourse ; and having done this, | 
proceed to fill up some one of the interven- 
ing spaces ; after which I usually lean back 
my head and take asweet nap.” As might 
be expected, the napping was not confined 
to the writer of the sermon. 

Many years ago I sat for a while under 
the ministry of an eminent divine; and 
whatever the text might be, five times out 
of six, the first of his three heads—and this 
was the invariable number—dealt with 
‘* man’s fallen state by nature ;"’ the second 
with the great doctrine of ‘‘ justification by 
faith alone ;” and the third and last head 
varied somewhat in accordance with the 
text. The style of the sermon was what 
some people call ‘** good classical English.” 
Man was always spoken of as ‘‘a denizen 
of earth.” Asia was ‘‘a foreign strand :” 
the broad road was transmuted into * this 
vast arena, frequented by far the largest 
numerical majority ;’’ while the preacher's 
favorite illustration was the somewhat famil- 
iar statement that ** the stream cannot rise 
higher than the fountain.” 

A sermon is almost certain to be dreary 
and dull when we do not see the man be- 
hind it, and there is nothing to make us 
feel that it is a living being who is address- 
ing the congregation. Lay reading is not 
popular, even when the discourses read are 
of the highest order, because we are con- 
scious that the man is not saying anything 
that comes out of any process of his own 
mind. A sermon that can be preached just 
as well by one person as another must be 
rather a poor sort of thing. In order to the 
enkindling of real emotion, it is necessary 
that direct communication should be estab- 
lished between the speaker and the hearer 
the flint and steel must come in contact be- 
fore there can be a spark. 

We cannot always tell why we are so un- 
moved under the preaching of one man, 
while another, who, perhaps, has nothing 
like his gifts of eloquence, and not one half 
as much profound thought, makes the blood 
tingle and stirs the soul to its depths. We 
say that one has a peculiar magnetic power 
of which the other is destitute, whatever 
this may mean. All that we know about it 
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is that the charming periods of the former 
fall upon our ear 
** Like snow upon a river— 

A moment white, then gone forever ;"’ 
while the simpler words of the latter cling to 
us all through the day, and all through the 
night, and clarify the soul and fill it with 
sweetness and light. 

‘There are preachers who impress us with 
the feeling that they are telling what they 
have been taught to say, and what they are 
expected to say, and what it is proper for 
them to say: but somehow it leaves no im- 
pression ; we assent to it, and perhaps ad- 
mire it, and that is the end of it—it is all 
very good and very dull. 

A certain degree of dulness is to be ex- 
pected when the preacher feels himself for 
any reason restrained from the utterance of 
his real opinions. In such a ease, the man 
is apt to fall out of sight, and an automaton 
takes his place. The men who move the 
world always speak from that which is in 
them, and not from that which comes to 
them. 

It hardly needs to be said that in order to 
move the age, they must be somewhat in ad- 
vance of it, and not move with it. One 
who would interest and influence men must 
be true to himself, and let the figure of the 
man be outlined in his words. The preacher 
who never says a doubtful thing is very like- 
ly never to say a true thing—anything 
which is a genuine reflection of his own 
soul. 

‘wo preachers may use the same material 
of doctrine, and from the mouth of one it 
comes incandescent with light and heat, and 
from the lips of another it falls like icicles 
on a frozen ground. 

There are men who lift us off our feet 
not so much by what they say as by their 
way of saying it; and we surrender our- 
selves to their power, and the soul vibrates 
to their touch as the harp to the fingers of 
the player ; and one by one the inner gates 
of the heart are unlocked, and we begin to 
see ourselves as we are—all the dark recesses 
of the soul are laid bare ; all the nobler ele- 
ments of our nature which had been lying 
dormant are called into action; all the 
Christlike sympathies, which only needed the 
touch of Christ’s real minister to quicken 
into life, are aroused, and there is no further 
effort needed to keep the mind from wander- 
ing off into space—we must listen, we cannot 
help listening. 

A sermon that is made to order, and pre- 
pared without any reference to the condi- 
tion of those who are expected to listen to 
it, must be dull ; and the devices to which 


some men resort in order to relieve the dul- 
ness only tend to aggravate it. There is an 
artificial earnestness not unfrequently dis- 
played in the pulpit—a thundering and « 
thrashing altogether out of proportion to 
the sentiment of the discourse. ‘There 
nothing more tedious than the monotony of 
vociferation ; and why there should be 
much bellowing in the pulpit it is not easy 
to tell. I once asked a well-known preachi- 
er, after he came down from the pulpit o: 
a warm day, thoroughly exhausted by th 
physical effort he had been making, wh 
necessity there was for such an amount of 
gesticulation and noise, and he modestly re- 
plied, **T do it in order to conceal the a 
sence of thought 3°’ which, however, he did 
not quite succeed in doing. 

The effectiveness of preaching is often 
impaired by excessive and unqualified state- 
ments, drawing large inferences from very 
small premises, twisting texts of Scriptury 
in all directions in support of a favorit: 
doctrine, always drawing a sharp line be- 
tween saints and sinners, as If, at the call 
of the roll, all the sheep might at once | 
placed on one side of the aisle and all the 
goats on the other, leading, perhaps, to un 
fortunate conclusions on both sides ; appeal 
ing exclusively to the pains and penalties of 
the world to come, and neglecting to dwell 
upon that class of motives which bear upon 
the formation of character and the destiny 
of men in the present life: indulging in 
the same uniform style of exhortation Sun- 
day after Sunday, until it ceases to make 
any impression; all these things tend to 
blunt the edge of our preaching. 

One secret of the proverbial dulness of 
sermons is attributable to the fact of thet 
assuming so generally the form of an essay 
or an oration instead of a direct plea, like 
that which a lawyer addresses to the jury. 
There are men who preach abouf the Gos- 
pel with considerable skill, but they never 
really preach the Gospel: they rarely, if 
ever, make any direct appeal to the people : 
the sentences are well formed, and express 
the thought with great propriety, but there 
is an entire absence of the colloquial ele- 
ment ; no talking with the people face to 
face, no earnest pleading of one soul with 
another. ‘The preacher stands up in the 
pulpit to deliver a speech which he has pre 
pared with much eare ; it is as sound and 
orthodox as a sermon could possibly be ; it 
shows large and rare reading ; it is full of 
valuable thought ; it has some very striking 
rhetorical embellishments ; it is a sermon 
‘* fit to preach before a king”—perhaps not 
before the King of kings; but although it 
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is admired, and makes the congregation 
proud of their minister and wonder that he 
is not called to a city parish, no one goes 
home feeling that any load has been taken 
from his soul, or any doubt relieved, or any 
practical counsel given that he can carry 
with him into the details of his busy life : 
no one goes home with a sting in his heart 
of which he can never be relieved until he 
finds pardon and peace at the foot of the cross. 
This want of simple directness is one of 
greatest faults in our preaching, and 
of the main causes of its dulness. 
Peclamation is the curse of the pulpit 
this I mean that 
ich reminds us of school-boys ** speaking 
If a preacher knew that he 
delivering his last sermon, [ am in- 
clined to think that it would not be spoken 
of as ‘*a beautiful discourse” or 
quent and learned address.”’ 
There is nothing so much needed in our 
theological seminaries as the teaching young 
preach if. indeed, 
thing which ean be taught. 
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L some men are 
horn preachers, and others are not; and it 
is doubtful whether there is any process by 
which they could be made preachers any 
more than you can makea poet. Still there 
ure manv things which our candidates for 
uch lessons, 
for instance, as Bishop 
Brook’s well-known Preach- 
ing.’ and which have helped so many. 
It mav seem as if we were coming down 
( the 
is a most important element in preaching ; 
but there can be no question that the dul- 
he pulpit is very often attributable 
to some defect of utterance. ‘There are cer- 
tain preachers who seem to make no special 
effort to be heard at all—indistinect in their 
enunciation, chewing up the consonants In 
every complicated word, inaudible 
when they intend to be impressive : 
first you make an effort to listen, because 
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ere seems to be something worth hearing 
vehind all this mumble of words, but you 
soon give it up, and the discourse upon 
which the speaker has expended his best 
efforts in the composition never reaches the 
hearts of the congregation, because it never 
found entrance into their Another 
man is distinct enough, but it is a dreary 
monotony of sound—no variation from the 
beginning to the end ; ** a drowsy tinkling,”’ 
which alwavs ends in *‘ lulling the fold” to 
slumber. On the other hand, there are 
preachers who begin with a shout and end 
with a shout—the howling of the wind 
never abates: it rises higher and Igher 
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until the bellows gives out, and then the 
noise is over. 

There are some persons whose natural 
tone of voice is such as should exclude them 
from the pulpit altogether—cold, hard, 
rasping, rough, incapable of tenderness or 
real earnestness, grating all the while like a 
rusty saw that is constantly striking a nail 
in the log: people who have such voices as 
this should address the public through the 
eve and not through the ear. 

Every utterance of the soul has its appro- 
priate tone, and cannot be fully expressed 
except through the medium of that tone. 
In every-day conversation we strike the true 
note unconsciously ; every emotion creates 
its true utterance ; the tones of anger, re- 
buke, contempt are never misunderstood ; 
the Billingsgate fishwoman always scolds in 
the right key. The tones of love and ten- 
derness are just as unmistakable. By a 
change in the inflection the meaning of a 
sentence may be reversed. If I am asked 
whether a certain man really believes what 
he is saving, and I reply, ** He believes it 
as much as he believes in the existence of a 
God,’ the significance of the answer is 
determined altogether by the use of the 
downward or the circumflex accent. 

No sermon can be true unless it is deliv- 
ered in the true tone: neither can it be 
edifving or interesting. The dulness of the 
pulpit is owing, in a great degree, to the 
want of tone, in more senses than one. Un- 
less there is some perversity in the man’s 
nature, it might be presumed that earnest- 
would of induce the true 
tone; and yet how rarely do we hear from 
the pulpit just the quality of voice which 
the sentiment demands. Would that what 
is known as ** the holy tone” might be for- 
ever banished from our churches, and al! 
our preachers would speak and read as nature 
teaches them to speak, and as they certain- 
ly would if they could forget all- about 
themselves in the message they are called to 
deliver. 

To say of a sermon that ** it was not very 
dull” is not the highest praise : a discourse 
may be lively to a fault, and at the same 
time utterly unprofitable. I once heard x 
sermon that reminded me of the simul- 
taneous discharge of all the various mate- 
rials collected for 2n elaborate pyrotechnica! 
display ; from the beginning to the end the 
air seemed to be blazing with Roman ecan- 
dles, and fiery serpents, and sparkling 
wheels, and coruscating rockets, and when 
the show was over, 

** Blinded by excess of light,” 
everything seemed darker than it was before. 


hess necessitv 
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There was more or less of this high-flown 
sermonizing in Dr. South’s day, as would 
appear from what he says in commenting 
on the words of St. Paul, ** I preach not 
with the enticing words of man’s wisdom.” 
** Nothing here,’ says Dr. South, ** of * the 
fringe of the north star ;’ nothing of * na- 
ture’s becoming unnatural ;’ nothing of ‘ the 
down of angels’ wings:’ or ‘the beauti- 
ful locks of cherubim ;’ no starched simili- 
tudes introduced with a * Thus have I seen 
2 cloud rolling in its airy mansion,’ and the 
like. No: these were similitudes above the 
rise of apostolic spirit ; for the apostles, 
poor mortals, were content to take lower 
steps, and to tell the world in plain terms 
that he who believeth shall be saved, and 
that he who believeth not shall be damned.”’ 

[f all our preachers would take into seri- 
ous account the actual condition of the peo- 
ple whom they address, what a revolution 
there would be in the pulpit! What power 
there may be in a simple word of warning, 
or counsel, or comfort, or instruction ! 

Right before the preacher a man may be 
seated who is on the verge of some great 
crime ; the tempest is at this moment raging 
in his soul: conscience remonstrates, but 
her voice is every moment becoming weak- 
er; the risk is terrible, but then the prize 
is so dazzling: the man is almost ready to 
vield, his feet are on the brink, when the 
low, pleading voice falls upon his ear, 
** Wilt thou do this great thing, my son, 
and sin against thy God ?” and he is saved. 

Not far off another hearer may be seated 
who, as it seems to him, has already sinned 
beyond redemption ; he has not yet gone to 
hell. but hell has come to him, and the grip 
of despair is on his soul. The seeret of his 
sin is buried out of sight, and no one knows 
of it but God; this only makes it all the 
harder to bear. Hope is dead ; is there no 
message for this miserable man? In the 
midst of the darkness and the storm the 
blessed words steal into his soul** The blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. 
Come unto me and I will give vou rest.” 
(rradually the darkness is dissipated, and 
he finds peace in believing. 

In vonder pew there may be seen another 
who is racked with doubt : the foundation 
of his faith is giving wav—a cloud is gath- 
ering that makes everything obscure and 
ghostly ; he feels that when his trust in the 
(rospel is gone, all that made life worth liv- 
ing for has gone; but he is distracted by 
doubts and difficulties that stagger him ; 
can the preacher do anything to help this 
poor man! Not unless he knows how to 
give him rea] help; not unless he knows 








how to present the truth in such a way as 
to lift it out of the reach of microscopic 
criticism, so that it shall shine, as the sun 
does, by its own light. 

In a remote corner of the church one may 
be seen upon whom the hand of sorrow has 
fallen—-the light has gone out in her dwell- 
ing, and she is alone. ‘There is nothing left 
on earth to comfort her ; the commonplaces 
of svmpathy give her no relief ; she wants 
something that has Christ’s impress upon 
it; she longs to touch the hem of His gar- 
ment, and bathe His feet with her tears, 
and hear Him speak to her. Has the min- 
ister of Christ no true word for her ? 

There may be still another hearer—an 
aged father in I[srael who has long been 
familiar with the ways of godliness. He 
comes to church because he loves to be 
there ; he comes to worship, and might be 
content if no sermon were preached ; but, if it 
is to be preached, he wants to hear something 
that will lift him up and help him forward. 
He wants to hear something about Christ, 
and His work and His dealings with His 
people ; he wants to be built up and edified, 
and have his own way made more clear. 
Now that the end is approaching he wants 
to be brought nearer to his Saviour, and 
have some fresh assurance of the glories that 
are tocome. Is it not hard when such a 
good old believer as this is fed with nothing 
but dust and chaff ? 


For THE MAGAZINE OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
PERSONAL CHRISTIANITY.* 


BY REV. LLEWELYN I. EVANS, D.D., PRO- 
FESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS, 
LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CINCIN- 
NAT, 0. 


Most concisely, although not, perhaps, 
in all respects most satisfactorily, I may 
state the theme of the present discus- 
sion to be Personal Christianity. The 
phrase may call for a word or two of justifi- 
cation. Can Christianity be anything but 
personal? An impersonal Christianity— 
would not that be a logical self-contradic- 
tion ? True; but unfortunately our prac- 
tical thinking is already full of self-contra- 
dictions, and the only way oftentimes to 
meet these successfully is to insist on the 
truisms or the tautologies which they ob- 
scure or deny. When Christianity becomes 


* Opening Address, delivered at Lane Theological Seminary, 
September 10, 1891. 
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u dead shell, we need to remind ourselves 
that there is such a thing as vital Chris- 
tianity. When it is sublimated into dream- 
like idealities, we are required to emphasize 
historic Christianity. When it degenerates 
into a mechanical formalism, it is time to 
reproclaim a spiritual Christianity. When 
undue prominence is given to its abstract, 
impersonal factors, we shall do well to re- 
aflirm with all earnestness the predication 
of a personal Christianity. 

Personality—the highest and the greatest 
of all the general predications of existence ; 
Christianity —the highest and the greatest 
of all the special predications of existence ; 
personalitv—the highest type of reality ; 
Christianity—the highest type of quality ; 
personality—the divinest entity ; Christian- 
ity—the divinest expression:—the vital aflin- 
ity between these two predestinates their 
fusion. Personality is alike the primary 
and the ultimate fact of Christianity ; Chris- 
tianity assures to personality its purest and 
largest significance. Their synthesis is 
the transcendent reality of being and of 
life. 

Let me ask you to reflect a moment how 
much it means that the profoundest and 
most fruitful movements of religious thought 
and life have their root in the more vital 
apprehension of the fact and implications of 
personality. The Protestant Reformation 
was nothing less than the uprising of per- 
sonality as a spiritual force in the effort to 
throw off the dead weight of medixval 
mechanicalism. Mark the vitality and the 
power of individualism both in the formal 
and the material principles of the Reforma- 
tion. Take the formal principle of the 
Reformation—the right of private judgment 
in the interpretation of Scripture-—wherein 
does its sugnificance lie? Just in this; it 
would push aside every interruptive mechan- 
ism in the transmission of the Divine Word 
to the hungering soul of man. Rejecting 
the artificial jets of ecclesiastical gas works, 
it would drink its light straight from the 
eternal stars. Or take the material princi- 
ple of Protestantism, justification by faith ; 
wherein does its significance lie? Just in 
this: it would sweep away every contriv- 
ance which, in the great crisis of the spiritual 
life, would intervene between the Divine 
personality and the human personality, and 
bring the soul by faith into direct contact 
with a living, infinite Saviour. 

Puritanism in like manner is the protest 
of pure personality, quickened and spiritual- 
ized, against the more impure and impersonal 
accretions of a materialized 


sensuous re- 
ligion. 


Its affirmation of simplicity has for 
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its motive the desire to rid the renewed 
spirit of all that would encumber and ham- 
per its free outgoing toward God, and its 
full internal reception of God. 

In Methodism, again, alike of Wesley and 
of Whitefield, we see the insurgence of the 
Christian personality against enervating con- 
ventionalisms, deadening rubrics of an ex- 
hausted formalism, the benumbing blight of 
a secularized church. Methodism is thus 
the voice of the Christian consciousness re- 
pudiating its dependence on external, decay- 
ing appliances, asserting itself against the 
repressions of empty routine and hearsay, 
and seeking to put itself once more in com- 
munication with the primary, personal 
sources of the deepest, most sacred and 
abiding experiences of the soul. 

Or look again at the spiritualism to which 
Schleiermacher, Neander, and Coleridge 
have given an impulse : what does it mean ? 
In its inmost essence it means the rejection 
of the unrealities, the abstractions and as- 
sumptions of a religious empiricism, or of a 
traditional mechanicalism, or of an @ priort 
dogiaatism, which has lost its grasp on the 
immediacy and certitude of the personal 
communion between the living God and His 
children. 

in a word, every spiritual awakening or 
advance in religious development approves 
itself as a movement from a Religion of 
Things, of forms, institutions, external and 
more or less material mediations; from a 
religion of words, abstractions, dogmas, 
traditions, second-hand appurtenances, to a 
Religion of Personality—a religion which 
accords their full value to the factors of the 
largest personal life, which quickens into the 
most intense activity the central, dominant 
forces of consciousness—a religion of living, 
personal powers without, and of vivid per- 
sonal qualities within, correlated to each 
other at first: hand, and acting on each other 
under the laws of a direct. sublime, divine 
reciprocity. From a Religion of Things 
to a Religion of Personality—there vou 
have the essential note of all spiritual prog- 
ress. 

Indeed, when you come to think of it, all 
progress defines itself as the advance of per- 
sonality, the triumph of free spirit over the 
impersonal environment. Material progress 
—is it not just that: personality handling, 
moulding ¢he things which surround it, as- 


serting its mastery over them, impressing 
itself on nature, transfusing and assimilat- 
ing all material conditions, elements and 


forces to its own uses and life? Scientific 
progress—is it not just that: finding the 


key of personal thought and purpose which 
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unlocks the mysteries of the universe ? Sci- 

ence is on the hunt for Law ; and what is 
Law but the expression of the uniformity of 
Personal Thinking and Willing underlying 
all phenomena of change and movement ? 
Nature is thus the transcript of personal 
processes, the movements of the Eternal 
Mind. Leave out the Thinker, of what 
worth the Thought ? Nay, is not its real- 
ity as thought. as well as its value, due to 
the Mind back of it? The discovery of 
truth is, in a word, finding out the ways 
and workings of the Supreme Reason. 
Herein lies the fascination of every such 
discovery ; it introduces a thinking mind 
to the Infinite Thinker. Its joy is the joy 
of thinking, with Kepler, God’s thoughts 
after him. ‘Truth has thus both its source 
and destination in personality. 

Beauty, too, which eludes every defini- 
tion, but the attraction of which attests none 
the less its supremacy, depends for its power 
and charm on its spiritual source and qual- 
ity. Its correspondences, harmonies, graces, 
its subtle, melting winsomeness, its entranc- 
ing, purifying virtue have their norm in 
the Divine Soul, with whom the fairest 
dreams, the purest loves, the sweetest rap- 
tures have their eternal home. 

Leave out the personal factor, and you 
have but a crude congeries of things, rudis 
indigestaque moles, of no significance or 
worth. But bring all into its proper cor- 
respondence to personality ; put matter in 
its place, mind in its place, God in His place, 
man in his place, and chaos becomes cosmos, 
and the discord of atoms resolves itself into 
the musie of the spheres. 


‘ The sequences of law 
We learn through mind alone, 
‘Tis only through the soul 
That aught we know is known : 
With equal voice she tells 
Of what we touch and see 
Within these bounds of life, 
And of a life to be: 
Proclaiming One who brought us hither, 
And holds the keys of Whence and Whither.”’ 


Until Mind appears, Matter has no story 
to tell. But 


** Man once descried imprints forever 
His presence on all lifeless things ; the winds 
Are henceforth voices, Se 
Never a senseless gust now man is born ! 
The herded pines commune and have deep 
thoughts. 


* aS * * * * 


The morn has enterprise, deep quiet droops 
With evening, triumph takes the sunset hour, 
And this to fill us with regard for man, 
Desire to work his proper nature out. 









; All tended to mankind, 
And, man produced, all has its end thus far : 
But in completed man begins anew 
The tendency to God.”’ 


This ** progress is the law of life,”’ throug 
matter to mind, through mind to God—a! 
from, through, to God : 


** Himself the way that leads us thither, 
The All-in-All, the Whence and Whither.”’ 


If, then, all progress defines itself as thy 
advance and triumph of personality, much 
more will this be true of Christianity, } 
which alone progress along the most spiritua 
and divine lines is possible for man. 

I would have you now trace with me thi 
line of this divine movement—so far, 
least, as to glance at a few of the outstand 
ing headlands which mark its” majesti 
course. And let me ask you at the outset 
not to prejudge the discussion as either un- 
practical or superfluous. [am greatly mis 
taken if it shall not appear that a more dis 
tinct and vital apprehension of Christianity 
as a Religion of Personality in contrast with 
a Religion of Things is the one thing need- 
ed just now to correct and enlarge our con 


ceptions of its contents, and to recover for 
our Christian thinking, living, and experi- 


ence much of the power which has been 
lost. 


If we are asked : ‘* What is the pre-emi 


nent claim which Christianity makes in its 
own behalf?” our answer would be: ** It 
claims, first of all, and chiefest of all. to 
possess and to disclose the seeret of salvya- 
tion.” If asked: ‘* Wherein lies the need 
of salvation 2” our answer to this again 
would be: ** In sin.’ And what is sin ? 
The secret of salvation involves the secret 
of sin: and the secret of sin lies in person- 
ality. Personality is the power of being 
other than a thing, the power of free choice. 
free activity, free development. What we 
eall a Thing has no such power. Its his- 
tory is a part of the series of causalities, of 
necessary changes and effects, that we call 
Nature. Its course is absolutely and irre 
sistibly determined by conditions outside of 
itself. It cannot be other than it is; it 
cannot do other than it does. In such x 
history there can be no sin. But neither in 
such a history can there be freedom ; and 
in the absence of freedom the higher de 
velopments of life, of growth, of blessedness 
are forever impossible. 

Professor Iluxley has said: ‘* I protest 
that if some great Power would agree to 
make me always think what is true, and do 
what is right on condition of being turned 
into a sort of clock and wound up every 
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morning before I got out of bed, I should 
instantly close with the offer. The only 
freedom IT care about is the freedom to do 
right ; the freedom to do wrong I am ready 
to part with on the cheapest terms to any 
one one who will take it of me’”’ (Lay Ser- 
mons: On Deseartes’ Discourse). This strik- 
ing declaration, much as we may admire its 
moral earnestness, furnishes the elements of 
its own refutation. If Mr. ILuxley could be 
turned into a clock, the question of think- 
true and doing what is right 
would cease to be a question for him at all. 
For a machine there is, there can be no 
such term as right or truth. ‘T’o the clock 
itisa matter of absolute indifference whether 
right or wrong. Mr. Huxley, if 
made up of clock wheels and clock springs, 
and wound up every morning, would have 
had no such desire to do right as he so 
vividly expresses. JfLe would not even have 
wanted to be a clock, or to be anything 
else, for the sake of going right. A machine 
never does right : it never wantsto. <A thing 
never wrong ; it does not care about 
it. In a world of things, of machines, of 
right or wrongdoing 
matter of no there 
would be no r there could 
Freedom to 


ng W hat is 


if goes 


(OPS 
necessary causations, 
would be a concern : 
ecognition of sin, 
be no recognition of holiness. 

do right means freedom to do wrong. The 
power to be godlike implies the power to 
defy God, to usurp the throne of God, to 
ut self in the place of God. That is sin ; 
power to commit sin is one of the 
inalienable, awful attributes of personality. 
And the further terrible penalty of that sin 
is the loss of the conscious dignity of per- 
sonality, //¢ 


to abdicate the 


and the 


to become a thing, 
freedom of achild of God, 
to submit to the iron causality of influences 
urging to evil, and thus to be immured in 
the bondage of corruption. ‘* He that com- 
nits sin is the bondman of sin.”’ 

This, too, is the curse of scientific material- 
ism, that, having begun with the evacuation 
of personality, it ends with the elimination 
of sin. What theologians call sin it declares 
to be but one of the myriad mischances of 
existence, brought about by the evolutionary 
sequences of nature. The Fall of Man is 
simply a necessary incident of progress, a 
stumbling upward. Having thus no place 
for sin, materialism has no place for Chris- 
tianity : and this belittling of sin and of 
Christianity, mark you, goes hand in hand 
with the belittling of personality. For let 
us not lose sight of the great retributive 
fact—to which reference has already been 
made—that sin, being in its root and essence 
the abdication of the regal rights and fune- 
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tions of personality, means the permanent 
degradation of manhood, the launching of 
a personal agent on the career of a thing, 
imposing the law of necessity in place of 
the law of liberty; bringing the higher 
nature into bondage to the lower ; clipping 
the wings of the angel and bidding him to 
craw! in the trail of the worm. 

This, alas! is the moral condition that 
confronts us in a fallen world ; a condition 
how hopeless in and of itself! Tow can a 
thing—a thing, too, by choice—become a 
person ? how can a self-enthralled slave be 
made free ¥ how can the earthly put on the 
Heavenly One? IHere is the problem to 
which Christianity addresses itself. What 
is the first condition of the solution of this 
problem ? Manifestly it is the restoration 
of personality to its rights and functions, 
the resumption by the angel of the wings 
wherewith it may soar above the attractions 
and gravitations of the natural life, and rise 
to the loftiness, largeness, liberty, energy. 
beauty, and fulness of a life in the immedi- 
ate presence of God, and in living touch 
with Him. 

And how is this result to be effected ? 
Manifestly by the intervention of a Power 
from beyond the World of Things, by the 
influx of the Supernatural into the realm of 
the natural. For Nature cannot emanci- 
pate from nature. ‘The life of a Thing, or 
a life which has degenerated into the life of 
«a Thing, cannot lift itself up to the full 
height and measure of a free, Godlike per- 
sonality. The Divine Personality must 
stoop down, touch the lower, degenerated 
life, communicate itself to that life, impart 
to it its own life. Christianity is thus—ob- 
jectively, the communication to man of the 
Divine Personal Life ; subjectively, the re- 
ception by man of that Divine Personal 
Life; concretely, the re-establishment in 
man of his lost personal life and divineness. 
As Christ says, 1t is the prodigal ** coming 
to himself,” the outcast coming to the 
realization of the Divine sonship, and of 
‘*the freedom wherewith the Son makes 
free.” In the religious dialect of Peter, it 
is becoming ** partakers of the Divine Na- 
ture.” In the vivid sententiousness of 
James, it is *‘ the perfect law, the law of 
liberty,” ** the royal law” of love ; ** royal” 
as being not only the king among laws, but 
the law of kings, enfranchising those who 
obey it into the rank and rights of king- 
ship. In the lofty mysticism of John, it is 
the indwelling of the Divine Life in such 
fulness and power that absolute freedom 
becomes inability to sin. ‘* Whosoever is 
begotten of God doeth no sin, because his 
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seed abideth in him ; and he cannot sin be- 
eause he is begotten of God ;” and there 
you have Christianity’s answer to Mr. Hux- 
ley’s yearning after a freedom to do right 
which will never go wrong. In the dramatic, 
psychological realism of Paul, it is the Saul- 
ego dying into the Paul-ego, and the Paul- 
ego transformed into the Christ-ego. ‘I 
no longer live, but Christ liveth in me ; and 
that life which I now live in the flesh I live 
in faith, that faith which is in the Son of 
(iod.”” ** For me to live is Christ.” 

Christianity thus presupposes as its funda- 
mental postulate that man’s true life con- 
sists in communion with God. God is the 
spiritual complement of a perfect manhood, 
the element, the atmosphere, the home of 
the soul. 


** God only is the creature’s home, 
Though rough and strait the road ; 
Yet nothing less can satisfy 
The love that longs for God.”’ 


Man’s redemption is accordingly the re- 
establishment of this Divine Communion, 
God making His home in man, man find- 
ing his home in God. ‘* He that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God and God in him.”’ 
There is an awakening of manhood in the 
awakening of the God-consciousness within. 
To see God, to know God, to realize God, 
this is the first condition of seeing, know- 
ing, realizing my true being. 

Now this—let me emphasize the thought 
—is an intensely personal process. First, 
vou see, it presupposes the personal activity 
of God in making Himself known, in realiz- 
ing Himself to me. 


‘* *Tis rather God who seeks for us, 
Than we who seck for Him. 
God was not gone, but He so longed 
His sweetness to impart, 
He, too, was seeking for a bane, 
And found it in my heart.’’ 


The revelation of God to the soul—what 
is it? A thing, a definition, a dogma, a 
hook, an impersonal medium ? Impossible ! 
In any revelation of God, the chief factor, 
the central, the real factor, the factor with- 
out which every circumstantiality were an 
empty, meaningless form, is (rod I[limself. 
Given God, all else matters but little ; given 
(rod, and ail the rest will follow. Let God 
be there, and the acacia bush in the wilder- 
ness will burn with the splendors of the 
Shekinah. Let God be in it, and the prat- 
tling of the babe will say more than the 
logic of the archangel. The revelation thus 
derives its orginal and special significance 
from the supreme personality of its Divine 
Agent. 


But this is not all. The process is one of 
living personal reciprocity. By the divine 
correlation of energy the personal activity 
of God passes over into personal activity on 
the part of man. ‘If that I may appre- 
hend that for which also I was apprehend 
ed.” Before the revelation can be in any 
sense real and complete, the personal re- 
cipiency must respond to the personal com. 
munication. ‘The more of personality there 
is in the receiving, the larger will be the 
revelation. This, you see, must beso. There 
ean be no revelation of personality to a 
thing. There can be no spiritual revelation 
to an unspiritual intelligence, for spirituali- 
ties are spiritually discerned. The thoughts 
which wander through eternity, the sensi- 
bilities which find relief in tears, nay, which 
do often lie too deep for tears, the spiritual 
intuitions of divine realities and neces- 
sities, 


‘* Which are the fountain-light of all our day, 
The master-light of all our seeing,’’ 


the moral convictions, which, like the bird 
of Jove, grasp the thunderbolts of everlast- 
ing law, the deathless vearning after immor- 
tality, the delight in truth and right for 
their own sake, the power of self-sacrifice 
for love’s sweet sake, the enthusiasm of 
humanity, the inspiration of divinity—all 
this finds no response below the level of per- 
sonality, and, indeed, of spiritual personal 

ity. The revelation of the supreme, all- 
perfect personality that we call God can be 
conveyed only to the reason, the conscience, 
the will, to the instinct of beauty, the power 
of love, the sense of the infinite, the presenti- 
ment of eternity. It becomes a revelation 
through the appeal which it makes to these 
divine constituents of our being, and the 
response which it evokes therefrom. God 
revealing Himself to me—what is that ” 
It is God correlating Himself to this part 
and to that part of my being, moving on this 
faculty, capturing that sentiment, energiz- 
ing such a motive. asserting Ilimself in such 
au purpose, illuminating a thought here, 
sweetening an experience there. But mark 
it! these activities are each and all my own. 
My personality expresses itself in them. [| 
am in them ; God too is in them: through 
them I learn to interpret, to realize, to know 
(rod. Apart from them God were a blank ; 
apart from God they were but shadows, 
mere possibilities. Their activity is made 
real by His. It is His coming into my life 
which makes it life. It is He that puts to 
flight the nightmare of the evil past ; it is 
Hlis touch that quickens, that starts the vital 
currents, that stirs the impulses of devotion 
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and service. So does Paul teach, ‘* That 


which may be known of God is manifest in 
them, for God manifested it unto them.” 
‘That is to say, the external and the internal 
revelation condition each the other. Or, 
as Jacobi puts it, the consonant of the one 
finds its vowel in the other; and thus the 
Word, the revelation of God, is made com- 
plete. The Unknown God, whom before I 
ignorantly worshipped, if at all, becomes 
known to me. He is become a reality; I 
have found Him. ** If, happily, they might 
feel after IHlim and find Him, though [He is 
not far from each one of us.”’ ‘* Too late 1” 
so does Augustine pour out his soul in one 
of his wonderful apostrophes : ** Too late I 
loved Thee, O Thou Beauty of ancient days, 
vet ever new! ‘Too late I loved Thee! 
And behold, Thou wert within and I abroad, 
and there I searched for Thee ; deformed J, 
plunging amid those fair forms which Thou 
hadst made. Thou wert with me, but I 
was not with Thee. Things held me far 
from Thee, which, unless they were in 
‘Thee, were not at all. Thou didst call and 
shout and burst my deafness. Thou didst 
breathe odors, and I drew in breath and 
panted for Thee. I tasted—and hunger 
and thirst. Thou touchedst me. and | 
hurned for Thy peace’? (Confessions, Book 
X.). Even so; God touching me until my 
heing is on fire with Himself : God think- 
ing Himself into my thoughts ; God loving 
ltimself into my love; God living Himself 
into my life—that is revelation, that is re- 
ligion, that is Christianity, that is life! 
* With Thee is the fountain of life; in 
Thy light shall we see light."" What I see 
as a luminous, indubitable reality, I see in 
(iod’s light. In that outstreaming of God, 
that Divine halo, I exercise intuition, reflec- 
tion, faith, worship. God’s shining is all 
nround me and through me; in that shin- 
ing I behold and believe. God’s warmth is 
wll about me and within me; in that 
warmth I feel. God’s love floods my being ; 
in that love I love. 

Our personal activities are thus respond- 
ent to the personal activities of God. ** We 
love because He first loved us.** The con- 
sciousness of God heightens, deepens, widens 
the sense of our personal consciousness ; and 
in this enlargement and exaltation of the 
latter God becomes credible, knowable, real. 
The dignity of personality in man, the real- 
itv of personality in God—each conditions 
the other. In every revelation God must 
he interpreted through the soul. The ob- 
jective self-manifestation of God necessarily 
comes first ; but this can become a complet- 
ed revelation only through the subjective 
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interpretation and appropriation. God be- 
comes a part of me only through my partak- 
ing of Him. 

Monergism and Synergism are equally 
true, and each is necessary to the other. 
Without monergism—i.e., without the pri- 
mal Divine Energy, there can be no syner- 
gism—i.e., there can be no answering co- 
operant energy of the human coeffiicent. 
Without svnergism—i.e., without the co- 
operating human coefficient, monergism 
would fail of its consummation ; for even 
the Divine Energy is graduated by that in 
which it works. ‘The Divine Energy in the 
worm cannot furnish the measure of the 
Divine Energy in Augustine, or Luther, or 
Wesley. The more the man, the more the 
God within him ; the more the God within, 
the more the man. Our Lord’s paradox, 
* God is able of these stones to raise up chil- 
dren unto Abraham,”’ is an incontroverti- 
ble truth, but it is the truth of hyperbole. 
As a matter of fact, God never does raise a 
spiritual aristocracy out of dead stones. 
Lut, as the Apostle Paul shows, the seed of 
Abraham embraces those, and only those 
who are of the faith of Abraham (Gal. iii. 
+) : and the faith of Abraham, as the same 
Apostle shows (Rom. iv. 19-21), is the high- 
est exponent of spiritual energy which the 
world has ever seen ; the noblest activity of 
which a finite personality is capable. 
Through that activity, as the Apostle James 
also shows (ii. 23), Abraham reached the 
loftiest personal dignity to which man can 
aspire. ‘* Abraham believed God . . . and 
he was called the friend of God.” 

A parallel truth we find in the inspired 
teaching that we attain to the Vision of God 
through personal self-purification. ‘*‘ Fol- 
low after the sanctification, without which 
no man shall see the Lord.’’ ‘* Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
And how much is implied in that wonderful 
declaration of our Lord’s, ** This is life eter- 
nal that they should know Thee, the only 
true God, and Him whom Thou didst send, 
even Jesus Christ’?! Mark the expression ! 
The highest possible knowledge of God, the 
knowledge of God in the uniqueness and the 
reality of His being, is life; not a single 
activity of life—not intellectual life merely, 
not moral life alone, but life itself in its 
generic fulness and absoluteness ; eternal 
life, the climax, the maximum of life, life 
at its highest, longest, largest, best. But 
mark, farther, the complete statement ! 
** This is life eternal, to know God and Him 
whom God sent, even Jesus Christ,” to 
know God, that is, in the ultimate expres- 
sion of Himself, in the definite, historic, 
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personal embodiment of His perfections and 
purposes in Jesus Christ. 

And here we strike upon the very core of 
Christianity as the Religion of the Incarna- 
tion. As was said already, Christianity is 
characteristically not a Religion of Things, 
not a religion of abstractions or dogmas, 
but of Personal Realities. It is so pre-emi- 
nently in its revelation of God. In Chris- 
tianity we have, if I may say so, the ulti- 
matum of the Divine Personality. The Re- 
ligion of Nature gives us indeed a personal 
God ; but this truth is beset with constant 
peril from the liabilities of our sinful 
humanity, from a debased anthropomor- 
phism, a vague pantheism, a coarse mate- 
rialism, a shallow pyrrhonism. Even in 
Judaism the Divine Personality is lost in a 
Divine Legality. The Law itself, by which 
God speaks, comes between the people and 
God. At the reading of Moses a veil lieth 
upon the heart. Everywhere, in Gentilism 
and in Judaism, there is still something 
lacking to keep the world in touch with 
Grod. The Most High must come lower vet, 
nearer yet toman. ‘There must be a face- 
to-face beholding of the Divine Glory, 
heart-to-heart contact with the Divine 
Life. This is what the Gospel assures us 
took place in the Incarnation. In Christ 
the veil is taken away. He is the last and 
the greatest of the Theophanies. ** He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’ 
*'The Word was God . and the Word 
became flesh, and tabernacled among us.” 
In the Incarnate Logos the Divine Person- 
ality becomes a historic, visible, audible, 
tangible reality. ** That which was from 
the beginning, that which we have heard, 
that which we have seen with our eves, that 
which we beheld and our hands handled, 
eoncerning the Word of Life (and the life 
was manifested, and we have seen and bear 
witness, and declare unto you the life, the 
eternal life, which was with the Father, and 
was manifested unto us), that which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you.” 

Christ is the practical answer to the difti- 
culties and contradictions of our earthly 
metaphysics in its speculations about the 
Divine Personality. In Christ we find the 
actual reconciliation of the Infinite with the 
limitations of a personal consciousness. In 
Christ as a historic personality, the belief in 
a personal God ceases to be an insoluble 
logical paradox, and becomes a rapturous, 
inspiring reality. At His feet our Doubt 
falls down in lowly, holy adoration, crying 
out, *‘ My Lord and my Giod !’ Christ— 
who will not admit it ?—Christ is the living 
personal embodiment of the Highest Being, 


") 


of the Most Perfect Life. In Him the Ful- 
ness of the Godhead dwelleth bodily, ani 
in Him we are made full. Out of Him re- 
mains the infinite void, the eternal unrest. 
** My heart and my flesh erieth out for the 
living God.” ‘Oh, that I knew where | 
might find Him!’ So rings out the wail 
of the ages, the sad refrain of humanity. 

Where is God ?—for a God man mu 
have. ‘‘ If there were no God it would 
necessary to invent Him.” Even so, Vol- 
taire. ‘Thought must have a God—an | 
finite in relation to whom there is no B 
vond. Worship must have a God—a Hig 
est than whom there can be no Higher 
Conscience must have a God—a Supren 
Will, whose absolute masterhood is) lay 
whose Yea is life, whose Nay is death. 
Love must have a God—consummate Per- 
fection, forever satisfying the enlarging 
capacities, the crescent hopes, the ever- 
mounting aspirations, the ever - widening 
and deepening activities of the ever-growing 
life eternal. Oh God! God! God!) Where 
shall we look for Thee? Where shall we 
tind Thee? Our thoughts seale the firms- 
ments: where art Thou? Our prayers 
climb the heavens ; where art Thou 2? Our 
dreams soar over the intinities and swe: 
through the eternities: where art Thou : 
Our speculations plunge into the blazing. 
blinding suns of light: where art Thou ? 
Our despair storms the darkness, and treads 
the pathless depths of mystery ; where, ol. 
where art Thou ? 

Ah! my soul, not thus shalt thou fi 
God, not thus shalt thou enter into th 
rest. ** The Righteousness which is of fait 
saith thus : Say not in thy heart, Who shal! 
ascend into heaven? That is to bring 
Christ down: or, Who shall deseend into 
the abvss’ That is to bring Christ up 
from the dead. But what saith it 2 The 
word is nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy 
heart: that is the word of faith which we 
preach.” Philip eries out: ** Lord, show 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” Jesus 
answers. ** Have I been so long time with 
you, and dost thou not know me, Philip ¢ 
He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father : 
how sayest thou, Show us the Father?" 
* They shall call His name Immanuel.” 
God with us! God in the midst of us! 
God on earth; among men: Himself 


) 
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man ; stooping tothe depths : lifting to the 
heights ; bearing humanity’s burdens ; shar- 
ing the world’s woes ; weeping human tears : 
fainting from the weakness of the flesh : 
pouring forth human blood, yet bringing 
into the weakness and guilt and misery of 
earth, bringing into the broken, bleeding 
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life of man the condescension, the sympa- 
thy, the strength, the wisdom, the righteous- 
ness, the holiness, the love, the All of the 
[nfinite God! Having this, what need we 
more % If God be not here, where shall we 
lind Him’? Christ! for this Infinite of 
Wisdom, Power, Righteousness, Love, 
where can thought find a Beyond ? Christ ! 
in presence of this Highest, where is the 
Higher can woo away our worship ? Christ 
what other Master can ever claim or win 
the allegiance of the soul that wears Iis 
voxe 2? Christ ! what fuller, larger Perfec- 
tion can ever lure our love from His supreme 
excellence 2 Christ ! what ean God be more 
unto us than Christ is ? wherein can God 
do more for us than Christ does? ‘The 
revelation of Christ solves forever the mys- 
tery of personality, whether in God or man. 
Ile puts man in possession of God. ** He 
that hath the Son hath the Father.” Christ 
puts man in possession of the divinest man- 
hood. ‘* As manvas received Him, to them 
cave He the right to become sons of God.” 
‘he Divine Life in all its forms and mani- 
festations thus centres in Christ, radiates 
from Him. Religion reaches its highest ex- 
pression in this Divine-Ifuman Life. Chris- 
tianity means Christ. Theology in Serip- 
ture is first and chiefly Christology. ** No 
man hath seen God at any time ; God only- 
hegotten, who is in the bosom of the father, 
Ile hath declared Ilim.” The doctrine of 
(;od is the doctrine — that is, in true Nerip- 
tural usage, the teaching, the exegesis of 
Christ ; not dogma about Christ, but the 
personal teaching of Christ Himself. And 
Christianity is not the teaching of Christ 
alone, but All of Christ. Not, I say again, 
<omething about Christ, but the Living 
Christ attesting Himself by Ilis personal 
presence and His personal work in the 
world. Christianity is not a Thing, a 
dogma, a system, a process, but a person ; 
Christianity, once and again, means Christ. 
The Chureh is not a Thing, a machine, an 
augeney ; the Chureh means Christ, for it is 
**the Fulness of Him that filleth all in all.” 
The Bible is not a Thing, not the letter, 
the book, but the Spirit; ‘‘ and the Lord 
is the Spirit.””. The Bible means Christ. 
The life of the Written Word is the living 
Personal Word. The truth means Christ, 
the whole of Christ. ** Has Christ been 
divided 7” Alas! Paul, yes. In Corinth ? 
Aye, and in Antioch and Alexandria, in 
Rome and in Geneva, in the first century 
und in the nineteenth. We have divided 
the Living Christ into partial representa- 
tions, half-living dogmas about Christ. We 
need once more to personalize our truths 
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and our beliefs, to find in Christ the eternal 
incarnation, the living impersonation of the 
great verities and realities of our faith. 

There is an earnest ery for a Christo-cen- 

tric. and, if I may add an adjective, a Christo- 
metric theology. I heartily unite in the 
cry. Christ at the centre; Christ also as 
the radius, measuring with Ilis infinitude 
every truth that radiates from that centre. 
No less a measure than the Christ-measure 
will suffice for any fact or truth of Chris- 
tianity. Do we inquire respecting Cod’s 
eternal purpose ? Let us seek the interpre- 
tation and the metre in Christ. Sover- 
eignty, election, predestination? Each is a 
paraphrase of Christ. Whatever Christ 
means, sovereignty means that. Wherever 
Christ reaches, grace reaches there. As 
large as Christ may be, so large is God’s re- 
demptive purpose. Atonement is no mere 
Divine mechanism, the skilful adjustment 
of expedients or balancing of equivalents. 
‘“HE is the propitiation for our sins.” 
Curist in the breach, Curist filling the 
dreadful chasm occasioned by sin, CHRIST 
reaching all the way from the trembling 
culprit to the Throne with its everlasting 
thunders. Redemption is no mere formula, 
no prescription from a Divine pharma- 
copwia. ‘Throughout it is Christ’s personal 
efficiency. The measure of Christ, of His 
personality, of His personal force and life, 
that is the measure of redemption. He 
gives the breadth and length and height and 
depth of it. Redemption is Christ. He is 
the All of it. ‘* Of Him are ve in Christ 
Jesus, who was made unto us wisdom from 
God, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption.” Mark well the state- 
ment : Christ was made Wisdom, and Christ 
was made Righteousness, and Christ was 
made Sanctification, and Christ was made 
Redemption. Our wisdom is not a creed, 
but a Person ; our righteousness is not an 
abstract quality, but a Personal Reality ; 
our sanctification is not an impersonal pro- 
cess, but a Personal Life ; our redemption is 
not a supernatural life-saving apparatus, but 
a Personal God, putting Himself into the 
work of our salvation. Formulas, creeds, 
arrangements, institutions, things of what- 
ever kind, are well enough in their place, 
but that place is secondary. Christ first— 
all the rest will follow. 

‘“*T am The Way, The Truth, and The 
Life.’’ Brethren, as we start on the work 
of our new seminary year, let us take those 
words as our motto. Let us make Christ 
our way, our path in every line of research, 
the chart by which we determine every step, 
the method by which we strive for every 
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goal, the philosophy of our life, of duty, 


Truth ; Truth not asa logical abstraction, 
but as a Divine Impersonation ; the Truth 
which is the core of all that is true, the pith 


of all integrity, the substance of all reality 


—that which we see with the eye of Christ, 
which we test by the mind of Christ, which 
we assimilate by the spirit of Christ. Christ 
in every truth, until it becomes an apoca- 
lypse of the ineffable Glory! Let it be our 
aim not to learn about Christ, but, in Paul- 
ine phrase, ** to learn Christ.” Let us make 
Christ our Life ; the principle and law of 
our living, the sum of all our being, our 
having, our doing. Let all be from, 
through, in, unto Christ. Our surrender 
to others, our devotion to humanity, let it 
be for His sake. What we do for ourselves, 
let it be for Christ. Seek the most full 
and accurate knowledge—for Christ! the 
broadest culture—for Christ! the largest 
and most vigorous unfolding of all vour 
powers and capacities—for Christ!  Per- 
sonal Christianity transformed into the 
grandest Christian personality — all for 
Christ’s sake! ** Awake, thou that sleep- 
est, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall shine upon thee.” Oh, for that wak- 
ing ! to come forth into that sunrise! Out 
of all our darkness and weakness, our numb- 
ness and deadness, into the light, the glow. 
the power, and the glory of that beatific 
CHRIST-SHINE! Thus to shine with the 
Christ be it your. pre-eminent privilege and 
Service. 


** What is this psalm from pitiable places 
Glad where the messengers of peace have 
trod ? 
Whose are those beautiful and holy faces 
Lit with their loving, and aflame with God ? 


* Aye unto these distributeth the Giver 
Sorrow and sanctity, and loves them well, 
Grants them a power and passion to deliver 
Hearts from the prison-house and souls from 
hell ? 


‘ This hath He done, and shall we not adore Him ? 
This shall He do, and can we still despair ? 
Come, let us quickly fling ourselves before Him, 

Cast at His feet the burden of our care, 


‘ Flash from our eyes the glow of our thanks 
giving, 
Glad and regretful, confident and calm, 
Then through all life, and what is after living 
Thrill to the tireless music of a psalm. 


‘ Yea, through life, death, through sorrow and 
through sinning 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufticed ; 
Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ.’’ 
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and of destiny. Let us make Christ our 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN ENGLAND. 
(Condensed translation, by Rev. Professor George II. 


Schodde, Ph D.., Capital Unire rsity, Columbus. 0 ; 
of urticle entitled ** Die Rimische Zukunft ky 


lands,’ by the Licentiat R. Buddensieg, Pi. 1).. 


of Dresden, in the ** Neue Hirehliche Zeitsch: 
1890, Vos. 8 and 9.) 


THE question as to which of the two great 

rival churches—the Roman Catholic or the 
Protestant—is making the more rapid strides 
toward securing the supremacy in the re- 
ligious world has, in recent years, as is seen 
from the repeated discussions of the pro!) 
lem, become a burning issue of the day. 
These discussions have, among other things, 
brought to light an abundance of statistical 
data which have an all-important bearing 
on the solution of the vexed question ; and 
in the end the statistical is the correct 
method by which to seek and secure this 
solution. Some of these data and figures 
are exceedingly instructive on the general 
bearings of the problem, and speak strong!) 
and significantly for the relatively superior 
progress of Protestant Christianity. In the 
vear 1885 the number of Christians was 
452,000,000—namely, 92,000,000 of the 
Oriental Orthodox Church, 210,000,000 
Roman Catholies, and 150,000,000 Protes 
tants. According to the statisties of L884, 
Europe contained 154,000,000 Roman Catho 
lics, 85,000,000 Protestants, and 83,000,000 
Greek Catholics. Since the numbers in 
1786 were 80,000,000 Roman Catholics, 
37,000,000 Protestants, and 40,000,000 
Gireek Christians. the past century shows 
a growth of 230 per cent on the part of 
Protestantism, 207 per cent on the part of 
(ireek Catholicism, and only 192 per cent 
on the part of Roman Catholicism. Still 
more noteworthy are the facts when the 
Anglo-Saxon sections of the American con 
tinent are also taken into consideration. In 
1786 Europe and America had a Protestant 
population of 39,700,000, and a Roman 
Catholic population of 110,190,000. In 
1886 the figures were 134,500,000 Protestants 
and 201,000,000 Roman Catholies. From 
this it appears that the Protestants in- 
creased 3.36 times; the Roman Catholics 
only 1.81 times—/.e., Protestantism made 
almost twice the advance that Roman 
Catholicism did. 

These facts and their lesson are confirmed 
by sources that cannot be charged with de- 
nominational bias or prejudice. The Lon- 
don 7imes recently discussed in detail the 
religious statistics of the American conti 
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nent. and came to the conclusion that pro- 
portionally Protestantism was advancing 
vastly more rapidly than Roman Catholicism. 
Ravenstein, who is generally regarded asa 
eareful and reliable statistician, claims that 
proportionally Roman Catholicism has retro- 
graded 23 per cent in America; that in 
England the Romanism of Ireland is being 
absorbed by Protestantism with the same 
rapidity ; that the visions of Wiseman and 
Manning of a speedy conquest of England by 
liome ** has become more silly than ever.” 

Similar conclusions are reached by A. O. 
van Lennep and A. F. Schauffler, Dr. Dor- 
chester in his ** Religious Progress,” J. L. 
Jones, of Dublin, Behm and Wagner in 
London, as also the Statesman’s Year Book 
of London. At the Pan-Presbyterian Con- 
held in 1885, in Belfast, an American 
speaker—Dr. Pomeroy—declared that had 
Roman Catholicism advanced in proportion 
to the growth of the population, the 6,000,- 
000 of this communion in the United States 
ought to be 18,000,000 ; and that the sys- 
tem was for America ‘ta damage and a dis- 
quiet more than a danger.” 

It should remembered that these 
statistics are as a rule those collected by the 
State authorities, in which religious prefer- 
antagonisms had no voice. Sut 
Roman Cathole authors themselves cannot 
close their eves to these ** disagreeable”’ facts. 
Inanarticle in the Quarterly Review, Janu- 
ary, I888, the author, a Protestant, not only 
claims that the relative 
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Roman Catholicism is a leading phenomenon 


of modern religious life net confined to 
England, and can observed over the 
whole world as the result and Nemesis of 
the dearly purchased victory of Jesuitic 
Ultramontanism in that church; but he 
also cites Roman Catholic authors in con- 
firmation of his claims. Abbé Roca and 
IF. Curei both demonstrate the correctness 
of this proposition—the former in his book 
**Le Christ le Pape et Ja Démocratie” 
(Paris, 1884); the latter in his work en- 
titled ** Nuova Italia ed. Veechi Zelanti” 
(Florence, 1881) and in the ‘* Vaticano 
Regio” (Florence, 1883). Both of these 
authors analyze especially the religious 
status of the intensely Roman Catholic 
countries of South America, France, Italy, 
Spain, Austro-Hungary, Bulgaria, and, on 
the other hand, the United States. Every- 
where the Latin Church has sunk deeply ; 
thousands are turning to other churches. 
From their Catholie standpoints, both au- 
thors hope that the movement is only tem- 
porary in character, and that a reform in 
the administrative policy of the Vatican will 


he 
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remedy matters without touching the tradi- 
tional doctrines of the Church. 

Does England too share in this general 
trend and tendency ? From the claims of 
the Roman Catholic authorities and the tacit 
admission of many Protestants this would 
seem not to be the case ; but rather that the 
Romanization of the British Isles is only a 
question of time. Attention is repeatediy 
called to the stirring activity of the Roman 
hierarchy, restored in England in 1851 
under Cardinal Wiseman ; to the successes 
in Scotland, where, notwithstanding the 
small proportion of Roman Catholics twelve 
years ago, there are now six bishoprics : 
to the propaganda and shrewd political 
measures of the convert Manning, who 
as the head of Anglo-Romanism has the 
highest of aims and the wildest ambitions ; 
to the political and social regeneration 
of English Catholics since the Emanci- 
pation and the Reform bills of 1829 and 
1832 : to the great secessions in the fourth 
and fifth decade of this century, and to the 
Catholic tendencies of the State clergy 
shown by this movement ; to the successes 
of recent propaganda among the nobility : 
and finally to the marvellous increase in 
churches and chapels, orders and brother- 
hoods, cloisters and priests. The old Catho- 
lics and the newly converted nobility 
(Norfolk, Bute, Ripon, and others), we 
are told, are more than willing to devote 
their immense wealth for the purposes 
of the Church: and the vigorous strength 
of the recent converts is striking the State 
Church of England, feeling secure in her 
legal and traditional rizhts on the one side, 
and the Catholicizing tendencies of ritual- 
ism is endangering her existence on the 
other : both Germany and France, too, have 
been drawn upon in late years for men and 
influence to control the Protestantism of 
England. All along the line, it is confi- 
dently asserted, the Jesuits, both those in 
the ranks of the converts, as also those who 
have come from abroad, have taken up the 
battle, and only the blind are not able to see 
on which banner this victory will be perched. 
Prominent voices within the Catholic fold 
are again and again reiterating these prophe- 
cies. The Germania, of Berlin, probably 
the ablest Catholic political daily published. 
claims that the noblest and best educated 
among the English are returning to the 
Church of Rome. The papal organ in 
Rome, the Osservature Romano, confidently 
predicts a speedy subjection of the chief 
stronghold of Pretestantism. Zanardetti 
sees in the dying Protestantism of England 
the departed daughter of Jairus, but in the 
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Roman Church the awakened youth of 
Nain. Abbé Martin, in the Nineteenth 
Century, February, 1878, declares that the 
Protestantism of England is intellectually 
dying, just as he claims it is already dead in 
both France and Germany. As early as 
1860, Cardinal Manning said, ‘* The Prot 
estantism of England is dead—dead to the 
quick ! Of course this last-mentioned voice 
of woe must be received cum grano salis ; 
for the same Manning, only a few years be- 
fore, on the oceasion of the Third Provin- 
cial Council, held in 1859 in London, de- 
clared England to be the ** head of Prot- 
estantism ; the citadel of its strength.’ He 
declared that if Protestantism should be 
weakened in England it would easily be 
overthrown elsewhere; but England, re 
gained for the faith, would be the Gospel 
teacher of the world. Only a few years 
later, when he had become a convert, he 
declared this same England to be no longer 

* battle tield, but a harvest field’’ for the 
Roman Catholic Church ! 

What are the facts of the case 2? These, 
and not rhetorical flourishes, must decide 
the question. ‘There can be no doubt that 
compared with the progress of the Catholic 
Church in earlier periods, this communion 
has socially and eecclesiastically made rapid 
advances in late de cades. In the, days of 
Elizabeth, Romanism in England seemed to 
be drawing its last breath. Between 1598 
and 1688 the onls representative of the 
hierarchy was an archpriest and apostolic 
vicar. In 1688 four vicarates were estab- 
lished—namely, London, Midland, Northern 
and Western Districts; in 1840 four more 
were added, namely, York, Lancaster, Wels 
and Eastern District. Upon this basis Pius 
IX., in 1850, re-established the hierarchy. 
But few authentic documentary data are 
extant as to the numerical status of the 
Church at different periods. In 1596 there 
were 250 Roman Catholic priests in Eng- 
land ; in 1608 there were 500 ; in (636 there 
were 750. A report sent in 1635 by the 
Legate Panzain to the Pope states that of 
the 4,500,000 people in England, there were 
150,000 Roman Catholics—e.g., three and 
one third per cent of the entire population. 
Owing to the fanaticism of Charles IT. and 
James LJ., which increased the hatred of 
Romanism and re vived the old national ery 
of ** No poper ry,” this number in 1699 had 
decreased to 27,969, or one half of one per 
cent ; and in 1745, according to reports 
sent the Propaganda in Rome, the four dis- 
tricts in England included only 58,635 
Catholics, with 332 priests. In 1780 this 


umber had already increased to 69,400, or 


about one per cent of the population ; and 
when in 1792 there was a large exadus of 
Catholics from France, this number i 
creased rapidly, so that in 1804 a sing 
distriet—the Northern -reported more than 
59,000 Catholics. In 1814 London repo: 
ed 49,800, But the inner development was 
seriously hampered ‘hy the a that 
C hurch was the object pf the bitter hatr 

hat had grown steadily since the days « 
ihe Armada and the Guy Fawkes ‘con 
spiracy ; and the proposition of Sir Georg 
Saville, who in 1778 proposed the remoy 
of the political disabilities of the Roman 
Catholics—at least. in some of their worst 
features—was answered by the terrible Gor- 
don riots. Since the beginning of the pri 
ent century matters have radically chang 
in this regard. 

In accordance with this changed conditior 
the status of the Church, numerically, so- 
cially, and otherwise, has shown at least a 
noteworthy growth. In the years 1850 to 
1888 the number of bishops in England and 
Wales increas sod. from 8 to 17; the priests 


from 826 to 2314; the religious hous 
from 17 to 587: the pupils in church schools 
from 24,000 to 280,000 ; the churches from 


o07 to 1504. In Seotland, which formerly 
had no bishop and only a handful of priests 
and a few eh: ape Is, there were in LSSS already 
6 archbishops and bi ) 
churches, and 46 religious houses. Th 
data are taken from the (J carterly Revi 
of 1888, p. dl. Dr. Schl icher, 1 
Ally hide Lie AY MSEvTCG hia M pMAESS 
July, L887, gives about the same 
According to this statistician, in 1 

were 200 chapels in England ; in 1824 there 
were 346; in 1841 there were 400, together 
with 17 cloisters and 557 priests : 

the figures were 616 chapels and churches, 


S8 cloisters, and 875 priests ; 


Hops, et pric sts. 32; 


~é 









In LSS1 it was 
810 churches and 1620 priests; in 13% 
was 1095 churches and 1892) priests; in 
ISS4 it was 1259 
and 2198 priests 
What are the causes of this growth 2? Is 
it the result of inner strength or of a happy 
combination of outward circum 
The way was prepared at ul the movement 
advanced by a series of parliamentary meas- 
ures, which were occasioned by peecu 
phases of political and religious thought. 
The Emancipation and Reform bills of 1829 
and 1832 relieved the Catholic Church of a 
heavy burden ; the Oxford movement made 
the attempt to prove the connection between 
the Protestant churches of England and the 
Catholic Church of the Middie Ages, and 
in the years 1841-45 led about 400 of the 


i churches, 29 seminaries 
1 
i 


stances ? 
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clergy of the Established Church and a host 
of laymen into the Roman fold ; and the 
high moral and intellectual character of 
these converts awakened a widely spread 
and deep respect fora religious system which 
could attract such men and thinkers. For 
it was impossible to imagine that men like 
John Henry Newman and R. J. Wilber- 
force could submit to a system in itself 
ridiculous and silly. The most important 
factor, however, in the rapid growth of 
Anglo-Romanism was the famine years of 
1846-47 in Ireland, and the resultant immi- 
gration of Irish Roman Catholics into Eng- 
land. At that time men died on the streets 
and in their houses of hunger before the 
charity of England could reach them. 
Never before, not even in 1741, had Ire- 
land suffered as it did then. Whoever was 
able to flee from the famine-stricken land 
did so. Uundreds of thousands went to 
England and Seotland, and many to Ameri- 
ca. Liverpool, and Glasgow, Chester and 
Sheffield, and afterward London’ were 


thronged with the multitudes of immi- 
grants. 
This movement effected an immense 


growth in the Roman Catholicism of Eng- 
land. From 1846-81 the population of Ire- 
land decreased about 3,500,000. The cen- 
sus of 1881 showed that.in Great Britain 
there were no fewer than 781,119 persons 
who had been born in Ireland. Of these, 
says Ravenstein, in the ** Law of Migration,’ 
in the ** Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Nociety,”’ June, 1889, p. 247, fully 562,374 
were in England alone, while the immigra- 
tion from Great Britain to Ireland was only 
97,710 from 1871-81, so that the absolute loss 
of Ireland was 689,400 persons, or 12.7 per 
cent of the entire population. Add to this 
immigration of the Irish into England the 
children born in England—since Irishmen 
usually marry young, and Irish families are 
very prolific—it is fair to say that since 1841 
at least 250,000 to 300,000 must be added 
to the figures given above. The Irish almost 
toa man are Catholics, so that the growth 
of Roman Catholicism in England is nota 
growth of the Roman Catholic Church ab- 
solutely, but only relatively. What this 
church has gained in England she has lost 
in Ireland. The figures have not been in- 
creased : they have only been transferred. 
Just here is the source of the cardinal error 
of the Roman Catholic statisticians on this 
vexed question ; and the fact of this immi- 
gration, as also the growth of Protestantism 
during this period, are entirely ignored. 
Especially interesting and suggestive in 
this connection are the data furnished by a 


» 
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Catholic writer in the journal Month, July, 
1885, in an article entitled *‘ The Conver- 
sion of England.”’ According to this writer, 
the Roman Catholic population of England 
and Wales in 1841 was 800,000 ; the total 
population 18,845,424 ; in 1885 the latter 
was 30,537,275—1.¢., an increase of 62 per 
cent. Had the Roman Catholic Church in- 
creased proportionally, it would, in 1885, 
have had an increase of 496,000. Not 
counting in the increase from the Irish im- 
migration or the English secession or those 
gained by the propaganda, the Catholic 
Church ought then to have numbered 
1,295,000 souls. As has been seen, the 
Roman Catholic immigration since 1845 
was more than 1,000,000 souls ; so that the 
Church ought to have had 2,396,000 souls. 
In reality, however, the number in 1885 was 
1,362,760, and, according to the Catholi 
Directory for 1887, only 1,354,000. This 
means that the Roman Catholic Church % 
England has in round numbers lost on 
million souls in these years. ‘That the de- 
crease has not been greater is not caused by 
any intrinsic strength of that Church, but 
solely to a chain of local and other outward 
causes, chiefly the Celtic immigration. 

The official organ of the English Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, the 7adlef, in its issue 
of May 2Ist, 1887, openly confesses that 
‘*the annual losses of Anglo-Romanism 
vastly exceed its gains.” This, undoubt- 
edly, is correct, although the two authori- 
ties cited disagree as to the causes. Accord- 
ing to the Tablet, the losses are caused in 
the ranks of the children, not through the 
workings of the new ‘‘ School Board” sys- 
tem, but through the splendid organization 
of the Protestant propaganda (7), which, it 
is claimed, bribes the parents and coaxes 
away the children, so that the Protestant 
schools and institutes are overcrowded with 
Roman Catholic children, who are thus 
withdrawn from the influence of their own 
church. 

The fact of the retrogression of the 
Roman Catholic Church in England is thus 
not denied. The data furnished on this 
subject in the Month, of July, 1885, had 
not, as that journal expressly states in its 
issue of October, 1886, been called into 
question by any one, although they had been 
significantly ignored all along the line of 
Catholic discussion. Gladstone remarks on 
the inherent power of Romanism in an arti- 
cle in the British Quarterly Review, 1879, 
that of the 25 parts into which one could 
divide the population of England and 
Wales, one part is Romish and 24 anti- 
Romish ; and the one Romish part consists 
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of at least 75 per cent Irish. Thus in the 
consciousness of the English people fully 
96 per cent is anti-Romish. This judgment 
as to the relative power of Roman Catholi- 
cism as a factor and force in the public life 
of Great Britain expressed by a man who 
has studied the problem for many years, as 
Gladstone has, speaks volumes. And Glad- 
stone’s judgment is confirmed by no less an 
authority than Cardinal Manning himself. 
Ilis own official calendar, the Directory, 
already cited, is evidence sufficient that the 
Romeward movement in England has come 
to astandstill. The following table tells its 
own story : 


| Archbish- Churches 
Year. opsand | Priests and 
| Bishops. Stations, 


eee Talon | § 1888 17 2.314 1,304 
England and Wales.. |; 1889 15 2 380 1°306 
Increase or decrease 2 + 66 +2 
pas 4 1888 6 334 327 
Scotland..... ... “917 18N9 5 341 324 
Increase or decrease 1 +7 — 3 


} ' 


In a note it is especially remarked that in 
the list of priests, the invalids, superannuat- 
ed, and others not in active service, as also 
a number of priests banished from other 
countries, have been included. In com- 
parison with these data, the Protestant 
denominations show a remarkable growth 
in Great Britain, with the sole exception of 
the Quakers and the Unitarians, a total in- 
crease from 15.5 per cent in 1861 to 24.4 
per cent in 1881, while Rome lags in the 
rear. 

The same Archbishop of Westminster 
must furnish other telling evidences of this 
retrogression of his church. His Directory 
for 1888 gave the Catholic contingent in 
England and Wales as 1,354,000 ; for 1889 
only 1,360,000—i.e., an increase of only 
6000 souls, and even these figures stand in 
no relation to the Catholic immigration 
from Ireland, France, Italy, and other coun- 
tries ; while compared with the increase of 
the population it shows proportionally a 
large loss of Roman Catholics. For during 
the last six years the annual increase in the 
population has been about 380,000, or 1.5 
per cent ; the increase in the Roman Catho- 
lic ranks in 1887-88 was just a little more 
than 0.5 per cent, or nearly one per cent 
less than the increase in the population. 
To keep up with the latter, the growth of 
the Church ought to have been 18,280 
souls, and not 6000. And without the Irish 
contingent the decrease would even be 


[Ni Vey 


greater. Similar data are secured from the 
statistics of marriages in England. These 
data naturally would favor the Catholics, 
since it is the habit of the Church not to 
report as Catholic those marriages performed 
by the non-Catholic clergy or by the Revis- 
trar-General. According to the Statistical 
Reports, there were, in the year 1845, before 
the Irish immigration, 1.95 per cent of mar- 
riages out of the whole number ; after the 
immigration this at once rose to 3.68 per 
cent ; in 1853, the year when the papal ag. 
gressions caused the Protestant panic in 
England, it was 5.09 per cent ; in 1865 it 
was 4.71 per cent; in 1874 only 4.04 per 
cent; in 1875, after the adoption of the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, it again 
rose to 4.25 per cent, but im 1885 it went 
back to 4.13 per cent. Of the 197,745 mar- 
riages, 139,913 were performed by the clergy 
of the Established Church, and only 8142 
by the Roman Catholic priests. The fact 
that fifty years ago the Roman Catholics 
constituted one third of the population, as 
they did in the days of Elizabeth, and have 
now decreased to one seventh, is no longer 
denied by Roman Catholics... According to 
the Catholic Year Book of Manning, the 
United Kingdom, in a population of 37,- 
232,824, in 1889, the Catholic contingent 
numbered 5,600,000—i.¢., a little more than 
one seventh. This is not progress, but loss. 

These statistics receive a renewed contirma- 
tion and elucidation from other data, which 
show that internally and in the life of the 
nation the Roman Catholic Church is pro- 
portionally not even the power, factor, and 
force to which its numerical strength would 
entitle it. Socially and politically it is not 
proportionally of prominence in the State 
and the public life of the nation. Of the 
620 members of the English aristocracy, 
there are 40 Roman Catholic members, in- 
stead of 90, as could be expected, and of 
these 27 are old Catholic families and 13 
are converts. Of the 495 members of the 
Lower House, there are only 5 Catholics ; 
among 7% from Scotland, not one. Of the 
16 members constituting the Queen’s Cabi- 
net, there is but one Catholic. Of the 204 
members constituting the Privy Council of 
Her Majesty, there are only 9 Catholics, 
whereas the ratio expected is 30. Figures 
like these can be cited in abundance. It is 
indeed true that grand Catholic cathedrals 
have been erected in late years, and many 
colleges and schools founded. But what 
does this signify, when, as arule, these build- 
ings are under mortgage from turret to 
foundation stone, and the attendance at the 
schools is so small? There are Catholic 
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colleges in England in which the attend- 
ance does not average two pupils to a pro- 
fessor. 

On the other hand, the statistics of 
crimes tell a doleful story of the influence 
of this church. While in 1888 the Roman 
Catholics constituted 4.13 per cent out of 
the population of England and 3.90 per 
cent of London, and although all criminals 
not professing any religion are entered to 
the credit, or rather discredit of the Es- 
tablished Church, yet the percentage of 
ltoman Catholic prisoners in most localities 
is from 15 to 20 and 40, and at places even 
50. In two of the larger cities of England 
the female prisoners of Roman Catholic pro- 
fession were more than three times as large 
as all the other females combined. The 
same facts are observable in Canada, Ire- 
land, and elsewhere. In Ontario, although 
the Catholics constitute only 16 per cent of 
the population, yet they furnish 59.22 per 
cent of the criminals; in ‘Toronto from 
1873-86 the Catholic contingent in the 
prisons was 34,66 per cent, and 35.77 per 
cent of the female prisoners professed ad- 
herence to this church. 


ON THE ANCIENT BELIEFS IN A 
FUTURE STATE. 


BY W. E. GLADSTONE. 


From The Nineteenth Century (London), October, 1891. 


It is a circumstance of real literary in- 
terest that there should be published in Cal- 
cutta a periodical devoted to the promotion 
of Christian learning, under the auspices of 
the Oxford Mission to India, and depending 
upon the contributions of Native as well as 
of British writers; and further, that it 
should attract the support of so distin- 
guished a Hebraist and Biblical scholar as 
Professor Cheyne. An article by this Pro- 
fessor * furnishes the point of departure for 
the following remarks upon a subject of in- 
terest alike in itself and in its relation to 
other and yet wider subjects. 

It is the opinion of Professor Cheyne that 
there is a doctrine of immortality in the 
Old Testament. He finds it in Psalms xvi., 
XVil., XXXVi., Xlix., lxiii., Ixxiii. He thinks 
he has proved that these Psalms were com- 
posed ** during the latter part of the Per- 
sian rule over Palestine.” In the Review, 
however, he does not enter upon the date of 


* Indian Church Quarterly Review, April 1891, No. 2. p. 12 
Calcutta: Oxford Mission Press ; London : Masters, 78 Ne 
Bond Street.) 
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these Psalms : but states a principle which 
serves as a convenient text for a discussion 
of the subject touched by it. ‘he principle 
is this * :— 


It involves a much greater strain upon faith to 
hold that the wonderful intuition of immortality 
was granted so early as the times of David and 
Solomon, than to bring the Psalms in question 
down to the late Persian age. 


The general doctrine which appears to be 
here conveyed is to something like the fol- 
lowing effect: that the human race ad- 
vances through experience, heredity, and 
tradition, from infancy toward maturity ; 
that the mind, subjected to these educative 
agencies, undergoes a process of expansion, 
and becomes capable ina later age of accept- 
ing intelligently what in an earlier age it 
could not have been fit to receive. In my 
opinion such a doctrine requires an impor- 
tant qualification ; because moral elements, 
as well as those which are intellectual, go 
to form our capability of profitable recep- 
tion, and because it depends upon the due 
proportion and combination of the two 
whether an advance in the understanding 
shall or shall not bring us nearer to the 
truth. But, for the sake of argument, let 
the doctrine stand. If it stands, it sustains 
a presumption that knowledge with respect 
to a future life, after once being imparted, 
improved in the early stages of human his- 
tory with the lapse of time. But, as yet, 
the doctrine rests only on the footing of an 
argument @ priori. From this there actu- 
ally lies an appeal to the argument derivable 
from positive testimony. Does our informa- 
tion with regard to the religions of the an- 
cients lead us to believe that the sense of a 
future world advanced, or that it receded, 
as ‘the vears rolled into the centuries,” 
and as civilization assumed more positive 
and consolidated forms? Be it remembered 
all aiong that the question before us is not 
whether the knowledge of a future state 
was evolved by man subjectively from his 
own thoughts, or was divinely imparted. 
The present question is only whether, when 
once received, this particular article of re- 
ligious knowledge progressively advanced 
along with the general growth of intelli- 
gence, or whether, on the contrary, it de- 
clined. 

I am not willing, however, to quit alto- 
gether this question of presumption a priori 
without drawing an inference in parallel 
subject matter, which appears to me rele- 
vant, and rather strong. 

If the advance of civilization imported 


* Indian Church Quarterly Review, April, 1891, No. 2, p. 128. 
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the growth of intelligence, and if the ad- 
vance of intelligence quickened the mental 
eye for the perception of things beyond the 
material range, this quickening, it is obvi- 
ous, would be available, not for the future 
only, but for the unseen world at large, both 
as to a standing consciousness of its exist- 
ence, and as to a readiness to acknowledge 
and accept the presence on earth, and in 
human atfairs, of any beings by whom it is 
supposed to be peopled. 

It is intelligible, indeed, that a distine- 
tion may be drawn between a belief in Provi- 
dence, and a belief in Theophany, or in the 
marvellous under any of its many forms. 
Let us accept this distinction. It will still, 
I apprehend, remain undeniable that the 
onward movement of ancient civilization did 
not in practice enliven, but rather, on the 
contrary, tended to weaken or efface the be- 
lief in the doctrine of Providence ; in an 
unseen but constant superintendence and 
direction of human affairs by the Divine 
power. I take Homer and Herodotos as 
two men who, while separated in time by a 
number of centuries even greater than the 
four which the historian allows, were both 
of them, according to the lights and oppor- 
tunities of their day, pious men. But how 
far stronger, more familiar, and more vivid, 
is the sense of a Providence truly divine, of 
the ¢heos and ¢heoi quite apart from poly- 
theistic limitations, in Hlomer than in Herod- 
otos. Take another step, say of half a 
century, from Herodotos to Thucydides ; 
and you encounter a work of history gener- 
ally as perfect in its manipulation as the 
highest productions of Phidias ; but a work, 
also, the author of which had lost all touch 
of the religious idea, and could hardly be 
eaid to see, what even Agnosticism thinks it 
sees, the fact of a mighty or an almighty 
power working behind an impenetrable cur- 
tain. Well: during the interval of time be- 
tween Homer and Thucydides the progress 
of Greece in civilization had been immense ; 
but she had lost her grasp of the doctrine of 
Providence, of the nearness of deity to man, 
of its living care for human affairs and in- 
terests. And whatever may be said of the 
speculations of Plato, an intellect more 
muscular, more comprehensive, and more 
entirely Greek— the intellect of Aristotle— 
places the element of deity at a distance 
from human life as wide as that of the 
Lucretian heaven. This was not, evident- 
ly, because of a decline in intellectual 
eapacity. But the aggregate of the influ- 
ences operative upon human perception had 
enfeebled the sense of the unseen present. 
The presumption, though (thus far) no 


more than a presumption, herewith arises 
that it would also enfeeble the sense of the 
unknown future. 

Now let us pass on to the direct evidence 
available upon the subject before us : and | 
will recite at once the conclusions whieh the 
facts, as far as we know them, seem to me 
to recommend. ‘They are as follows :— 

1. That the movement of ideas between 
the time of civilization in its eradle, and 
the time of civilization in its full-grown 
stature, on the subject of future retribu- 
tion, if not of a future existence generally, 
was a retrograde, and not a forward, move 
ment. 

2. That there is reason, outside the 
Psalter, to think that the Old Testament 
implies the belicf in a future state, as a he- 
lief accepted among the Hebrews ; although 
it in no way formed an element of the 
Mosaic usages, and cannot be said to be 
prominent even in the Psalms. 

3. That the conservation of the truth 
concerning a future state does not appear 
to have constituted a specitie element in the 
divine commission intrusted to the Hebrew 
race, and that it is open to consideration 
whether more was done for the maintenance 
of this truth in certain of the Gentile r 
ligions. 

As regards the first of these propositions. 
which is one of fact only, we seem to labor 
under this great difficulty, that the Greek 
or Olympian religion is the only religion of 
antiquity which we can trace at all minut 
ly in its different phases through the liters 
ture and records of the country ; whereas 
is by no means a religion which distinctively 
enshrines the doctrine of a future state. In 
the case of Assyria, while we might hope 
for testimony extending over a lengthened 
period, the destiny of mankind after death 
did not, according to Canon Rawlinson, ov- 
cupy a prominent place in the beliefs of the 
people.* And if we turn to the Egyptian. 
and the Iranian or Persian religions, the 
means of comparing their earlier with their 
later states seem to be very incomplete 
though not wholly insignificant. The Per- 
sian religion in its earlier condition was one 
of a dualism of abstract conceptions, and it 
progressively developed them into rival per- 
sonalities. In the course of time, the coun- 
try came under the influence of Magianism. 
To the early Zoroastrianism, there had been 
attached a strong belief in a future state of a 

retributive character. But when Herodotos+ 
wrote his account of the Persian religion he 
described the Magian system and its ele 


* Ancient Religions, p. 77. + Herod. i. 131, 138; iii. 1€ 
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mental worship, and seems to have known 
little or nothing of the older Persian 
scheme, unless on the negative side, where 
it rejected temples, images, and altars. 
The older form had now apparently come to 
he the religion of the Court, rather than of 
the people.* ‘The religion of abstract ideas 
had lost ground ; that which was sacerdotal 
and pantheistic had gained it. I see thus 
far no sign of progress in the doctrine of a 
future state. The inference rather is that 
it was passing into the shade. 

‘he historical relations, however, between 
Greece and the Persian empire were so im- 
portant that, probably on this account, a 
large number of the Greek writers, Aris- 
totle himself included, gave attention to the 
religion of the great antagonist whom Alex- 
ander finally overthrew. It was, most 
probably, the later condition of that re- 
ligion, to which their accounts relate. The 
most important of them, from Herodotos to 
Plutarch, are textually cited or described in 
lr, Haug’s Essays on the Parsees.¢ No 
one of them, except that ascribed to Theo- 
pompos,} makes any reference to the future 
state. We shall see presently what a place 
this doctrine occupied in the earlier times 
of Zoroastrianism. 

The political relations of Greece with the 
Egyptian empire appear to have been im- 
portant in the prehistoric period ; but the 
notices of them are few and undetermined. 
In the great literary age, they were of sec- 
ondary concern. It has become well known, 
from the monuments, how powerfully the 
doctrine of the future life was developed in 
the archaic religion of Egypt. It was not 
to be expected that the classical period 
shonld here supply us with information 
such as it has furnished with respect to the 
religion of Persia. But Herodotos was led, 
partly by the peculiarities of the case of 
Egypt generally, and partly from his aec- 
knowledging a certain early connection be- 
tween its religion and that of Greece, to 
devote more than forty sections of his sec- 
ond Book to his account of it.s Yet that 
principal account does not contain one word 
of reference to future retribution, or of be- 
lief in the existence of the soul after death ; 
although in another portion of his work we 
shall see that he mentions the primitive 
Egyptian teaching. 

The fifteenth Satire of Juvenal censures 
in the strongest terms the Egyptian religion 
of his own day, at once debased and fanati- 


* Rawlinson’s essay, in his Herod. i. 426-31 
Mexsaysx on the Sacred Lanquage, Writings. and Religion 
the Parsees, by Dr. Martin Hang. Edited and enlarged by 
Dr. West. (London, 1890.) Essay I. 
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cal. He then closes the satire in an ethical 


strain of remarkable loftiness ; and it might 
be thought that, had future retribution 
been a living and prominent portion of the 
Egyptian religion of his day, he could hard- 
ly have avoided making some reference to 
it, especially as he appears to have been 
himself a believer in the unseen world.* 
sut in the /sis e¢ Osiris of Plutarch, I find 
a passage which, if I understand it rightly, 
signifies that the Egyptian priests of his 
time had become somewhat ashamed of the 
old definite, circumstantial teaching of their 
religion concerning Osiris,+ as the judge of 
each dead man and lord of the Underworld, 
in that it savored too much of matter, or 
was in some way behind the age. Again, 
Iamblichus, writing in the age of Constan- 
tine, and discussing the Egyptian religion, 
assigns to it a high rank, but does not seem 
to include the idea of a future state among 
its motive powers. { Thus, then, the doc- 
trine of the future state, if viewed as a 
working portion of religion, lost force and 
did not gain it with the lapse of time under 
the Egyptian system, which had been so 
famous for its early inculcation. 

Undoubtedly this seems to have been the 
case also with the Greeks. The genius of 
that extraordinary people does not appear 
at any time to have qualified or inclined 
them to adopt with anything like earnest- 
ness or force that belief, which is so marked 
in the religions of Egypt and of Persia at 
an early date. Homer is here our principal 
authority : and what we gather from the 
Odyssey is that the Underworld of the Poet 
is evidently an exotic and imported concep- 
tion, made up of elements which were chiefly 
supplied from the religions of Egypt and 
Assyria. We may also observe that the 
place he finds for it lies in the outer zone 
of his geography, beyond the great encir- 
cling River Okeanos. In the J//iad, the 
great national and patriotic poem of Homer, 
the doctrine of the future life appears only 
in the case of Patroklos, and there only as a 
vague, remote, and shadowy image. The 
Egyptian name for the kingdom of the dead 
was Amenti, which seems to reappear in the 
Greek Rhadamanthos. ‘There is a singular 
circumstance associated with one of the dis- 
coveries of Schliemann at Mycene. In a 
tomb fifteen feet six inches in length, and 
only five feet six inches in breadth, the 
bodies of full-grown men are laid not along 
but across the space, being thus squeezed 
in the strangest manner. But they were in 

* Sat. ii. 149 sqq. P 

+ Plut. de Is. +t Os. 3R2. 37 TOUTO, OMEp OL VU iEepeis ado 


TiovmeEevot Kai TapacaduTrouevat met’ evAaBecas vrodynAOVGL. 
+ lamblichus de Mysteriis, 159-9. (Lugduni 1577.) 
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this way made to lie east and west, and 
toward the west: and such we learn was 
the position in which the Egyptians laid 
their dead.* Minos is also introduced to 
us as a personage in the Underworld of the 
Odyssey, and he is engaged in administer- 
ing justice. So far we follow the Egyptian 
idea. But the Greek spirit took the heart 
and life out of the realm of Osiris. Minos 
sits, so to speak, not as a criminal but as a 
civil judge : he does not punish the guilty 
for their misdeeds on earth, but simply 
meets the wants of a community for an arbi- 
trator of determining authority in their 
affairs.| No one, whom we can certainly 
call a compatriot of Homer’s, appears in the 
Underworld as under penal suffering : not, 
for instance, Aigisthos, or Klutaimnestra, 
who might have been fit subjects for it. In 
the ethical code of Homer, there is no clear 
recognition of penalty for sin ; except it be 
for perjury upon the breach of great public 
pacts ; and this penalty is made applicable 
to gods and men alike. The only case, in 
which he associates the existence after death 
with happiness, is that of Menelaos. Mene- 
Jaos is among the purest characters of the 
Poems : but the reason given for his fortu- 
nate lot is, that he was the husband of 
Helen, and son-in-law of Zeus.{ It is, how- 
ever, plain that there must have been a gen- 
eral belief in a future state among his con- 
temporaries, or we should not find it as we 
now find 1t embodied and developed in a 
poem essentially popular. 

It was, then, an article of the national 
belief in the heroic age. What became of it 
in the classical period? It faded out of 
notice. There grew up instead of it that 
remarkable idea of the self-sufficiency of 
life, which became a basis for Greek exist- 
ence. Apart from particular exceptions, 
and from the mysteries, which remained 
always only mysteries for the people, things 
temporal and things seen affixed all round a 
limit to human interests. The Underworld 
could not have been treated as it is treated by 
Aristophanes, in any country except one 
where for the mind of the people at large it 
had ceased to have areally religious existence. 
The disputed existence which it obtained in 
some of the philosophical schools is itself a 
witness to the fact that for man as such, in 
the wear and tear of centuries, the idea had 
not, upon the whole, gained ground, but 
lost it, among the most intellectual people 
ever known. 

Have we not then to wait for the evidence 
which is to show that the doctrine of im- 


* Schliemann’s Mycene, xxxii. iii. and 295. 


+ Odyssey, Xi. 568-71. + Ibid. iv. 569. 


mortality would have been too great a strain 
for the Hebrews at the reputed era of the 
composition of the Psalms under David and 
Solomon, and that it was mercifully wit|)- 
held from primitive man who could on|y 
feed on milk, to be administered as strove 
meat to a later and more mature genera- 
tion ? 

Even were such evidence to be fortheom, 
ing on behalf of the general proposition, we 
should still have to ask how it is known, or 
why it is to be believed, that the idea of im- 
mortality was made known to the Hebrews 
from Persian sources? The Captivity was 
not a Persian, but a Babylonian captivity. 
The advent of Persian power brought it to 
a close. It was Magianism, rather than 
Zoroastrianism, that the political influence 
of Persia at the time would have been like- 
ly to impart. But what proof is there, dur 
ing the period which followed the return, 
and preceded the Greek supremacy, of this 
kind of Persian influence over the Hebrew 
People? The adoption of Persian words in 
the popular language was a general fruit of 
Persian power, and is said not to have in- 
cluded subjects of religion.* But I pass on 
to the second of the three heads which have 
been proposed. 


II. 


The six Psalins, indicated by Professor 
Cheyne as those in which the hope of im 
mortality may perhaps be traced, all lie 
within the first, that is, speaking generally, 
the older portion of the Psalter. For those 
who suppose them to have belonged to the 
worship of Solomon’s temple, and who are 
glad to follow Professor Cheyne when he 
proves that they embody the hope of a 
future life, it would be somewhat anomalous 
to believe that, while the public service 
taught this doctrine, no mark of it had been 
left, outside the Temple walls, upon the 
historical books of the Old Testament, or 
in the sense of the people. True, the doe- 
trine of a future existence is not prominent 
upon the face of the older Scriptures. 
Neither, it might perhaps be said, is it very 
conspicuous in the speech and actions of the 
Pharisees in the Gospels, who notwithstand 
ing are known to have held it. But yet we 
should expect to find some traces of it : and 
our Lord has actually taught us that it is 
conveyed in the declaration that God was 
the God of Abraham and of Isaac and 
Jacob; a saying of which the force can 
hardly be escaped by the plea that He was 
interpreting ancient lore in conformity with 
the current opinion of the people. 





* Haug, p.5. 
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In the Authorized, and also in the Re- 
vised, Version of Gen. v. 24, we read the 
words, 


(nd Enoch walked with God : and he was not ; 
for God took him. 


The rendering of the Septuagint is that he 
pleased God, and that he was not found, for 
God transposed or transplanted him. The 
natural seuse of the words taken from the 
Ilebrew is the necessary sense of the Greek : 
and it appears that it is adopted by the 
various Targums.* Is it possible rationally 
to put any interpretation on this verse, ex- 
cept one which conveys the idea just as the 
Septuagint has put it, and shows that life 
in the unseen world was a conception ac- 
cepted both by the author of the verse, and 
by those for whom it was written? Such is 
the sense given to it in Eeclesiasticus xliv. 
16 and in Heb. xi. 5. Such is the sense 
given by Bishop Browne in the Speaker’s 
Bible, by Fuller in the Student’s Bible, by 
sishop Patrick adopted into Mant’s Bible, 
by Grotius, Fagius, and others¢ in the 
Critic’ Sacri. But I will not pursue fur- 
ther this enumeration In a case which does 
not seem to leave room for doubt. I will 
only add that the legend of Ganymede, ac- 
cording to the beautiful form which it bears 
in the /Ziad,{ with just so much of descent 
from the loftiness of the old Hebrew tradi- 
tion as we might have expected, seems to 
owe its origin to the translation of Enoch. 
There seems to subsist a vague, but wide- 
spread, impression that the Hebrews of an- 
cient times were not made aware of the ex- 
istence after death. In the direction of this 
untrue notion, two concessions I believe, 
and two only, can be made. ‘The first is. 
that the future state is nowhere proclaimed 
by Moses. The second, that a national and 
public dispensation of rewards and punish- 
ments, purely temporal, may have had a 
certain tendency to throw into the shade in 
the individual mind the doctrine of our sur- 
viving corporal dissolution. And, for us of 
this day, it is possible that the argument of 
Warburton in the Divine Legation may have 
been made instrumental to consequences 
for which its author is not really responsi- 
ble. What he argued was, that Moses never 
would have promulgated his system, devoid 
as it was of sanctions from the doctrine of 
a future state, unless he had been divinely 
commissioned and inspired. But around 
this fair and probable argument there nas 
gathered a varied group of errors, with this 
main one at the head, that the religion 


* Bishop Browne, in the Speaker's Commentary, in loe. 
+ In loco by each of these respectively. } Z/iad, xx. 282-5. 
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taught by Moses was the entire religion of 
the patriarchs and of the ancient Hebrew 
nation ; or that at the least it was, as a re- 
ligion, an advance upon the patriarchal re- 
ligion, a kind of halfway house between it 
and Christianity, so that to look beyond it 
for any truths of Hebrew belief, which it 
does not contain, is to recede from the light 
into the darkness. 

There are, indeed, delivered by Moses 
certain broad enunciations of principle, 
which appertain to the habitual religion of 
the individual and may truly be called spir- 
itual commandments. In part, the injunc- 
tions of the Decalogue have this character ; 
but they do not seem to mark the point of 
loftiest elevation reached by the declarations 
of Moses. The principle of love is not ex- 
pressly contained (unless as to parents only) 
in the ten precepts ; although room, so to 
speak, is made for it to occupy, by the ex- 
clusion of false gods, by the re-injunction 
of the sabbatical rest—for it may, after the 
Assyrian discoveries,* with increased con- 
fidence be described as a revival—and by the 
negatives so rigorously put upon crime and 
appetite. But may it not be said that those 
negative forms, and that revival of the sab- 
bath, of themselves point to something 
higher? ‘The acme of the declarations of 
Moses appears to be reached first in Leviti- 
cus (xix. 18), where it is proclaimed that a 
man is to love his neighbor as he loves him- 
self ; and further, in Deuteronomy (vi. 5), 
that he is to love the Lord his God with all 
his heart, and with all his soul, and with 
all his strength. These injunctions fill the 
space left open by the Decalogue. Is there 
any reason for regarding them as novelties, 
first taught from or after Sinai ? It is easy 
indeed to comprehend the appropriate wis- 
dom of their solemn republication after the 
children of Israel had so long dwelt in the 
midst of a corrupt idolatry, and so far as 
we know without the advantage either of a 
fixed code or of positive institutions,+ to 
cherish and keep alive the truths which their 
fathers had possessed. ‘True, these great 
principles of religion are nowhere taught in 
the Book of Genesis as precepts; but 
neither is belief in God, nor any other part 
of the religion of the patriarchs, set out in 
a creed or a code. We only see it live and 
work : and are not these great principles of 
love to God and man the very same princi- 
ples, which made Enoch too good to remain 


* Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, p. 12. 

+ Itis at any rate remarkable that the reason given for the 
release of the children of Israel from Egypt is (Exod. vii. 16: 
viii. 20) that they may serve God in the wilderness ; and again 
it appears, from Exod. viii 29-23. that they could not perform 
the proper sacrifices to God in Egypt, but must go intu the 
wilderness for the purpose. 















under the conditions of an earthly life, and 
which fashioned the faultless character of 
Joseph ? 

The Mosaic law was neither the full 
enunciation of a personal religion for indi- 
viduals, nor an instrument for educating a 
nation into counsels of perfection. In 
truth, it dealt with the nation rather than 
with its component members, and laid down 
precepts for each of these only in so far as 
it was necessary to maintain them as a com- 
munity separated from the rest, to testify 
against idolatry by the worship of one God, 
to exhibit through its ritual and sacrificial 
system the character of sin, to cherish the 
expectation of a coming deliverance, and in 
the meantime, and until the fulness of time 
should come, to gird about an encircled 
space, ‘* a vineyard ina very fruitful hill ;” * 
within which a spiritual worship, and the 
lives befitting it, might have full and un- 
hindered growth upon the basis tradition- 
ally known to the fathers of the race. 

But it may without difficulty be shown 
that, while the Mosaic law was a law of 
temporal sanctions only, the people did not 
fall so low, in the scale either of nature or 
of grace, as to suppose that the life of man 
is at an end when his remains are laid in 
the ground : that they did not sink so far 
beneath the ,other nations of remote an- 
tiquity, none of which appear to have en- 
tertained that dishonoring and dangerous 
belief, though they varied from others in 
the prominence which their systems assigned 
to the positive doctrine on the subject. It 
might perhaps be sufficient to cite the care 
taken and cost incurred by them in the 
sepulture of the dead, as proofs that when 
burial was accomplished they did not think 
tll was over. But more pointed proofs are 
not deficient. Let us take, for instance, the 
ease of the prophet Elijah. In his lifetime, 
he must have been a character as conspicu- 
ous as the sovereigns of the country ; while, 
after his death, it appears that a living 
tradition of his greatness made him the 
special type of the prophetic office, both in 
the mouth of Malachi, and when four more 
centuries had elapsed at the Transfiguration 
of our Saviour.+ It will not, I suppose, be 
lisputed, that the Hebrews received as true 
the history of his being corporally trans- 
ported into heaven : an occurrence, which 
we are specially informed that fifty men of 
the sons of the prophets stood to witness 
from a distance, while Elijah and Elisha 
passed over Jordan together.{ Is it possi- 
ble that a people, who believed this prophet 









































































































































































































































































































































































































* Isaiah, v.1. + Malachi iv. 2; Mark ix. 4. +2 Kings ii. 7. 
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had thus been carried up from earth, be- 
lieved also that with that miraculous trans- 
portation his existence came to an end ? 

Still more remarkable, upon the point 
now before us, is the proof of the popular 
belief afforded by the practice of necromancy 
among the people. The whole basis of such 
a practice lies in an established popular con- 
viction that the spirits of the departed not 
only existed, but existed in a state of sus- 
ceptible faculty, and might be moved, hy 
influences exercised in this world, to make 
apparition before the eyes of the living. It 
appears, indeed, that this practice was 
viewed by the governing powers with jeal- 
ousy, for the woman, who had ** the famil- 
iar spirit,” urged, when application was 
made to her, that it was dangerous for her 
to comply, because Saul had ** cut off those 
that have familiar spirits, and the wizard 
out of the land.” * Under such cireum- 
stances, as the prohibitions of the Mosaic law 
were no dead letter, the profession of the 
witch could only be kept alive by strong in- 
ducements ; and what strong inducement 
could there be, except a curiosity of the peo- 
ple for direct information about the dead, 
which involved the certainty of their con 
tinuing existence ? 

King Saul finds himself placed in desper- 
ate straits by the attack of the Philistine 
army, at the time when David was serving 
in its ranks. Samuel, the mainstay of the 
State, had recently died, and had been sol- 
emnly mourned for by the people. Saul 
was driven, in order to obtain the benefit of 
indispensable counsel, to seek the aid of 
those whom he had attempted to extirpate. 
Failing to obtain light upon the emergency 
by any of the ordinary means, he requires 
his servants to find for him a woman with a 
familiar spirit. He is referred to such 
person, who lives at Endor. He repairs to 
her in disguise, evidently believing that, 
though she would of course regard the king 
as her enemy, vet, if he could pass for one 
of the people, she would meet his desire, 
and evoke the spirit of the dead in the regu- 
lar way of business. She recognizes the 
king, and he has to give her a promise of 
indemnity. Samuel is then brought up ; 
and a scene is reported to have taken place, 
in which his spirit addresses King Saul, and, 
in the exercise of the gift of prophecy, an- 
nounces that his kingdom was to depart 
from him. Sach is the narrative, which 
would appear to imply the reality of the 
apparition. Both the rabbinical commen- 
tators, however, and the Christian writers, 


*1Sam. xxviii. 4,9 
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are divided upon this question down to the 
present day.* But this is a matter wholly 
apart from the present argument, which 
simply rests upon the fact that there was a 
general belief in such apparitions, a belief 
extending even to the king upon the throne. 
‘he measures taken by Saul for the sup- 
pression of necromancy and all witchcraft, 
may have been adopted in obedience to the 
stringent and repeated prohibitions con- 
tained in the law.¢ Those prohibitions do 
not expressly name intercourse with the 
dead, but this, I apprehend, cannot be ex- 
cluded from the general scope of the profes- 
sion; and, if so, the number and nature of 
the prohibitions is a fresh testimony to the 
popular belief in the existence of the soul 
after death, and seems to indicate its con- 
tinuity among the Israelites from the time 
of Moses onward. 

‘ It is not now the question how far this 
belief was developed, or how far it was 
operative on conduct. We have no proof 
from Scripture that it implied the punish- 
ment of bad men in the other world, though 
the cases of Enoch and Elijah may fairly 
stand as indicating the rewards of those who 
were pre-eminently good. Neither again in 


the Psalms is the penal part of the doctrine 
of a future life as plainly discernible, as the 
portion which concerns the rest and peace 


of saints. As we from Jomer, the 
ideas of future retribution and of future ex- 
istence have not a necessary, though they 
have an appropriate, connection. My prop- 
osition amounts simply to this: that, asin the 
time of our Lord, so in the pre-exilic periods, 
the Hebrew race in general did not believe 
in the extinction of the soul at death : and 
that, as to the completeness and moral 
power of this belief, we do not seem to have 
evidence requiring or entitling us to draw 
any very broad distinction in favor of one 
period as against another. Thus much I 
have admitted : that, as the theocratic sys- 
tem of Moses, aided by the order of prophets, 
worked in the earlier time ina manner more 
legible, so to speak, by the people, than 
after the exile, and as this may have tended 
somewhat to confine or weaken the habit of 
mind which resorts to future sanctions, so 
the post-exilie period, or that large part of 
it which was passed in a condition of politi- 
cal dependence, may to some extent have 
been favorable to a more active sense of the 
future life. But nowhere does a necessity 
seem to arise for supposing that the Jews 


see 


* See Grotius, Muneterus, and others, in the (rifict Sacri; 
ind of recent commentators, Adam Clarke, the Speaker's 
Bible, the Student's Bible, Mant, and Thomas Scott. Modern 
English commentators for the most part affirm the reality. 

+ Exodus xxii. 18; Levit. xix. 21, xxx. 6; Deut. xviii. 10. 
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received any large infusion of positive doc- 
trine on the subject of a future state from 
the circumstances of the Babylonish captiv- 
ity, or from Persian influences after its 
close. 


Il. 


If, then, it is admitted, even by those 
who favor the argument followed in these 
pages, that the doctrine of a future state 
nowhere entered into the prescriptions of 
the Mosaic law, and is not directly declared 
and inculeated in the earliest Scriptures, it 
probably subsisted among the Hebrews 
rather as a private opinion, than as an ob- 
ligatory belief. And it obviously follows 
that it did not form a part of those truths, 
or of that system, which the Jewish people 
were appointed to maintain and to trans- 
mit. It was not divinely intrusted to them, 
as part and parcel of their special work. 
Was there, then, any other, even if it were 
un indeterminate, provision among the na- 
tions for the conservation of this belief ? 

Undoubtedly, in this wayward world of 
ours, truth commonly has error on its bor- 
ders, and in the neighborhood of religious 
heliefs, in themselves just and weighty, 
there may lie all round a set of opinions, 
more or less openly avowed, which, if asso- 
ciated with them at all in the order of 
thought, are no better than their spurious 
offspring. Thus, from the Christian point 
of view, it was a great fact of religion that, 
long before the Advent, and indeed from 
the outset of human history, God had se- 
lected a portion or portions of the human 
race for high and special purposes to which 
He perceived their adaptation. From the 
call of Abraham onward, we perceive that 
great and wonderful selection of his poster- 
ity, which proclaims itself to the world down 
to this very day. But upon such a positive 
truth men have allowed themselves to graft 
the negative assertion, that the rest of man- 
kind were outcasts, without any sign of the 
Divine favor, or of possessing a share in the 
designs of the Almighty for the education 
of mankind. 

It is likely that this misconception may 
have been extended and strengthened by the 
great movement of the sixteenth century. 
That movement threw the mind of the re- 
formed communities upon Scripture, as a 
bulwark of defence against the ruling au- 
thorities of the Latin Church ; and this not 
upon the New ‘Testament only, which 
records the final breaking down of the wall 
of severance, but upon Scripture asa whole ; 
so that, especially within the energetic 
sweep of Scottish Presbyterianism, and of 





Puritanism in England, the Old Testament 
was lifted more nearly to a level with the 
New. In details the Old Testament itself 
testifies, by hundreds of passages, to the 
active providential relation with persons and 
races outside the confines of the Abrahamic 
race and the Mosaic dispensation. The 
dealing with Melchisedec, the marriage of 
Joseph to the daughter of the priest of 
On,* and cf Moses to the daughter of the 
priest of Midian,+ the assignment of por- 
tions of country in the promised land to 
Canaanites, the remarkable history of Ba- 
laam, the beautiful episode of Ruth the 
Moabitess, the explicit language of the 
Psalms, and of the prophets, among whom 
Jonah had no other mission than to Nineveh 
—all these circumstances, which might be 
stated with very wide development, ought 
to have made the enlarged knowledge of 
Scripture a guarantee against narrow con- 
ceptions. But the resort to the sacred vol- 
ume was of necessity in a great degree 
polemical ; and the polemical frame of 
mind, however effective for its immediate 
purposes, however inevitable in the case be- 
fore us, is too commonly fatal to enlarge- 
ment and impartiality of view. The netion 
of a race preferred over other races, and em- 
ployed in a particular case to administer 
punish.nent for depravity, was magnified 
into an absolutely exclusive love, and a not 
less sweeping condemnation or neglect. 

It was a breaking of new ground when, 
in 1815, there was published an essay of 
Bishop Horsley’s which treats of Messianic 
prophecy and of various portions of truth 
preserved among the heathen. Among 
these were included the immortality of the 
soul ; and the Bishop, in anticipation of re- 
searches to come, makes reference to the 
sacred books of Persia.t{ 

It has been, indeed, the belief of the 
Christian Church and community, that the 
history not only of the chosen people but of 
the world throughout a very wide circle 
was, before the coming of our Lord, a grand 
preparatio evangelica. In some respects, 
the forms of this preliminary discipline were 
obvious enough. The conquests of Alexan- 
der secured for that marvellous instrument 
of thought, the Greek language, such a cur- 
rency as, when backed by the influence 
which in the West had been acquired by its 
literary monuments, dispensed as it were 
with the day of Pentecost in the general 
action of the Christian Church, and sup- 
plied a channel of communication and a 





* Gen. xiv. 18; xlii. 50. + Ex. ii. 21. 


+ A Dissertation on the Prophecies of the Messiah dispersed 
among the Heathen, pp. 16,115. The essay, which was post- 
humous, is wider than its title. 
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vehicle of worship available in most parts « 
the civilized world. What the genius of 
Greece was to secure in the region 0} 
thought, the vast extension of the-Roma: 
empire effected in the world of outward fact. 
It prepared the way of the Lord and mad 
the rough places plain. Immediately be 
fore and after the advent, it levelled the 
barriers between separate and hostile com. 
munities, and for the first time established 
the idea of police in its highest form, and 
made peaceable and safe intercourse every 
where possible among men. Everywhere it 
was, as with us in Britain: ‘‘ when the 
Roman left us,’’ then it was that again 
** the ways were filled with rapine.’’ * 

Another stage on the way to the compri 
hansion of a truth of the widest reach and 
highest value was attained, when the world 
began to be sensible of its debt to ancient 
(Gireece. It may well be, to us of this day, 
a marvel to conceive how it could have been 
that, down to atime when poetry and tli 
arts had already achieved the most splendid 
progress, the Christian world remained in- 
sensible to the superlative dignity and value 
of the ancient Greek literature and art. In 
Italy at least, the compositions of the 
Greeks must all along have survived in 
numerous manuscripts. But the Greeks 
had not merely produced a certain number, 
not afterall a very large one, of great works 
of mind and hand: they had established 
habits of mind and of performance, alike in 
art, in letters, and in philosophy, such that 
they furnished the norm for civilized man 
in the ages to come. Hellenism became 2 
capital fact for the race. Greece supplied 
the intellectual factor under the new dis- 
pensation of Christianity, as truly as the 
Hebrew race supplied us with the spiritual 
force which was to regenerate the heart and 
will of man. And this was ‘done for mill- 
ions, who knew little but the name either 
of Greeks or Jews. And if this transcen 
dent function was assigned to the Hellenic 
race, outside the bounds of any continuing 
revelation, the question surely arises whether 
other races may, through their forms of re 
ligion or otherwise, have made their special 
contributions to the fulfilment of the grand 
design for establishing the religion of the 
Cross, and for giving it anascendency which 
is already beyond dispute, and which may 
be destined even to become, in the course 
of time, universal over the surface of the 
earth. 

The last, and in a much higher degree the 
present, centuries have opened the door to 


* Tennyson's Guinevere. 
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a knowledge wholly without precedent of 
these ancient religions, which took and long 
beld their place inconjunction with advanced 
civilization and commanding political power. 
I suppose that Sir William Jones and An- 
guetil du Perron will be forever famous 
among the pioneers in this great undertak- 
ing, the one for his services with regard to 
the Vedic, and the other to the Zoroastrian 
religion. Besides the vast subsequent prog- 
ress in the spheres of knowledge there 
opened, the interpretation of the Egyptian 
and the Assyrian monuments has effected 
nothing less than a revolution with regard 
to the archaic religions of the earliest great 
empires of the world. It is of the deepest 
interest to examine whether in any and what 
particulars, now recognized by Christians as 
undoubted portions of revealed truth, those 
religions were more advanced or more en- 
larged than the religion of the favored race. 
The question is hardly one entangled with 
controversy. No doubt, if it be found that 
these extraneous and independent religions 
taught in any point more fully than the 
Hebrews what Christians now acknowledfe, 
this will be for Christians a new and strik- 
ing proof that in the infancy of the race of 
Adam, and before its distribution over the 
earth, the Almighty imparted to it precious 
knowledge, which it could hardly have dis- 
covered, and was but indifferently able to 
retain. But those, who view religions as 
simply the formations gradually effected by 
our own unaided powers, from fetichism 
upward, will have their solution ready also : 
the diversities of the onward movement, as 
between one race and another, will for them 
only show variety in tastes and in capacity 
for progress. Let me proceed to an exam- 
ple. 

It is a favorite observation with the nega- 
tive writers on religion, that the narrative 
of the temptation in the Garden of Eden 
lends no support to the doctrine of the ex- 
istence of Satan or of devils, inasmuch as 
the seduction of Eve from obedience is 
ascribed simply to the serpent. ‘The per- 
sonal action of the evil spirit is mentioned 
in several places of the Old Testament. 
But there is no identification of him with 
the serpent of Paradise ; and further, there 
is no distinet intimation that he came to be 
what he was through a rebellion against God 
followed by a fall from heaven. The mag- 
nificent description by Isaiah * of the fall of 
Lucifer from above, though it may well 
serve for a description of such a rebellion, 
is primarily referable to the king of Baby- 


* Isaiah xiv. 4-19. 
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lon. It is only passages of the New Testa- 
ment, and these not systematically com- 
bined in its text, which inform us that he 
was a fallen spirit, once in conflict with the 
servants of the Most High. We hear noth- 
ing, in fact, from the Old Testament of the 
War in heaven. But while this awful tradi- 
tion was waiting for its sanction from the 
pens of Apostles, and was apparently un- 
known to the Hebrews, there was sufficient 
recollection of it in the heathen religions. 
We are told of it as late as by Horace.* 
Homer gives it us in various forms—of the 
Titans punished in ‘Tartaros,t of the 
Giants,{ and perhaps also in the attempt of 
Otos and Ephialtes to scale the heavens.§ 
Still, we had not until recently had easy 
means of carrying the tradition further back 
into remote antiquity. But the Assyrian 
monuments, though as yet but partially un- 
veiled, furnish a tablet,|| thought by Mr. 
Smith to be one of those about which 
Berosus states that they were buried before 
the Deluge, and disinterred after it had 
subsided. This tablet contains the story of 
the seven wicked gods or spirits, who con- 
spired together to make war against Hea. 
And Hea sends his son Merodach to put 
them down, even as Horace in his fine ode 
assigns to Apollo a capital share in quelling 
the attack of the Giants.€ Probably much 
more evidence could be collected to the 
same effect. But what has been said is suffi- 
cient as an instance in support of my gen- 
eral proposition, namely, there may be cases 
where the independent religions of antiquity 
have enshrined in very pointed forms tradi- 
tions justly to be called primeval, which 
have obtained no clear notice in the Old 
‘Testament, but which subsequently appear 
as authorized portions of the New. If this 
be true, then it is surely also true that these 
religions were employed pro ¢anto in the 
counsels of Divine Providence, for purposes 
reaching beyond and above the conscious- 
ness of those who proclaimed and practised 
them, 

Let us now proceed to take a somewhat 
higher flight. It will be admitted on all 
hands that the doctrine of a life beyond the 
grave is an article essential, to speak mod- 
erately, for the completeness of religion. 
Locke, in his famous Essay, excluded from 
toleration those who did not believe ina 
future state, because without such belief, as 
he held, they could give no sufficient guar- 
antee for their conduct as good citizens. 


* Hor. Od. b. iii. 1; v. 49. + Iliad, x. 429. 

+ Hom. Od. vii. 59, 206. § Jbid. xi. 307. 
G. Smith's Assyrian Discoveries, pp. 398-402. 

© Hor. Od. iii. iv. 60-4. 
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No one perhaps would act upon such an 
opinion now. There is a law written in our 
nature itself, apart both from temporal sanc- 
tions and from the prolongation of existence 
after death, which of itself imposes upon 
sound minds a real obligation to good con- 
duct. But there are several things which 
may be fairly urged. First, all men have 
not sound minds; and secondly, that the 
doctrine of a future life not only harmo- 
nizes with, but very greatly strengthens 
that obligation. And moreover, that any 
power, which society now possesses to dis- 
pense with this powerful sanction, and yet 
enjoy comparative impunity, is largely due 
to an elevation in the social standard of 
right and wrong, both public and private, 
due to the long reign of Christianity in the 
manners, policy, and belief of civilized man. 

We have seen that the doctrine of a future 

life was not among the sanctions of the 
Mosaic law. It is*not necessary for my pur- 
pose to endeavor to track it through all the 
non-Mosaic religions of antiquity. It will 
be enough to dwell upon two of them, in 
which it appears to have attained, at a very 
early date, a remarkable development. And 
it is noteworthy that, while the recipients 
of special religious light in prehistoric times 
were Semites, neither of these cases is found 
among members of that family: the one 
being Aryan or Japhetic, and the other 
what is commonly called Turanian. They 
wre respectively the cases of Iranians or Per- 
sians, and of Egypt. And there is a certain 
amount of resemblance between the two 
forms of development, which tends to favor 
the presumption of a common origin. 
*- The *‘ strain to faith,” which Professor 
Cheyne regards as unsuited to an early stage 
in the existence of the race, seems to have 
been put upon the Egyptians and the Ira- 
nians at avery early stage indeed. Perhaps 
the case of Egypt carries us nearer to the 
fountainhead of historic time by its certified 
antiquity. But the date of Zarathustra, or, 
according to the Latin corruption of the 
name, Zoroaster, is thrown back by many 
beyond the reputed age even of the Egyp- 
tian remains. The modern Parsees bring 
him down to about 550 B.c.; but Drs. 
Haug and West point out that the move- 
ment, which he led, is noticed in the earlier 
Vedas, and conceive it not unreasonable to 
place him as a contemporary of Moses. 

The great work of Sir J. Gardner Wilkin- 
son, published in 1837-41, made us familiar 
with the belief of the Egyptians, not only 
in a future life, but in a life of future retri- 
bution. Their funerals se2m to have been 
celebrated with the utmost pomp of relig- 
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ious rites.* It is a well-known and at least 
plausible opinion, that the skilled preserva- 
tion of the mummy was intended to conserve 
the remains in a condition fit for renewed 
occupation by their former owner. On the 
Monuments, a procession of boats cross, 
from Thebes, the Lake of the Dead, and at 
the necropolis the body is set up in the an- 
cestral sepulchre. The final judgment is 
held before Osiris, no sinecurist like Aido- 
neus in Homer, but the real working soy 
ereign of the Underworld and its inhab- 
itants ; who governs as well as rules. Bi 
fore him justice was administered, without 
the law’s delay; administered there and 
then. The actions of the dead man were 
weighed in the scales of Truth, and record 
ed by Thoth.+ Horos then conducted him 
into the presence of Osiris, Anubis also tak- 
ing a share, and the four Genii of Amenti 
waiting to do their part. It was not dread 
of disgrace, says Wilkinson.{ which the 
Egyptians were taught to look upon as the 
principal inducement to virtue, but the fear 
of that final judgment, which awaited them 
in ‘a future state, and which was to deal 
with their omissions as well as with their 
crimes. The all-scrutinizing eye of the 
Deity penetrated into the secrets of the 
heart ; and, as the rewards of the good were 
beyond conception, so were the punishments 
of the bad, who were doomed to a transmi- 
gration into the forms of the most detested 
animals. The evidence of their belief is to 
be found amply recorded upon the oldest 
among their monuments.§ In later times, 
the features of ritual and presentation were 
perhaps less strongly impressed upon the 
masses, but the tenet continued to be ac- 
knowledged by the Egyptians, and it seems 
sufficiently clear that from them the doc- 
trine of immortality was learned by Pythag- 
oras and Plato. || 

Let us now turn to the testimony, per- 
haps less remarkable, of the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion. In the person of its great teacher, 
it was mainly based, says Haug, on Mono- 
theism,® although the motor, or evil princi- 
ple, was present with that of good in Ahura- 
masda, or Ormuzd, himself.** He taught a 
future life which was to succeed the present 
one: nor did he hold survival only, but ret- 
ribution, and likewise the resurrection of 
the body.+¢ On the third night after death, 
the soul of the dead man approaches the 
bridge of Chinvat (or assembling). and is 
contended for by Deities on one side, and 


* Manners and Customs of the Ancient Eqyptiana, by Sir 
J. Gardner Wilkinson, Second Series, vol. iii. plates 83-8. 


+ Wilkinson, iii. ix.-xi. + Lhid. ii. 438 § Jbid. i. 211 
Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, at ii. 123. 
© Haug, p. 301, ** P, 303. ++ Pp. 217, 811-13 
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Devas on the other, while he is examined 
hy Ormuzd himself as to his conduct in the 
flesh. The pure soul passes the bridge, 
with a company of its fellows, and an escort 
of the blessed ones, into heaven. 

But the souls, which come to the bridge full of 
terror and sick, find no friend there: the evil 
spirits, Vizaresha by name, lead them bound down 
into the place of the dead ; into the darkness, the 
dwelling of the Druj.* 

Thus the Persian religion had a developed 
doctrine of immortality, like that of Egypt ; 
though they were shut out by their rejec- 
iion, in the early stages, of imagery and 
ritual from using those means of stamping 
it on the general mind, which were so free- 
ly employed by the Egyptians on their 
monuments. Nor can we doubt that the 
belief in immortality continued to hold its 
place in the authoritative standards of the 
religion, for we understand that it is cher- 
ished by the Parsees at the present day as a 
practical tenet. Whether it had not lapsed 
long ago from its position of influence may 
be doubtful. At any rate, a passage which 
we find in Ilerodotos seems to suggest a 
change of that character under the Achx- 
menid sovereigns of Persia. Cambyses, ab- 
sent from his capital, had put to death his 
Lrother Smerdis. ‘The murdered man was 
personated by an impostor, who proclaimed 
himself king, and sent a herald to make the 
proclamation in the camp. Cambyses at 
once challenged on the subject the person 
whom he had sent to commit the murder. 
This was Prexaspes, who replied by saying, 
‘* If the dead rise again, tnen indeed you 
may expect also to meet Astyages the Mede ; 
but if things continue as they have been, 
you need have no anticipation of trouble 
from that quarter.”’ + 

Prexaspes spoke with the object of re- 
moving alarm from the mind of the king. 
This speech indicates a decline; and de- 
terioration had also been manifested in other 
great articles of the religion of Zoroaster. 
First, it had been developed into an abso- 
lute dualism.{ Each of the two contending 
powers was surrounded with a council of six 
members, over which he simply presided, 
like a moderator in a presbytery. Under 
the sacerdotal and ritualistic system of the 
Magi, as Duncker§ assures us, Ormuzd 
himself was represented as offering sacrifices 
to Mithra and others ; actual images of the 


* Duncker, /Zistory of Antiquity, b. ii. ch. vii.: from the 
Vendidad. 

+ Herod. iii. 62, misquoted, as I conceive, by Duncker (vol. v. 
p. 181, Abbott's translation). The text runs: ei wéy vuw of 7e0- 
vewtes aveotéeage . . . ei 8’ ot. Waomep mpd Tov, K.T-A, I note 
the tone and spirit, as well as the words, 

+ Haug, p. 305. 
§ Book vii. ch. vii. Abbott's translation, p. 161 of vol. v. 
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deities were fashioned under the first Ar- 
taxerxes ;* and Artaxerxes II., falsifying 
the account of Herodotos,} erected a tem- 
ple, as well as statues, to Anakita at Ecba- 
tana. { 

To conclude. Both the conservation of 
the belief through so manv centuries, and 
the immense force with which it seems to 
have acted on the public mind at the earliest 
epochs, stand in singular contrast, as to this 
great article, with the Mosaic system : nor 
do I see how we can refuse to recognize a 
sublime agency for the preservation of truth 
in the oue case, as well as in the other. 
The God of revelation is the God of nature. 
The means employed may be different, but 
the aim is the same. And when the Re- 
deemer, standing in Judea, brings life and 
immortality fully into light, He propounds 
a doctrine already not without venerable 
witness in the conscience and tradition of 
mankind. 


DR. SCHURER ON THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL.S$ 


BY REV. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., DEAN 
IRELAND'S PROFESSOR OF EXEGESIS OF 
HOLY SCRIPTURE, OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


From The Contemporary Review (London), October, 1891 


Wuew the Editor kindly offered me the 
opportunity of replying to Dr. Schiirer’s 
article, it happened that I was already en- 
gaged upon it—not indeed directly, because 
I had not then seen the Contemporary Re- 
view, but in a form in which the greater 
part of the substance of it had previously 
uppeared in Germany. ‘lwo years ago a lit- 
tle volume was published at Giessen || con- 
taining two lectures, one of which was by 
Dr. Schiirer on the *‘ Present Position of 
the Johannean Question.’’ Anything of 
Dr. Schiirer’s would at any time have at- 
tracted my attention, but this did so par- 
ticularly, not only from the candor and 
fair-mindedness by which it was distin- 
guished, but also from the fact that it an- 
ticipated a thought and purpose of my own. 
‘The leading idea which ran through it was 
the approach which the two sides in the 
critical controversy had of late been making 
toward each other; and I too had been 
struck by this, and had been hoping to take 
it in like manner as a starting-point in wu 


— 


* Book vii. ch. vii. Abbott's translation, p. 176 of vol. v. 
+ Ibid. p. 177. ¢ Herod. i. 131. 
§ Dr. Schiirer’s article was reprinted in the previous number 
of this MAGAZINE. 
“ Vortrige der Theologischen Konferenz zu Gicesen.” 
V. Folge. Giessen, 1889. 
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survey of the critical situation. At the end 
of last term I announced for October a 
course of University lectures on this sub- 
ject, which are likely afterward to appear 
in print. It may be thought, therefore, to 
be superfluous that I shonld offer these re- 
marks in advance upon the paper, but sev- 
eral reasons have determined me to do so. 

In the first place, I must confess to being 
a little disappointed with the paper in its 
English dress. It does not seem to read so 
judicially as it did ; additions and altera- 
tions have been made in it, which have their 
value, but which seem to have given to it 
somewhat more of a cast of advocacy ; it is 
(or at least it appears) less sympathetic 
toward the conservative position, and one 
who adopts that position feels himself more 
put upon his defence. At the same time 
the Contemporary Review reaches a wide 
public, and one which is not likely to con- 
cern itself with what I may have to say else- 
where. But there are points in Dr. 
Schiirer’s article which I should be sorry to 
see pass unchallenged. And much as | 
think it marks a real advance on the critical 
side, and gladly as I welcome it as a step 
toward an ultimate understanding, I should 
be sorry for it to be thought that the posi- 
tion is exactly as it is described. 

It will not, however, be expected that I 
should enter fully into the arguments by 
which Dr. Schiirer supports his case. For 
that I must refer to the fuller statement 
which I am making elsewhere. It is not to 
be supposed that questions of this magni- 
tude can be thrashed out in the pages of a 
magazine. I do not understand that Dr. 
Schirer himself is of that opinion ; but he 
has indicated with great clearness the broad 
lines of the controversy. He has taken I 
think a greater step than has vet been taken 
toward narrowing down its issues. And I 
cannot but think that it will be a still fur- 
ther gain if he is met frankly from the op- 
posite camp, and if some one, who the pres- 
ent writer only wishes was rather more 
representative than himself, would say how 
far his proffered terms can be accepted. 
Dr. Schiirer comes with an olive-branch, 
and I, too, would meet him with an olive- 
branch. A little mutual discussion may 
clear the ground for further parleys. 

I fear that at the outset I cannot take to 
heart his comforting assurances that the 
question of the authorship of the Fourth 
(rospel is not one which need affect the faith 
ofa Christian. That faith rests upon what 
Jesus Christ really was, and not only upon 
what the Church has supposed Him to be. 
But the question of the authorship of the 


Fourth Gospel is important chiefly from its 
bearing upon the character of the evidence 
as to what He was. So far as that evidence 
is imperfect or untrustworthy, our faith wil! 
rest upon insufficient grounds. 

It is not, then, a question which can | 
entered upon with a light heart, or one i) 
which merely academic or literary issues a 
involved. It is wholly different from the 
question as to whether there are one or two 
or more [saiahs, or what may be the date « 
some of the Psalms : 


‘ Non levia aut ludicra petuntur 
Priemia, sed Fidei de vita et sanguine certant.’ 


Of course it is a satisfaction to find that 
Dr. Schiirer can surrender the Fourth Gos 
pel without surrendering anything funda 
mental with it. I would not willingly place 
a stumbling-block in the way of those who 
are able to go with him. I am only afraid 
that I cannot count myself among the num 
ber. However, I do not say this with a 
view to evade the critical problem. On this 
ground at least Dr. Schiirer and I are at 
one. I quite admit that a critical problem 
must be solved by critical methods-—meth- 
ods, that is, that are really critical ; and if 
our sense of the interests at stake makes us 
scrutinize those methods closely, and per- 
haps even jealously, this should be only a 
wholesome guarantee of soundness and care 
in their application. Far better to wait a 
whjle before a conclusion is reached, than 
reach it on hastily gathered and imperfectly 
tested data. ; 
By no means the least valuable part of 
Dr. Schiirer’s essay is the historical sketch 
of the course of criticism. It was a happy 
thought to mark off the periods by the 
names of Bretschneider (1820), Baur (1844 
1347), and Keim (1867). The characteriza- 
tion of each period is also, I think, skilfully 
given. The list of more recent opponents 
of the Gospel is, however, I suspect, less 
imposing than it looks. Of Thoma, Dr. 
Schiirer has formed a sutlicient estimate, 
though there are occasional good things 
among much extravagance. Pfleiderer will 
do his reputation no credit by the few pages 
which he has devoted to the Fourth Gospel 
in his ** Urchristenthum” (pp. 776-786). 
But Pfleiderer the critic is a different per- 
son from Pfleiderer the historian of doc- 
trine, and by no means entitled to the same 
consideration. Immer’s ** Neutest. Theolo- 
gie” is quite a second-rate piece of work. 
Oscar Holtzmann disarms criticism by his 
modest preface. Perhaps it was this and 
his name which secured for him what I ean- 
not but think a too complimentary notice in 
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the ** Theologische Literaturzeitung.”? Of 
. different calibre, no doubt, is his elder 
cousin, Dr. H. J. Holtzmann of Strassburg ; 
but this most acute, widely read, and indus- 
trious scholar is addicted to hypercriticism, 
[t is significant of his mental attitude that 
he has succeeded in convincing himself, and 
ulmost, as it would seem, succeeded in con- 
vincing Mangold as well, that the First 
Epistle which bears the name of St. John 
is not by the same author as the Giospel.* 
The most striking treatment of the Fourth 
(iospel with which I am acquainted on the 
negative side is that by Weizsiicker in his 
* Apostolisches Zeitalter’” Ilere it 
comes in as part of a broadly planned con- 
structive argument, which is developed in 
a masterly manner. Iam stating in another 
quarter my own reasons for thinking that 
even the view thus presented of the Fourth 
Gospel is untenable. 

I observe that the English version of Dr. 
Schiirer’s article has not been brought quite 
strictly down to date. No mention is made 
of a group of writings by Dr. Hugo Delff 
(** Geschichte des Rabbi Jesus von Naza- 
reth,” ‘* Das vierte Evangelium,”’ 
and ‘* Neue Beitriige zur Kritik u. Erklarung 
d. vierten Evangeliums,” 1890), or of Dr. 
Paul Ewald’s ** Hauptproblem der Evan- 
gelienfrage’ (1890), or of Nodsgen’s ** Ge- 
schichte d. neutest. Offenbarung’ (1891). 
All these (with some qualification in the 
case of Dr. Delff) are on the same side, in 
favor of the Gospel ; and in point of ability 
they will well bear comparison with their 
opponents. Dr. Delff is independent and 
original almost to a fault ; but the theory 
which he puts forward, strange as it may 
seem, has rather more to be said for it than 
would appear at first sight. He believes 
that the Gospel has been interpolated (he 
would cut out the greater part of the pro- 
logue and the Galilean sections), and he 
does not think that the Gospel was written 
by the son of Zebedee. But he does think 
that it was written by an eye-witness, whom 
he identifies with John, the Presbyter of 
Papias and Eusebius. He holds that this 
John was a native of Jerusalem and a mem- 
ber of one of the high-priestly families, tak- 
ing quite literally and making much of the 
statement by Polycrates, that he wore the 
golden plate (7étaAov) of the high priest.+ 
There are certain points about the Gospel 
of which Dr. Delff has laid a vigorous hold ; 
one is its essentially Jewish character, and 
the extent to which its statements may be 


(1886). 


1880 : 


*** Jahrb, f. prot. Theol.** 1882, p. 128 ff. ; Bleek-Mangold, 
* Einleitung,”’ p. 769. 
+ Eus, H. E. iii. 31, 3. 
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illustrated ont of the Talmud; and the 
other is the insight which the author shows 
into the temper and aims of the upper 
classes in Jerusalem. His book is full of 
shrewd remarks, it is fair to add, cutting 
both ways, for he is a perfectly free lance in 
criticism. I need hardly say that I do not 
think that the interpolation theory will 
stand ; but the book is one which will have 
to be reckoned with. Dr. Paul Ewald is 
another wielder of a vigorous pen, and a 
staunch defender of the Gospel as it stands. 
He does not treat the whole subject, but he 
has, | think, shown reason to believe that 
the characteristic ideas of the Fourth Gos- 
pel had a wider diffusion in the Apostolic 
and sub-Apostolic ages than they had been 
supposed to have, and that it is not legiti- 
mate to follow the Synoptic type merely to 
the exclusion of them. After all, that type 
represents, not the general consciousness of 
the Church, but the particular tradition 
embodied in the two leading documents, the 
Mark Gospel and the Matthwan 
Again, I do not think that all Dr. P. 
Ewald’s materials will hold good ; but there 
isa sufticient residuum to establish his point, 
and this, too, will have to be reckoned with. 
Nésgen represents a more old-fashioned and 
stricter conservatism. I cannot say that I 
find his close-packed volume easy or attrac- 
tive reading ; but it deserves the recogni- 
tion which is due to painstaking and con- 
scientious worh. 

In regard to our English criticism, Dr. 
Schirer, I think, has been a little misled in 
supposing that the discussion of external 
evidence so much preponderates over that 
of internal. So far as it may seem to do 
so, this is due to the impulse given to that 
side of the controversy by the work entitled 
** Supernatural Religion.” If 
will take up any of the recent commentaries 
on the Gospel, especially those by Dr. West- 
cott and Dr. H. R. Reynolds, or the ** Intro- 
duction” by Dr. Salmon, he will see that 
the external evidence has no larger place 
than is its due.* 

Twenty years ago, in a youthful work of 
my own, I excused myself for treating only 
of the internal evidence on grounds very 
similar to those alleged by Dr. Schiirer. 


Logia. 


Dr. Schiirer 


‘** The subject of the external evidence has been 
pretty well fought out. The opposing parties are 
probably as near to an agreement as they are likely 
to be. It will hardly be au unfair statement of 


* Dr. Westcott gives to it about 4¢ pages of his ** Proleg 
mena,’ which extend in all to 97 ; ynolds as 
25 pages out of 161; Dr. Salmon treat 
Johan 
ternal evidence is less easy to separate, but he gv 
into the internal evidence, and the same might | 
Plummer and Archdeacon Watkins, 
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the case for those who reject the Johannean author- 
ship of the Gospel to say that the external evidence 
is compatible with that supposition ; and on the 
other hand we may equally say for those who ac- 
cept the Johannean authorship that the external 
evidence would not be sufficient alone to prove 
it.” * 

When this was written I do not think 
that I was prepared for quite so great an 
extension of the evidence as has since taken 
place. I amat present disposed to rate the 
argument from external evidence rather 
higher. Of course *‘ prove”’ is a large word, 
and it would certainly be too much to say 
that the genuineness of the Gospel was 
** proved” by the external evidence. Still, 
I believe that it is distinctly favorable to 
the genuineness. Several points | am will- 
ing to concede to Dr. Schiirer in the sum- 
mary which he has added to the English 
version of his paper. (1) I think that Eng- 
lish criticism has taken too little account of 
the so-called Alogi. Not that their dissent 
is of much real importance ; it appears to 
have been based upon doctrinal or critical 
and not upon historical grounds, and it 
does not at all imply the existence of a con- 
tinuous tradition adverse to the Gospel. 
Still, it is an exception to the general con- 
sensus, and so far forth it shows that toward 
the end of the third quarter of the second 
century the Canon of the Gospels had not 
eached the same degree of fixedness in 
some localities that it had in others. (2) I 
attach but little weight to the now un- 
equivocal testimony of the Clementine 
Homilies, because of the uncertainty of 
their date. It was the ‘Tibingen critics 
who laid stress upon them first, and the 
same stress has continued to be laid upon 
them longer than was necessary. (3) But, 
on the other hand, the recovery of the 
** Diatessaron”’ is a fact of real importance. 
Tatian’s *‘ Diatessaron’? and Heracleon’s 
‘**Commentary”’ together are significant of 
the estimate in which the Gospel was held 
between Justin and Irenzus, and are more 
than a valid set-off against the Alogi. 
There is really a very strong phalanx of 
testimony from this period. (4) I take note 
of Dr. Schiirer’s admission, which is no 
more than right, in regard to Justin ; but I 
think that it is too readily assumed that 
the fewer allusions to this Gospel are due to 
any doubt as to its authority. Tatian alone 
would be presumptive evidence against any 
such doubt. But how many other causes 
might account for this slighter notice! 
Justin’s Christianity can hardly have been 


* ** Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gos- 
pel,” p. 3. London, 1872. 
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of many years’ standing when he wrote, 
The Gospels probably did not all reach hin 
at once ; he would use most those whic!) 
came to him first and pre-occupied his men- 
ory. At least one great Johannean conce;, 
tion—that of the Logos—exercised a very 
considerable influence over him. But Ju 

tin not only had the Gospel; he had it, | 
suspect, with more than one marked corra))- 
tion already in its text (John i. 13, iii. 3, 5, 
and possibly ix. 1*), proving that it was no 
newly circulated work. More of this else- 
where. (4) I am _ surprised to see Jr. 
Schiirer repeat an argument which has so 
often been exploded as that about Papias. 
I would commend to him the decisive dis- 
cussion of it in Bishop Lightfoot’s ** Essays 
on Supernatural Religion.” It would be 
much truer to say that the evidence 0 
Papias and Polycarp to the First Epistle is 
evidence also to the Gospel. And Bishop 
Lightfoot + gave a reason, which is not 
without some weight, for believing that 
Papias had a knowledge of the Gospel. (5) 
The tendency in England among very dis 
passionate theologians is to think that 
Basilides himself, and not merely his disci- 
les, used the Gospel. So (inferentially) 
Wr. Hort : { so a paper recently read in Ox 
ford by Dr. James Drummond ; and so. 
too, the great American scholar, Dr. Ezra 
Abbot. I may add that Staehlin’s theory 
about the Hippolytean account of Basili 
des, though suggested from this side the 
water, is finding but little favor among us. 
But if Basilides accepted the Gospel, where 
is the probability that it was composed in 
the second century ? 

On all these grounds I think that there 
is aclear balance of testimony in favor of the 
(iospel which cannot be put aside as if it did 
not exist. ‘he composition of the Gospel 
is pushed back to a time very near that of 
the Apostle, and even the modified date 
(130 A.p.), which Dr. Schiirer now believes 
to be the ** latest” (p. 394), cannot, I think, 
be maintained. 

But I am willing to allow that the main 
battle must be fought out on the internal 
evidence. 

And here I am afraid that Dr. Schiirer 
will think me rather grasping, for I must 
take all, or nearly all, the concessions which 
he gives me, and (with one exception) | 
have but little to offer him in return. 

That he should make these concessions 
speaks well for his disinterestedness and 
openness of mind. But they are such as 


* Cf. Resch, *‘ Agrapha,”’ p. 23 f. 
+‘* Essays,”’ p. 198 (see also pp. 32 ff., 184 ff.). 
+ ** Dictionary of Christian Biography,” i. 271. 
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must certainly be made, and that in still 
fuller measure, for truth cannot always lie 
hid, and it will assert itself in the long 
run. 

The one point which Dr. Schiirer seems 
disposed to give, and which I hesitate in 
accepting, is as to the day of the Crucifixion. 
yr. Schiirer sums up here very fairly and 
well. He quite sees that there is a case, 
and a strong case, on both sides. ‘There is 
much to be said both for the Synoptic date 
(Nisan 15) on the one hand, and for St. 
John’s date (apparently Nisan 14) on the 
other. Dr. Schiirer admits that the evi- 
dence is evenly balanced, but thinks that 
‘it must be distinctly granted that the 
Johannine narrative is internally the most 
probable.”” Twenty years ago I took very 
much this view myself. 1 was content to 
allow the Johannean version simply to over- 
ride the other. To-day Iam not so sure 
that the two narratives cannot be recon- 
ciled ; and if they are reconciled I think 
that it must be on the basis of the Synoptic 
version, not the Johannean. 

Let me not be misunderstood on this 
point. I do not wish for any wresting of 
either narrative simply in the interests of a 
harmony. I am not concerned to prove 
that either St. John or the Synoptics are 
free from error. If there is a real collision, 
so let it be. But in everyday life, when 
two alternatives are put before us—both 
strongly supported, and yet, as it seems, 
mutually excluding each other—the conelu- 
sion to which we come naturally would be 
that there was somewhere behind the scenes 
some unknown factor which would recon- 
cile them, if we only knew it 

In the present instance the question is 
one which must be ultimately decided by 
specialists in Jewish antiquities. The 
crucial points, as it seems to me, are two. 
Schiirer adduces evidence to show that no 
‘courts could be held and no business trans- 
acted on the first day of the Paschal feast. 
But all the passages cited relate, not toa 
feast day, but to the Sabbath, and therefore 
depend for their force upon the assumption 
that feast-day and Sabbath were precisely 
on the same footing. But it seems to me 
that Nosgen is right in ealling this in ques- 
tion.* The other point is, whether the 
phrase ** eat the Passover” may refer to the 


eating of the Chagigah, and not to that of 


*“Gesch. d. neutest. Offenb.”’ i 579. The reference to 
Knobel-Dillmann on Ex. xil. 16 runs as follows: * Die Ge 
hiiftsruhe braucht keine giinzliche zu sein ; es darf gemacht 
werden, sras gegessen wird von jeqlicher Seele, da. h. die Speisen 
diirfen bereitet werden welche die Personen brauchen Am 
sabbath und Vers6éhnungstag war jedes Geschift verboten, 
‘uch Feueranmachen, Kochen und Backen, an den andera 
Festtagen blos jedes Arbeitsgeschiift.”’ 
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the Paschal Lamb. I have in my mind 
Schiirer’s own monograph on the subject 
(‘‘ Ueber @zyeiv 7O mioya, Giessen, 1883). 
But a higher authority still on such a sub- 
ject pronounces against him. Dr. Eder- 
sheim concludes a note written directly in 
view of Schiirer’s argument: ‘*‘ No com- 
petent Jewish archxologist would care to 
deny that ‘Pesach’? may refer to the 
‘Chagigah,’ while the motive assigned to 
the Sanhedrists by St. John implies that in 
this instance it must refer to this, and not 
to the Paschal Lamb.” * Iam prepared to 
think, therefore, until better advised, that 
the narrative in St. John need not conflict 
with that in the Synoptics. 

On the other points on which St. John 
either adds to or seems to correct the Sy- 
noptic narrative I have never had the slight- 
est doubt, and I am glad that Dr. Schiirer 
recognizes the excellence of the Johannean 
tradition. The qualification which he adds 
surely may be struck out. Ina few expres- 
sions here and there, and possibly in por- 
tions of the narrative, the Fourth Gospel 
appears to be dependent on the Synoptics. 
I agree that this is the most probable ex- 
planation of coincidences like the two hun- 
dred denarii worth of bread (John vi. 7 ; 
Mark vi. 57), or the myrrh that might be 
sold for three hundred denarii (John xii. 5 ; 
Mark xiv. 5). It is not exactly a case of 
‘ borrowing,’’ but the writer had seen the 
works of his predecessors, and his memory 
was quickened by what he read there. Ido 
not think that he wrote with his predeces- 
sor’s words actually before him ; but if he 
had done so, and if he had copied them far 
more extensively than he has, I cannot 
understand how Dr. Schiirer could write 
that ‘* literary dependence on the Synoptics 
is very strange for an Apostle."” There was 
a stage when such an argument might have 
been used, but that I should have thought 
was far past. Surely ** literary dependence” 
of one writer upon another—great or small 
—is one of the very commonest phenomena 
all through the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation. 

It isa different matter when we come to 
the supposed want of progressiveness in St. 
John’s presentation of the Messianic claim. 
Ifere there isa real ground for Dr. Schiirer’s 
objections, and he has stated them with 
much foree. And yet he has not. I think, 
escaped the danger of writing as an advo- 
cate rather than as a judge. If he were 
writing as a judge, a good many facts would 
come into view which he has ignored, and 





*** Life and Times,’ &c. ii. 568 (fourth elition). See also 
the preceding note. p. 566 f. 
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his estimate of some of those which he has 
given would have been somewhat different. 

I will, however, meet him at the outset 
by saying that I am prepared to make one 
large concession—that concession which, as 
he rightly says, marks the chief advance 
that conservative critics have now in very 
many instances made toward their op- 
ponents. I make it not merely from a wish 
to conciliate them, or to rescue the genuine- 
ness of the Gospel, but in the interests of 
what I conceive to be historicaily probable 
and true. In this respect I have no change 
to make from the position which I took up 
twenty years ago. ‘lo say that the Gospel 
was written by St. John is not to say that it is 
necessarily in all points an exact representa- 
tion of the facts. It was written by the 
Apostle toward the end of a long life. But 
what should we expect under such circum. 
stances ? When an old man looks back 
over the past, one of the first things which 
he is apt to lose is the sense of perspective. 
End and beginning draw nearer together. 
The facts which belong to an earlier stage 
of development are seen in the light which 
is thrown upon them by a later stage, and 
this later interpretation affects the state- 
ment of them as history. I admit that St. 
John’s narrative may have been influenced 
in this way. I am not prepared to say ex- 
actly how far it has been influenced, but 
some such influence seems to me to be in 
the nature of the case. 

I cannot. however, allow that the narra- 
tive is by any means so unprogressive as it 
has been made out to be. Even Dr. Schiirer 
does not seem to be able to get rid of our 
modern associations. Because we attach to 
the name ‘* Messiah” a fully developed 
Christology, he seems to suppose that it 
must have attached to it from the first. It 
is true that Jesus of Nazareth is recognized 
as the Messiah by the first disciples who join 
Him. But what of that? There were a 
score Messiahs between the death of Herod 
and the fall of Jerusalem. Large sections 
of the people were keenly expectant of the 
Coming One, and were ready enough on 
slight evidence to greet and acknowledge 
Him. But these first hasty and vague 
recognitions were very different from the 
deliberate confession of St. Peter, when it 
was clear already that the common idea of 
the Messiah was not that which Jesus Him- 
self entertained, or which He came to sat- 
isfy. ‘The blessing which St. Peter called 
down upon himself was the blessing of those 
who saw this—saw at least something of 
this—and yet believed: ‘‘ Blessed is he 
whosoever shall not be offended in Me !’’ 





It was this test which perhaps we nee 
not say proved too much for the Baptist, 
but seemed at a time of great and natural 
depression as if it might prove too much 
for him. There is not the smallest contr: 
diction between the misgivings which aris 
in the Baptist’: mind in his dungeon at 
Machaerus, and that high inspiration (as 
much above his ordinary Jevel as the dou} 
was below it) with which he saluted Jesus 
when He came to his baptism. I am sur- 
prised that Dr. Schiirer should acquiesce i) 
such a shallow view of history as to supp: 
that there was any such contradiction, and 
that the question of St. John must needs he 
that of *‘ one in whom the spark of faith is 
beginning to glimmer for the first time !” 
Our German friends have one fault : they 
are apt to think of men and women as if 
they were machines which have but one 
motion, and not creatures of flesh and 
blood, now obeying this impulse and now 
that. 

I am surprised, too, at Dr. Schiirer’s next 
paragraph, which I feel sure that he would 
not have written in the ‘* Theologische 
Literaturzeitung,” or anywhere in which it 
appealed to a trained, and not to a popular 
audience. ‘The expulsion of the buyers and 
sellers from the ‘Temple is put forward as 
an act implying the highest prerogatives of 
the Messiah. Why so? It is precisely on 
the same footing with many of the acts of 
the Old Testament prophets ; it might have 
been performed by Isaiah or Jeremiah, or 
Micaiah the son of Imlah, and very possibly 
would have been performed by them if they 
had had to deal with the same state of 
things. 

When we look at all beneath the surface 
of the Johannean narrative there are man\ 
signs of the same reserve which we find in 
the Synoptics. After the feeding of the 
5000 the crowds cannot restrain their en- 
thusiasm ; they try to take Jesus by force 
and make Him king (vi. 15); but He re 
tires cut of their way. A little later we find 
Him still in Galilee, and His brothers half- 
ironically urge Him to go up into Judea : 
‘**For no man doeth anything in secret. 
and himself seeketh to be known openly. 
If Thou doest these things, manifest Thy- 
self to the world” (vii. 4). This is hardly 
consistent with a public and continuous 
proclamation of Messiahship. This state of 


things still lasts as late as the winter before 


the Passion. At the Feast of Dedication 


(i.e., in December) we are told that the 


Jews came about Jesus and said to Him. 


“** How long dost Thou hold us in suspense : 
If Thou art the Christ, tell us plainly 
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24). Clearly He had xot hitherto told 
them ** plainly ;° He had not made any dis- 
tinct and explicit declaration of His Mes- 
siahship. Ll would venture to lay stress on 
this passage. It is the Johannean counter- 
part to the message of the Baptist, and re- 
veals a consciousness on the part of the 
writer of the true state of things. It also 
agrees with the confused and whispered 
juestionings of chapter vii., where indi- 
viduals are still groping their way toward 
an assured belief ; they have a suspicion 
that the Messiah is among them, and apply 
ull the tests they know to ascertain the 
fact ; but there does not appear to be any 
clear and direct issue, involving a Yes or 
No, set before them 

Whether all this is equally consistent with 
the discourses recorded in the previous 
chapters is more than I should like to say. 
We are apt to read into them more than 
would be read into them at the time. But 
I suspect that the Evangelist himself also 
made them more explicit in the announce- 
ment of Divinity. I have said already that 
J would not vouch for the literal accuracy 
of these discourses. Yet no valid argument 
ean be drawn from that against their Apos- 
tolic authorship. It is just what must have 
happened unless the laws which regulate 
the processes of the human mind were sus 
pended. The foundation of the discourses 
I fully believe to be genuine. There is noth- 
ing in them which is really inconsistent 
with what we know from other sources of 
the teaching of Jesus. For the proof that 
this is so I may appeal to a writer to whom 
Dr. Schiirer will listen with respect. Dr. 
H. Hl. Wendt, in the recent volume of his 
* Lehre Jesu,’’ after a most elaborate com- 
parison of Johannean doctrine with that of 
the Synopties, ends by drawing up a series 
of propositions, all of which he contends 
ure fully confirmed from them. I would 
not of course pledge myself to every detail 
in Wendt’s position ; I do not believe in his 
theory of interpolations. I agree both with 
him and with Dr. Schiirer that certain 
points are selected by the Evangelist for 
special emphasis which would not bulk so 
large in the actual teaching of Jesus; and 
also that there may be very possibly an ele- 
ment of anticipation in time, truths being 
put forward in the Gospel at an earlier date 
than that to which they really belonged. I 
agree also that there has been some recast- 
ing in the form of the discourses. But this 
is the furthest point to which I can go. 
And I see in all these points an argument 
for rather than against the view that the 
Gospel was written by St. John. A lesser 
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man, a man with faith less deep, a man less 
thoroughly imbued with the mind of Christ, 
would have been more timorous in his 
handling. ‘The Evangelist writes from a 
serene height of full assurance and personal 
conviction, which it seems to me easiest to 
attribute to an Apostle of the Lord. 

But are there other reasons for regarding 
the Gospel as the work of an Apostle ? 
There are really overwhelming reasons, 
which may be seen amply stated by our 
English authors—Westcott, Salmon, Wat- 
kins, Plummer, Reynolds, Gloag; or by 
Continental scholars, such as Luthardt, 
Godet, Weiss, Beyschlag, Nosgen, Bleek, 
and a number of others. It is, I cannot 
but think, nothing less than morally certain 
that the author of the Gospel was a Jew of 
Palestine, and also in a high degree proba- 
ble that he was a contemporary and eye-wit- 
ness of the events which he records. The 
first proposition is proved by his intimate 
knowledge of Jewish topography, manners 
and customs, and modes of thought. It 
would be wearisome to repeat the lists of 
instances which have been accumulated in 
such profusion ; but it should be enough to 
take up a work like Lightfoot’s ‘* Hore 
Hebraice,”’ or Wiinsche’s ‘* Erliiuterung 
der Evangelien aus Talmud und Misrasch, ” 
or to study the notes in Dr. Edersheim’s 
‘** Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,”* to 
see how thoroughly at home the Evangelist 
is on Jewish soil. For the second proposi- 
tion appeal may be made primarily to the 
life-like presentation of the way in which 
Christianity gradually detaches itself from 
Judaism, the gradual testing and acceptance 
or rejection of the Messianic claims, with 
the impression which they made upon d:ffer- 
ent classes and sections of the people—a 
picture of singular variety and delicacy : 
and appeal may be made secondarily to the 
clearness, precision, firmness of stroke, or 
generally graphic effect in the delineation 
of scenes and characters.* This last point 
no doubt admits of a twofold explanation. 
It may be due to direct contact with the 
facts, or it may be due to a strong dramatic 
imagination. The second century does not 
furnish much encouragement to the latter 
hypothesis; but it may be allowed that 
genius sometimes overleaps the conditions 
of time and place, and therefore we will not 
press the argument unduly. However this 
may be, no genius, we contend, would have 


* Let me suggest to the reader to got through for himself 
-" h passages as i. 19-28 ; vii. 11-15, ’ < 

54-57. Let him ask himself in part t 
ao thee ini, 2; iv. 9; vi. 30-31; vii 15, 2, 48 ‘9 : viii. 48 ; 
ix. 2; x. 21, would have occurred to a Christian writer in the 
second century. 
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treated the collision between Judaism and 
nascent Christianity as the Evangelist has 
dealt with it; and we securely rest upon 
that for proof that no middle link inter- 
venes between the facts and their narrator. 

I regret to see that the two propositions 
I have mentioned are still disputed by Dr. 
Schiirer. At the same time I note with 
pleasure his admission that the old supposed 
catalogue of errors in matters Palestinian is 
no longer tenable. Keim set the example 
in treating this part of the subject with can- 
dor,* and Dr. Schiirer has gone yet further 
in the path of reasonable criticism. Yet 
even he leaves one solitary instance still 
standing, though he allows that it is ** not 
decisive” (!)—the old, well-worn argument 
that the Evangelist, by speaking of Caiaphas 
as “‘ high priest of that year” (xi. 49, 51), 
implied a yearly tenure of the high priest- 
hood.¢ When we consider how impressed 
the Evangelist is with the momentous issues 
of the erisis he is describing, how fond he 
is of emphasis, and of this particular word 
éxeivog for conveying emphasis, and the fur- 
ther fact that about the time in question 
high priests were repeatedly set up and de- 
posed by the Romans (for instance, the three 
immediate predecessors of Caiaphas in as 
many years), it would surely be no great 
straining of the critical conscience not to 
allow this one most doubtful objection to 
weigh against the ninety-and-nine good and 
sound examples of direct acquaintance of 
the Evangelist with the circumstantial set- 
ting of his narrative. 

More noteworthy altogether than any- 
thing I can remember to have seen in Ger- 
man are the arguments on this head of an 
English clergyman, the Rev. J. A. Cross, 
vicar of Little Holbeck, Leeds.t These 
are. however, of different degrees of value, 
and I hope to examine them at some length 
in another place. 

The last stronghold into which Dr. 
Schiirer retires has two bulwarks—(1) the 
opposition of the Gospel to Judaism, and 
(2) the Greek philosophical training of the 
author. 

In regard to (1) Dr. Schiirer surely draws 
large inferences from the simple mention of 
St. John along with St. Peter and St. 
James in Gal. i. 9. The truth is, that we 
know absolutely nothing of the mental pro- 
cess by which St. John followed the general 


*** Jesu von Nazara,” i, 133. 

+ The two Holtzmanuns have improved upon this by con- 
tending that the notion is borrowed from the Asiatic apycepers 
(H. Hoitzim., ** Einl.,”” p. 469, second edition; O. Hoitzm., 
** Joh.-Ev.”* p 115). 

+ Westminster Review, August 1890, pp. 172-182; Critical 
Review, Feb. 1891, pp. 152-158 ; Classical Review, 1#90, p. 453 
t., 1891, p. 142 f. (cf. p. 245 ff.). 


movement of the Church toward eatholicity, 
except what we learn from the Gospel (0: 
the supposition that it is genuine). Where 
the teaching of facts had been so decisive 
and in the destruction of Jerusalem, writ 
ten, as it were, by the hand of heaven itse|{ 
—it surely is not strange that one who was 
possessed of such profound ideas as to the 
working of God in history should have ac 
cepted unreservedly a conclusion whi 
fitted in so well with the rest of his think- 
ing. And yet we need not goall the lengths 
with Franke to hold that the Gospel has it 
roots very really in the Old ‘Testament, a 
that the development which it discloses is 
an extremely gentle and gradual develop- 
ment. marked by no violent breaks or con- 
vulsions, but a steady, continuous growt! 
from first to last. And we may hold, to 
(with Wendt*), that the attitude of the 
Evangelist to the Old Testament is esse) 
tially that of the Apostolie age, and not tha 
of the period which followed ; ** that it 
not like that of the Rabbis or of Philo : not 
like that of St. Paul, or of the Gnostics, or 
any other post-A postolic estimate ; but tha 
it has its analogy only in the attitude ot 
Jesus toward the Old Testament, as attest: 
by St. Mark and by the Logia.” When we 
add to this natural inward growth from deti 
nite evangelical premisses an outward rr 
moval in time and place from the centre of 
Judaism, with something of an origina 
sense of antagonism between the spirit of 
Galilee and of Jerusalem, and between the 
disciples of Jesus and His perseeutors and 
murderers, it seems to me that all the 
phenomena receive a satisfactory explana- 
tion. On the other hand, the negative 
theory which is advocated by Dr. Schiirer 
gives by no means a satisfactory account of 
the fundamental rooting of the Gospel in 
Old Testament ideas. 

This fundamental rooting is, I take it, 
really a far more important fact than any 
contact which the Gospel shows with Greek 
—i.e., with Alexandrian — philosophy. 
When I first wrote on the Fourth Gospel 
I accepted what was then the predominant 
view, that the prologue to the Gospel at 
least did point to such contact and connec 
tion. If I am now inclined to think differ- 
ently, | hope that [ can honestly say that it 
is not from apologetic motives, but in defer- 
ence to what I conceive to be a better and 
truer view of the facts. With the example 
of St. Paul before us, and the extraordi- 
narily rapid growth which he underwent in 
a very short space of time, we could not 


** Lehre Jesu,” ii, 355 
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think it strange if a nature no less receptive 
showed traces of Hellenistic influence after 
from twenty to thirty years of residence in 
a Greek city. But, as at present advised, I 
am disposed to reduce those traces to a 
minimum. On this point I should have to 
join issue directly with Dr. Schiirer. I con- 
fess that by none of his previous writings 
was [| prepared for the language which he 
ises in his article, which seems to me to be 
strangely wrong and beside the mark. ‘* The 
Logos doctrine is not the only point of con- 
tuct between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Gireco-Jewish philosophy. The whole world 
of the Evangelist’s thought is much more 
Hellenistic than (Old Testament) Jewish. 
The prominent intellectual characteristic 
which distinguishes him comes from the 
(ireek sphere of edueation. ‘The essence of 
salvation consists In the knowledge of the 
truth : through it freedom is attained. Re- 
demption is therefore etfeeted through en- 
lichtenment. So Jesus is the Redeemer, 
because He brought His revelation”’ (p. 44). 
I will confront Dr. Schiirer here with an- 
other, to whose words he will attach more 
weight than he will to mine—his former 
colleague as professor, and his present col- 
league as editor—Dr. Harnack. I quote 
from the second edition of the ‘** Dogmen- 
geschichte,” which is less favorable for my 
purpose than the first :— 


yer 
»t 
{ 


‘It is not Greek theologqumena which have been 
at work in the Johannean theology. Even the 
Logos has little in common with Philo’s but the 
weme, and its mention at the beginning of the Book 
is an enigma, and not the solution of one—but out 
of the ancient faith of the Prophets and Psalmists 
the testimony of the Apostles to Christ wrought a 
new faith in one who lived among Greeks with 
disciples of Jesus. For this very reason the author 
must undoubtedly, and in spite of his sharp op 
position to Judaism, be held to be a born Jew.”’ * 

There are points in this with which I can- 
not agree, but it is at least far nearer the 
truth than what has just been quoted from 
Dr. Schiirer. The interpretation of the 
prologue to the Gospel by the latter seems 
to me to rest on a radically wrong exegesis. 
If the author had meant what Dr. Schiirer 
makes him mean, he would certainly be 
treading in the footsteps of Philo; but an 
intellectualism has been imported into his 
language which is wholly foreign to it. The 
‘*‘enlightenment’’ of which the prologue 
speaks is of the character and will, and only 
in a verv subordinate sense of the intellect ; 
and the revelation of God is also the revela- 
tion of His will and character, and has noth- 
ing to do with metaphysical speculation. 


* ** Poemengeschichte,”’ i. 85 (2nd ed.). 
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The same error runs through the note in 
which Dr. Schirer speaks of the doctrine of 
the Logos (p. 407) : 

‘The Greek expression ‘ Logos’ (John i. 1) is 
translated in Western versions of the Bible by 
‘Word.’ It might just as well be translated 
‘Reason’ (Vernunft), for the Greek expression 
signifies both, and the notion which lies at the 
basis of the conception of Logos allows of both 
modes of translation. The starting-point of the 
Logos is not simply the thought that God works 
by His word, His speaking (Gen. i.), but that He 
works through His reason, His wisdom (Prov. viii. 
ney” 


Dr. Westcott lays down at the beginning 
of his comment upon the same passage that 
** the term Adyv¢ never has the sense of rea- 
son in the New Testament ;’’ and the only 
way in which Dr. Schirer could make good 
his assertion to the contrary would be by 
cutting off the prologue from all connection 
with the Gospel. 

I am speaking elsewhere of what seem to 
me further erroneous assumptions of Dr. 
Schiirer’s—in particular of his denial * 
(which is not repeated in the article before 
me) of a connection between the Johannean 
Logos and the Vemra of the Targums ; but 
enough will have been said for him to 
understand where a clear line of separation 
still lies between us. I believe that I should 
have with me the great body of defenders of 
the Gospel in England. We have each 
learned from the other. At least I confess 
that I have modified several of the views 
with which I started quite as much from 
external teaching as from any growth of 
knowledge or reflection. ‘The only point 
on which I suspect that we should be some- 
what divided would be as to the extent to 
which there has been a recasting of form in 
the Johannean discourses.+ I suppose that 
I should go as far as anv one to meet Dr. 
Schiirer in this respect. But I do not see 
any reason to think that this recasting has 
heen carried beyond the point which would 
be, Ido not say permissible, but natural and 
probable, in an Apostle. 

We, here in England, are perhaps some- 
what averse to abstract thinking, but we are 
attracted all the more by what seem to us 
touches of nature and the play of actual 
human life. And as well as we can realize 
the historical situation in the Gospel, there 
is so much in it which corresponds, and cor- 
responds so forcibly, with what must have 
been the reality of Christ’s surroundings, 
that we find it impossible to detach the an- 
thor from implication in them. 

** Theol. Literaturzeitung,”’ 1886, col. 5. 


+ Allowance should also be made for some difference of 
opinion on the extent of Philonian influence. 
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IT am aware that there is a tendeney in 
Germany, dating, I imagine, from Weizsiic- 
ker’s ** Apostolisches Zeitalter,” to find a 
solution for the problem of the Gospel by 
referring it toadisciple of the aged Apostle, 
who made use of the tradition derived from 
him after he was gone. This is the view 
which is implied in the passage quoted 
above from the second edition of Harnack’s 
** Dogmengeschichte’’ (in the first edition 
the Gospel was treated as the work of St. 
John himself), and the same view is hinted 
atin the German original of Dr. Schiirer’s 
paper. It has no doubt at first sight the 
attractiveness of a compromise. It is, I 
think, less untenable than the view which 
denies all association of the Apostle with the 
(rospel ; but I cannot think that any more 
than that it will hold its own in the end. 
The characteristic features of the Gospel are 
not such as any tradition would have pre- 
served which was not committed to writing. 
But the moment we allow that any part of 
the Gospel was actually written by the 
Apostle we cannot stop short of assigning 
the main body of it to him. I must reserve 
to another oceasion some fuller remarks on 
this point. But in the meantime I would 
invite any one who was interested in the 
subject simply to study the passages to 
which reference was made above (p. 539 7.), 
and they are only a sample of a number of 
others, and to let them have their rightful 
weight with him. It is not enough to do as 
Dr. Schiirer does, merely to abandon certain 
negative arguments and waive certain objec- 
tions which have been taken to the positive 
arguments. ‘Those arguments must be 
allowed to tell in all their foree and vol- 
ume; and if that is done I cannot think 
that they will be held to be satistied by a 
conclusion such as Dr. Schiirer’s. 


PAINTER AND PREACHER. 
BY JAMES STALKER, D.D. 
From Good Words (London), October, 1891 


THERE is a real philosophical ground be- 
hind the comparison of the painter and the 
preacher. It is the connection between re- 
ligion and art. ‘This connection is a very 
prominent historical fact. Religion and art 
have been wedded on a grand scale, espe- 
cially in the Roman communion ; and art 
has achieved its greatest triumphs in the 
service of religion. 

3ut this connection may have been acci- 


dental ; and Protestants cannot allow that 
it has been wholly legitimate. Are the 
things themselves, then, connected in their 
own nature? They are very closely con 
nected. Religion has to deal with God, and 
art has to deal with beauty ; but may not 
(iod and beauty be at bottom different nam 

for the same object, which we call God 
when it addresses us on the ethical, and 
beauty when it addresses us on the wstheti- 
cal side of our nature ? 

At least the resemblances between God 
and beauty are numerous and important. 

Beauty inheres in everything—in land 
and sea, in earth and sky, in plants and an 
mals ; in man’s soul and in his actions ; 1 
the history of the world. Wherever we tur 
in this system of things wherein we dwell, 
it looks out on us from every object on which 
the inner or the outer eye can rest. It is a 
subtle something, a universally diffused 
light, immeasurable, elusive, but swelling 
and breaking softly on every shore of thy 
universe. In it we live, and move, and have 
our being. 

And in man there is something to which 
beauty appeals : he is a beauty-appreciating 
being. He was made for it, and rises nearer 
to his own ideal the more it enters into 
him. It is, however, a mere philosophical 
figment to say that it is he who creates it. 
Where would it be, the idealist asks, if there 
was no eye to see it ? Does it not first come 
into existence when the brute-mass of the 
universe assumes form and order ina think- 
ing mind? But this is only an intellectuai 
juggle. Beauty exists out there, whether 
we perceive it or not—an all-pervading es- 
sence, enswathing the whole round of nature. 

How like this is to a description of God ! 
He also is everywhere—in nature, in human 
nature, and in history. There is not a leaf 
or a blade of grass in which God is not puls- 
ing. Behind the purple streaks of stinrise 
and the rolling masses of sunset He is hid- 
den, as a figure is within its flowing robes. 
He is in every just thought of the thinking 
mind. THe is in the rise and fall of empires 
and the revolutions of peoples. It is the 
greatest of all heresies to banish Him to the 
outside of the universe, and make Him a 
mechanician keeping it going from the out- 
side. ‘* He is not far from every one of us, 
for in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.”’ 

On the other hand, there is in man that 
to which this Presence, which fills every eb- 
ject in the universe around him, appeals : 
man is a God-perceiving being. Ife is des- 
tined to know God, and his own develop- 
ment is measured by the degree in which he 
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attains to this knowledge. There is, in- 
deed, a certain kind of philosophy which, 
when it speaks of man as a religious being, 
intends only to assert that he has certain 
organic instincts which project out upon 
the screen of the universe a vast figure, to 
which the name of God is given, but to 
which there is nothing corresponding in the 
nature of things. This, however, is an un- 
vorthy account of the facts of life. As well 
might it be said that the universal percep- 
tion of beauty is a mere projection of the 
figments of the mind upon the screen of 
nature, in which there exists in reality no 
heauty at all. In man everywhere religion 
appears, and its outline is the more distinct 
the more he rises in the scale of develop- 
ment. The only fair interpretation of this 
fact is that the universe by which he is sur- 
rounded is full of asomewhat—innumerable 
facts suggests that it is a Someone—cease- 
lessly making impressions on him, of which 
religion is the result. 


Man is thus a beauty-perceiving and a 
(iod-perceiving being. But, although he 
lives surrounded by beauty and by God, it 
does not follow that he perceives either of 
them immediately or fully. In fact, the 
average man is extremely blind to both ; 
and the power of perceiving either is a slow 
and gradual acquisition. 

Here comes in the function of the artist 
and the preacher. The artist is the inter- 
preter of beauty to his fellow-creatures, and 
the preacher is the interpreter of God. The 
great majority of men require to have both 
(iod and beauty pointed out to them in the 
different regions of the universe and the 
different aspects of life, before they per- 
ceive them ; although, after they have seen 
them onee, they have the power of repeat- 
ing the perception, and even of transmit- 
ting it as a hereditary attainment. 

In reference to beauty, Robert Browning, 
one of the profoundest speculators on art 
who have ever appeared, has expressed this 
truth in the well-known lines, 


** We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted things we've passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see.”’ 


Every one will recognize the justice of this 
subtle remark in regard to single objects ; 
but it is equally true of classes of objects, 
and of whole sides of the universe. The 
power of perceiving the beauty of the world, 
which is now the universal possession of the 
educated, has been a very gradual acquisi- 
tion, some of the steps of which ean be dis- 
tinctly traced. For instance, the apprecia- 
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tion of the beautiful in landscape is held by 
first-class authorities to be a comparatively 
recent acquisition, not dating back much 
more than a hundred years. I have seen it 
alleged against Calvin that, although he 
passed his days in one of the loveliest spots 
on earth, there is not a line in all his works 
to show that he had ever looked with any 
emotion on the Lake of Geneva at his feet, 
or the glow of sunset on the distant Alps. 
But this is an ignorant charge ; because at 
that time this was a general defect even of 
the cultivated, the power of appreciating 
landscape not being yet developed. The 
rise of the appreciation of beauty can be 
traced in the same way in other sections of 
nature. Thousands of ploughmen have 
driven their share through the habitation of 
the ‘* wee, cowerin’, timorous’” mouse, and 
crushed the daisy ‘* ’mang the weet ;” but 
it is only since the eye of Robert Burns dis- 
cerned the beauty and pathos of these inci- 
dents that they have become beautiful and 
pathetic to every mind. 

Here, then, we see the function of the 
artists: they are the interpreters of the 
beauty of the world. They live for it ; they 
are on the watch for it : they diseover it in 
this and that; to a few of the greatest of 
them it is given to descry it in some large 
department of nature where it has not been 
perceived before; and, having learned to 
see it themselves, they teach mankind to 
see it. 

Precisely similar is the function of the 
preacher ; but it is God, instead of beauty, 
that he has to see, and help others to see. 
The savage has sometimes been represented 
as standing awe-struck in the midst of the 
universe, out of which he felt God to be 
looking on him with a million eves. But 
the very opposite is the truth. To the sav- 
age the world is bare and commonplace, and 
the power of seeing God in it is a laborious 
acquisition. Convictions about the exist- 
ence and nature of God, which are now so 
wrought into the very texture of the human 
mind as to appear to be part of its original 
endowment, have been a slow acquisition 
from the region of nescience. One here 
and there perceived God in this thing and 
that ; to some of the greatest minds it was 
given to see Him on new sides of the uni- 
verse ; tothe prophets of one favored nation 
it pleased Him to give a special revelation 
of Himself; those who had seen Him for 
themselves taught others to see Him ; and 
gradually the new power became the posses- 
sion of humanity at large. 


From these principles it would be easy to 
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derive rules for the behavior of the painter 
and the preacher in the practice of their 
sallings. 

The most fundamental one is this : that 
the painter must really see beauty, must 
live in it and enthusiastically love it ; and 
the preacher must really see God, his one 
enthusiasm being to see Him with greater 
clearness and in new regions, and to make 
others see Him. 

The call to follow the artistic life consists 
in the possession of the gift of seeing 
beauty. Unless a man sees it more fully 
than the multitude, to seek artistic fame 
ean be for him only a diseased ambition ; 
and the station and degree which any one 
takes among artists must be determined by 
the extent of his faculty for beauty. It isa 
question how far this faculty is a power 
which can be acquired. The general belief 
appears to be that it is a natural gift, for 
presence of which no reason can be assigned, 
except that it has pleased nature to bestow 
it. We, therefore, call it artistic genius. 

Is there a corresponding genius for per- 
ceiving God, which is conferred only on ex- 
ceptional individuals, and of which no ae- 
count can be given, except that it has 
pleased the Author of human nature to 
bestow it ? In the most orthodox systems 
of theology, the account given of the power 
of seeing God approximates closely to this, 
the definition of grace coinciding in many 
particulars with the definition of genius. 
And to the language of orthodoxy at this 
point that of some of the most unorthodox 
thinkers has had a singular resemblance. 
Goethe, for example, believed the faculty 
of religion to be a gift bestowed only on ex- 
ceptional individuals, and he did not think 
that it had been bestowed on himself. ‘There 
is, indeed, this great difference, that, while 
the gift of genius is in all cases congenital, 
the gift of grace may supervene at any stage 
of life; and probably the safest and truest 
view is that no human being is inaccessible 
to it: but the question whether or nut he 
shall be the possessor of it depends on his 
own behavior toward Divine influences 
which are common to all. 

It may still, however, be a legitimate in- 
quiry, whether for the true teacher of re- 
ligion something that deserves to be called 
a genius for religion be not necessary. 
While all men have probably in some degree 
the power of perceiving the beauty of the 
world, we justify a man for adopting the 
profession of an artist only if he possesses 
this faculty in a degree which amounts to 
genius. Does not the preacher require a 
similar justification ? Ought he not to be 


a man who, if religion did not exist, could 
create it from the vividness of his own im- 
pressions of God ? ' 

At all events the actual vision of beauty 
and of God alone makes the artist and tl) 
preacher. Conventionalism is the bane « 
art. It comes into existence as soon as art 
ists, instead of maintaining a living econ- 
verse with the spirit of beauty in the world, 
rely on the perceptions of their predeces 
sors, painting trees, animals and men, not 
from their own impressions of these objects. 
but according to traditional notions of how 
they should be represented. There hay 
been periods in the histery of painting, 
when artists have nearly ceased to live in 
contact with nature ; but, although during 
such periods there has sometimes been «i 
veloped an extraordinary mastery of th 
technique of art, yet these have always been 
periods of decadence ; because nothing will 
do as a substitute for the direct and living 
perception of the world. 

All this applies in the fullest degree to 
the occupation of the preacher. He is noth- 
ing unless he speaks that which he know: 
and testifies to that which he has seen 
There’ have been periods in the history ot 
preaching, when preachers have relied on 
the perceptions of their predecessors, and 
merely reproduced in their sermons thy 
phrases in which Christian experience had 
come to be described. But these have 
always been epochs of decay. Even th: 
phraseology of Scripture may be thus mis- 
used. Whatever else may be implied in in- 
spiration, it means at least that the human 
authors of Scripture had a genius for re 
ligion. In them the natural power of per- 
ceiving God was potentiated by asupernatu- 
ral influence, which ordinary men cannot 


‘reach. They saw God on every hand, and 


their perceptions of Him were infallibly vera 
cious. Their writings, therefore, remai 
for all time the norm for the interpretation 
of God, and for this purpose they are in 
valuable. But this does not mean, that we 
are to rely in such a way on their intuitions 


as not to take the trouble to see God for 


ourselves. On the contrary, the Bible exists 
for the very purpose of leading us forth to 
a God and a spiritual life, accessible now, 
whereof we may obtain fresh and present 
intelligence by our own experience. And 
itis this personal acquaintance with the Un 
seen which is the charm and the power of 
preaching. 

If from all the objects in which it inheres 
—heaven and earth and sea, the soul and 
the history of man—the wandering and im- 
palpable essence of beauty were to gather 
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and condense itself, and appear among men 
in some form of the flesh, in which all the 
powers of beauty—beauty of form, beauty 
of color, beauty of sound, beauty of senti- 
ment—were subtly combined—a form more 
enchanting than even that which was born 
out of the foam of the Cyprian wave—the 
test of the artistic spirit would lie in the 
welcome and homage which would be awak- 
ened in artistic natures by this embodiment 
of beauty. No such vision will ever break 
on the world of art. But the Divine es- 
sence, Which encompasses the worlds and is 
the life of all creatures, which pervades 
heaven and earth and the conscience of 
man, has gathered and embodied itself and 
walked forth among men in the flesh. In 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth—in His benevo- 
lent acts, in His words of grace and truth, 
and in Ilis atoning death—God has been 
manifested in a light so clear that there is 
init no darkness at all; and the supreme 
test of the spirit of the preacher consists in 
the homage of admiration and love which it 
renders to the Word made Flesh. 


THE C.M.S. AND BISHOP BLYTH. 
From The Rock (Ch. Eng.), London, September 4, 1891. 


Tne following is the heading and full text 
of the Archbishop’s Award :— 


THE BISHOP OF THE ENGLISII 
CHURCIE IN) JERUSALEM AND 
THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 

Certain questions having become matters 
of controversy between the Bishop of the 
English Chureh in Jerusalem and the Com- 
mittee of the Church Missionary Society, it 
was evidently desirable that the points in 
discussion should be suitably settled. 

In 1890 the Bishop published in England, 
but did not deliver or issue in the first in- 
stance to his clergy, ‘* A Primary Charge.” 
A review of this pamphlet was published 
with other documents by the Society on the 
9th Jan. 1891, entitled ** C.M.S. in Pales- 
tine.” 

The Lower House of Convocation of Can- 
terbury on 6th Feb. requested ‘** the Presi- 
dent and their Lordships the Bishops of the 
Upper House to consider the statements 
contained in the Bishop’s Charge, and the 
reply of the Church Missionary Society, and 
to take such steps as they might deem best 
for removing existing difficulties, strength- 
ening the catholic relations of the Church 
of England with the Orthodox Churches of 
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the East, and rendering renewed and vigor- 
ous support to the Mission among the Mo- 
hammedans in Palestine.” 

The Upper House on the 7th Feb. re- 
solved ‘* that the matter be referred to the 
President to be dealt with at his Grace’s dis- 
cretion.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
18th I'eb. in a letter to the President of the 
C.M.S. offered to inquire, in conjunction 
with the Archbishop of York and other of 
the Bishops, into the difficulties which had 
arisen, in the hope of arriving at a satisfac- 
tory settlement, and to this end requested 
the assistance of the Committee. The 
Archbishop also invited the assistance of 
Bishop Blyth. 

The General Committee of C.M.S. on 
March 10th, 1891, gladly undertook to ren- 
der to the Archbishop every assistance in 
order that fresh information upon the topics 
under discussion might be afforded him. 
The reference of such a matter to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops is in fact in accordance 
with the Laws and Regulations of the So- 
ciety. 

‘The Bishop expressed his satisfaction with 
the proposal and returned to England. 

We therefore, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Bishops of London, Durham, 
Winchester, and of Carlisle in the vacancy 
of the See of York, proceeded on the 24th 
and 25th of July to investigate the several 
existing difficulties. The following is our 
advice. 

1. MisstonARY CONFERENCE.—In_ the 
first two years of his episcopate the Bishop 
presided at one of two half-yearly meetings 
of the Missionary Conference as his prede- 
cessors had done. The Parent Committee 
was then consulted as to whether the Bishop 
was ex officio Chairman of that Conference ; 
and replied that, according to rule, his 
Lordship was not a member of that body. 
The Bishop claims the right of attending 
and presiding as belonging to his office. 

It appeared in our inquiry that the body 
called a ‘* Missionary Conference” in the 
Regulations of the C.M.S.. and altogether 
constituted by those Regulations, exists in 
each region where the Society has Missiona- 
ries, and consists of the Ordained and Lay 
Missionaries employed by the Society, 
European or Native, except Assistant Na- 
tive clergymen ; that the latter class, and 
other Pastors and Catechists of the Church, 
can be admitted with the sanction of the 
Parent Committee, and other persons only 
by Resolution of the same Committee : that 
this Conference by rule is summoned to 
meet by the Secretary, and appoints its own 
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Chairman at each meeting. The objects of 
the Conference are also strictly detined. 
They include review of progress, encour- 
agement of local action and organization 
within the Mission, and brotherly exhorta- 
tion. Further, where there is no ‘* Cor- 
responding Committee” (as there is not in 
Palestine), they have duties which are thus 
described in detail in the Laws and Requla- 
‘ions of CLAS. part V. sect. I.“ Addi- 
tional Regulations” 1-7 :— 

(1) To exercise a general superintendence 
over Educational Establishments designed 
for the benefit of the whole Mission ; such 
as, Colleges for Training Native Teachers, 
Model Schools, &e. ; and to appoint Visit- 
ing Committees to inspect and report upon 
the same unless other provision be made by 
the Parent Committee. 

(2) To confer upon translations of the 
Holy Seriptures and Book of Common 
Prayer, and upon the preparation of other 
vernacular works ; also to consult upon lin- 
guistic questions arising out of the same. 

(3) ‘To consult upon and propose to the 
Parent Committee the location or changes 
of location of Missionaries whenever circum- 
stances require it ; and generally to propose 
to the Parent Committee such changes as 
may seem to them desirable for the interests 
of the Mission. 

(4) To examine and receive such Cate- 
chists, European or Native, as it may be 
proposed to receive into local connection 
with the Mission, who must be reecommend- 
ed hy one at least of the Society’s Missiona- 
ries in the district, who has had sufiicient 
opportunities of testing the character and 
Missionary qualifications of the candidate, 
and is willing to certify that he will be a 
suitable Agent of the Society, upon the 
principle *‘ that none but spiritual agents 
can carry on spiritual work.’’ 

(5) To examine the cases of Schoolmasters 
whom it is proposed to receive into Ideal 
connection. 

(6) To make arrangements respecting the 
location, employment, and dismissal of 
Agents in local connection. 

(7) To consult upon the erection, if the 
necessities of the Mission may require it, of 
1ew Missionary Buildings, of Churches, or 
of School houses, and to refer plans and es- 
timates for the same to the consideration of 
the Finance Committee or any other Com- 
mittee which may be appointed for this pur- 
pose by the Parent Committee. 

It should be added that the ** Missionary 
Conference”’ is parallel to, and on the same 
footing with, the ‘* Finance Committee,”’ 
being entirely under the control and direc- 
tion of the ‘* Parent Committee.’ 
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We recognize the fact that a special dis. 
cussion of such specified subjects as are hore 
described is generally necessary among thy 
subordinately entrusted with their admi: 
tration. 

But it appears to us that it is sear 
consistent with the dignity of the Bis! 
that he should be a member of a Cominit 
whose duties, although most useful, 
local, personal, or strictly limited by ki 
lations of the Society ; that he should | 
summoned by one of his clergy to attend ; 
and that it should be constitutionally po 
ble that if he attended another chairn 
might be elected. 

In the long vaecaney of the See this Con- 
ference has undoubtedly discussed matt 
which are not properly within its scope, be- 
cause some settlement on the spot was per- 
emptorily required. Indeed, the practic: 
the Bishop’s attendance, which had insensi 
bly grown up in contravention of regulati: 
(for the Bishop had never been nominated 
au member), had led to its being consulted 
by him on affairs quite beyond its range 
If, consequently, the Conference has its 
extended its purview to disciplinary ques 
tions, which are beyond its powers, this 
not to us a matter of great surprise. But 
is desirable that the irregularity should 
ended, and that the Conference shou 
henceforth confine itself to its defined su 
jects ; and the Parent Committee in Eng 
land considers that the subjects propos: 
for its discussion should in all cases be su! 
mitted beforehand to the Bishop, and that 
any suggestions or resolutions arrived 
should be immediately reported to him, { 
his consideration and approval. If any of 
its acta or agenda should appear to be u/fre 
vires, the Parent Committee would imme- 
diately require that they should be referred 
back to the Bishop. 

It would follow that when the Conference 
desired the counsel of the Bishop on any 
matters, the suitable course would be that 
its members should wait on him by deputa- 
tion or otherwise, and not that he should be 
summoned or invited to attend their meet- 
ing. 

We are not, therefore, of opinion that the 
position of the Bishop would be in any way 
strengthened, his dignity consulted, or his 
authority duly observed, if he had a place 
within the Conference. 

But we are strongly of opinion, and in 
this opinion we have the hearty concurrence 
of the C.M.S. Parent Committee, that the 
proper body to be convened at stated times 
for the consideration of all branches of the 
work, experience, and duty of the clergy in 
Palestine, and of subjects which arise out 
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of them, is a Synod of the whole body of 
clergy. including the missionaries. ‘The Re- 
ports of the ** Missionary Conference’’ would 
he then brought before the Synod by the 
Bishop at his discretion, like other reports 
of work within his jurisdiction. 

It would be for the Bishop to consider 
whether it might be desirable to convene a 
till larger body, containing a representation 
of Laymen (answering in a measure to a 
* Diocesan Conference” in England) : but 
in any case we think that a Svnod of Clergy 
should be assembled annually by the Bishop’s 
authority, and the Committee of the C. M.S. 
entertain no doubt that every Missionary 
would gladly attend it. 

Neither of such bodies 
the nature of the legislative 

But their deliberative meetings 
would be of the greatest assistance to the 
Bishop, and a powerful encouragement in 
ull branches of the work. 

2. RELATIONS BETWEEN CLERGY.-—We 
are informed that the relation of the Assist- 
unt Native Clergy to the Missionaries is at 
present analogous to that of Licensed Cu- 
rates to Incumbents at home, and no sugges- 
tion of change has been brought before us. 
There is this ditference, viz., that the 
stipends of the Assistant Native Clergy are 
paid by the Society, and therefore (as is ad- 
mitted) their immediate relation to the 
Bishop and their appeal to him cannot be 
precisely upon the same footing as in Eng- 
land. Difticulties, however, which have :n 
the past arisen have now been adjusted ; 
und it is believed that the necessities of the 
position are not such as to create new difti- 
culties. Mutual consideration of the force 
of the Bishop’s License and of the position 
of the Society should obviate any need of 
iules. The Superintendents ought to re- 
port immediately both to the Bishop and to 
the Society any case in ‘which they feel 
called upon to take action. They should 
not take action in cases where their report 
will suffice, and any such action should be 
in all cases temporary, not exceeding sus- 
pension from discharge of duty. We con- 
sider that any financial change, e.g., sus- 
pension of stipend, should be under other 
authority, and not be exercised by the Mis- 
sionaries. 

The peculiar circumstances of the coun- 
try may offer important opportunities for 
carrying on distinct work among Jews within 
un area already assigned in the Bishop’s 
License to a Missionary of C.M.S. In such 
cases, wherever the Bishop licenses a special 
Agent or Missionary for this work, we think 
that the License should expressly limit any 
such Agent’s work to this definite duty ; 
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and he should be instructed to take no work 
among resident English or others outside 
his special function except upon express 
agreement of the Bishop with the Society’s 
representatives. 

All agree that there is need of more work- 
ers in the field. ‘The Society cannot in- 
crease its staff with due regard to the claims 
of other places, and we consider it, there- 
fore, very necessary that in many places not 
occupied by the Society the Bishop himself 
should plant, as he proposes, medical mis- 
sionaries, women workers, and other agents, 
lay or clerical. and we strongly recommend 
the development of the Bishop’s fund for 
these important purposes and for the build- 
ings which the Bishop earnestly desires to 
raise. 

3. MOHAMMEDANISM.—With regard to 
the diffusion of Christianity among Moham- 
medans, the Bishop and the Society appear 
to be at one in principle. This was and is 
the primary object of the whole work. It 
is work difficult and discouraging in the 
highest degree— partly on account of recog- 
nizible merits in the system which has to 
be displaced, and of the high character of 
many who sincerely live in its obedience. 
It is admitted on both sides that final suc- 
cess must be achieved mainly by the employ- 
ment of well-instructed Natives, able and 
zealous to represent Christianity with knowl- 
edge and intelligence, in outlines free from 
idolatrous or superstitious practices despised 
by the Moslem. It is manifest that at pres- 
ent the work has to be carried on indirectly 
through the progress of the Native Chris- 
tians themselves. Some diversities in prac- 
tice are thus not only unavoidable, but are 
even desirable. The stage of experiment 
has not vet been traversed. We think that 
the Society will do well to give careful con- 
sideration to some suggestions of the Bishop 
in detail. 

4. ProseLytism.—The Bishop has stated 
** that the C.M.S. engages in systematic ag- 
gression on the Churches of the East, in 
concert with similar efforts of the American 
Presbyterians . and in this view their 
various agents are appointed.”’ 

The C.M.S. has, in reply, ‘clearly stated 
that if any agents have proceeded in this 
manner they were not appointed with this 
view ; and that aggression on other Churches 
is not part of its system; its ultimate aim 
is the evangelization of Mohammedans ; it 
believes that any impression to be made on 
Mohammedans at large must be mainly 
made by Oriental Christians, who neverthe- 
less have for centuries done nothing for 
their enlightenment ; that to that end re- 
forms are essential, and it has circulated the 
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Holy Scriptures among them as the true 
basis and hope of such reform. The state- 
ment made by the C.M.S. is that ‘* They 
preach the Gospel according to the doctrines 
of the Church of England to all who are 
willing to hear, and admit to the services 
held by them all who are willing to attend 
—whether Mohammedans, Jews, or Chris- 
tians, and give instruction to all inquirers, 
of whatever religion.” *‘* There is no direet, 
special, controversial teaching in our schools 
against the errors of the Eastern Churches ; 
our teaching is positive and constructive, 
not destructive. ”’ 

The Bishop has now declared himself 
thankful that the Society thus distinctly 
repudiates the employment of agents for 
aggressive purposes, and point by point his 
Lordship assents to the above principles. 
The instruction of individuals whose con- 
sciences are affected, and their association 
with the English Church, he regards as in- 
evitable. He informs us ** that he has never 
differed from the C.M.S. as regards the 
treatment of individuals—and that he does 
not see how to limit their reception.” He 
thinks it impossible to exclude hearers from 
our Churches. The highest dignitaries not 
infrequently attend our services. 

We find no indication that the Society 
desires to act in concert with the American 
Presbyterians, or through agents trained by 
that body, in aggression upon other 
Charches. Circumstances which may have 
given color to the idea are either of the far 
past, or are explicable and explained. There 
is no doubt that the agents are constantly 
placed in positions of great difficulty owing 
to the want of education, the peasant rank, 
and in some cases the low moral standard of 
the monks and clergy, and that everything 
which tends to elevate or educate these, or 
to produce the desire for internal improye- 
ment, is not only beneficial to the Churches 
themselves, and welcome to their leading 
men, but is also the surest road to the con- 
version of Moslems. 

The Society judges that in the course of 
the progress which all desire, the formation 
of small congregations is practically unavoid- 
able, but that such progress would in time 
to come itself render them unnecessary. 
The Bishop does not take this in view ; he 
thinks that much may be done by frank 
communication with ecclesiastical authori- 
ties in cases as they occur. But healso con- 
siders that the congregations which have 
long existed could not be disbanded, and 
would simply become Presbyterian if neg- 
lected. He pleads strongly for more and 
better appointed churches for them and for 
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the English residents in each place. We 
have not found it necessary to pursue the 
question of what other provision would be 
at first possible for converts from Mohiam- 
medanism, or for individuals impelled on 
enquiry to unite themselves to us, or for the 
families of either. The treatment of the 
matter will be much in the Bishop’s hands, 
and for the rest we are sure the Society will 
give the utmost consideration to the Bishoy’s 
suggestions. 

We think that personal explanation 
smoothed the principal ditticulties of the 
situation. In ground so uncertain and ex- 
ceptional it is not possible to formulate 
rules, still less to adhere to them. But we 
are persuaded that as difficult cases arise, 
mutual intelligence and good-will promise 
all needful solutions. 

0. CONFIRMATION AND CHRISM.—'l he 
question is whether children, brought up by 
English churchmen or by others, who have 
received in infancy the Chrism of the Greek 


Church, but have not had the laying-on of 


hands by the Bishop, should be admitted 
without it to Holy Communion. 

While we forbear to assert that those who 
are held in the Greek Church to have fully 
received Confirmation, ought nevertheless 
in all cases to receive the Laying-on of 
Hands as a condition of being admitted to 
Holy Communion in our Church, yet we 
think that the Laying-on of Hands ong 
not to be refused to any candidates with re- 
gard to whom the Bishop himself is satistied 
that, however they may have reached | 
they truly entertain an intelligent and con 
scientious desire for it. Nor do we think 
it would be difficult to explain to the au- 
thorities of the Greek Church that, while 
the English Church acknowledges the right 
of all churches to determine. within the 
limits allowed by Scripture, their own ritual, 
it lavs great stress on what it believes to be 
the Apostolic method of administering Con- 
firmation as recorded in the Seriptures and 
preserved in our own Church. 

We think it desirable to point out, since 
we observe that the Lambeth Conference, 
1X88, is frequently cited as having given a de- 
cision on this question, that neither the En- 
eyclical Letter nor the Resolutions passed 
by that Conference make any mention of 
the subject. 

In conclusion we press alike on the Bishop 
and on the Society the exceeding duty which 
lies upon them to preserve both the unity 
and the dignity of their counsels and action 
in presentment of the true position of the 
English Church. Our Church has passed 
without break through the Reform of which 
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believes Eastern churches to stand in 
need. ler doctrines, ordinances, and rites, 
she presents as primitive, apostolical, and 
Scriptural. She feels intensely that it is 
her bounden duty, and the duty of other 
churches, to coavert the Jew, the Moslem, 
aud the Lleathen to Christ. 

In Palestine the situation is one of duty, 
but it is also one of peculiar and solitary 
difficulty. In that country, where religious 
interests cluster thickest, our Church has 
claimed a right to be represented as an in- 
tegral part of Christendom. Not only must 
the Jong abeyance there of its chief office 
and overseership have of necessity in some 
measure deflected the common current of 
order, but, under any circumstances, Church 
life is lived, and action taken amid relations 
elsewhere unknown. We act there in the 
presence of several ancient Christian 
churehes in which there is much that is 
impressive, and much wanting ; which have 
been kept in disability for centuries, and 
which we believe we can aid without arro- 
gance or interference. We act in presence 
of the power whose oppressions have been 
and are so effectual, whose religion we de- 
sire to change as bearers of the Gospel, and 
which yet we must and can finally assail 
only through the clergy and laity of the 
very churches which it at present contemns. 


We act among a steadily increasing popula- 
tion whose past and whose future is bound 
up in the very soil; to them also we labor 
to reveal the true meaning of their own his- 
tory and their own hope. 

It is not possible to put in words the 


strenuousness of the duty of peaceful- 
hess, 

A community in which varying views did 
not exist as to the wisest or safest means of 
carrying out such work in such surround- 
ings would be a body neither Catholic nor 
human. But we earnestly say that we have 
heard and seen among those who are alike 
devotedly engaged in the work no diversities 
of opinion which to our minds will justify 
any absence of practical harmony. Our 
with the future rather than 
with the past, and we believe that the dis- 
passionate explanations and candid listening 
which either side gave to the other in our 
presence will, by the help of the suggestions 
which in our office we have been enabled to 
offer, have cleared the way of peace. 

Epw. CANTUAR. 

I’. LONDIN. 

Bb. F. DUNELM. 

A. W. WINTON. 

H. CARLIOL. 
Lambeth, August Lith, 1891. 
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THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM 
—EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION BY 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR, REV. JO- 
SEPH PARKER, D.D., AND REV. 
HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 


From Te Christian Union (Undenom.), New York, October 
17, 1891. 


A Cuurcu oF ENGLAND VIEW. 


BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


No one can doubt the loss which has re- 
sulted to the kingdom of Christ from the 
disunion, and still more from the mutual 
hostilities, of Christians. Unity is a thing 
which we all profess to desire, and even the 
dullest imagination may conceive what re- 
sults might be accomplished both at home 
and abroad by the concentrated effort of all 
Christians, working together, heart and 
soul, for the achievement of common ends. 
To borrow a recent illustration, separate 
drops of water have but little force, but 
unite them into one great volume, and they 
form a Niagara whose unceasing power 
might quench the fires of Etna. If the 
time, the energy, the temper, wasted in 
futile and often bitter controversies were 
diverted to worthier ends, the diminution 
of friction and the increase of enthusiasm 
might add an almost incalculable momentum 
to efforts directed against the real foes of 
mankind. What economy might be effected 
by merging into one the expensive and 
elaborate organizations for good of a multi- 
tude of religious bodies ! What a hindrance 
to missions would be removed if Christian- 
ity faced heathendom with an undivided 
front, instead of sometimes showing, as now 
it shows, four or five diiferent groups of 
missionaries working in jealous, and to the 
heathen incomprehensible, isolation in some 
single field ! How far greater would be the 
power to face the deadly evils of the present, 
and the menacing problems of the future, 
if, instead of showing in every little town— 
almost in every hamlet—specimens of what 
Milton calls ** the subdichotomies of petty 
schisms’’—often separated from each other 
and from the Church of England by unes- 
sential and even infinitesimal differences 
abont minor and highly disputable matters 
of opinion—the ardor of Christian love 
burned on God’s altar with an undivided 
flame! We profess to deplore our disagree- 
ments and oppositions. We pray that the 
universal Church may be inspired continu- 
ally with the spirit of truth, unity, and con- 
cord. We pray for *‘ grace seriously to lay 
to heart the great dangers we are in by our 
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unhappy divisions.’’ Unless all these pray- 
ers and professions be hypocritical, they 
should be followed by real efforts. Now, 
there have been marked sigus, of late, that 
the desire for some form of reunion among 
Christian bodies is more than an idle profes- 
sion. One such sign was the Lambeth cir- 
cular. Another is the convening of various 
infermal meetings like the Langham Street 
Conference, and Canon Fremantle’s ** Chris- 
tian Conference,” and the existence of Lord 
Nelson’s *‘ Home Reunion Society.”’ A 
third is the pudlication of various books in- 
tended to formulate the terms of some 
eirenicon. We sympathize with all who 
work in this direction, but certain condi- 
tions are indispensable to their success. 

1. Unity is not uniformity. Unity is in 
the highest sense essential, nor can the Is- 
rael of God truly flourish so long as Ephraim 
envies Judah, and Judah vexes Ephraim, 
But Uniformity is not essential, nor per- 
haps even desirable. It certainly does not 
exist in the Church of England. If the 
Church of England can hold together as one 
body in spite of differences between its mem- 
bers which separate them more widely from 
each other than from some bodies outside 
her pale, it ought not to be impossible to 
find terms of a concordat which would at 
once render it possible to reunite various 
dissenting communities to the National 
Church. 

2. But this cannot be done without 
mutual concessions. Nothing but bitter- 
ness can arise from the uncompromising 
accentuation of points of disagreement. 
Take, for instance, the question of the His- 
toric Episcopate. It is certain that many 
are convinced that it is a matter of primary 
importance, essential to the dene esse, if not 
to the esse, of any Church. But many 
Christians, equally learned, equally devout, 
are no less unalterably convinced that it is 
not. Now, contradictories cannot be recon- 
ciled, and if neither side is likely to convert 
the other, would it not be better to find 
some modus vivendi in which both can har- 
moniously work together? In the Church 
on earth there always must be, as there 
always have been, many folds—many folds 
which differ from each other in construction 
—while yet there always has been, and al- 
ways will be, one flock. 

3. And this is certain—that there can be 
no more fatal cause of exasperation and per- 
manent disunion than will arise from any 
attempt on the part of the Church of Eng- 
land, or any of its members, to wnchurch 
the Dissenters ; to treat them as though 
they were mere outsiders in the common 


Church of Christ ; to hand them over with 
gracious and patronizing arrogance to \n- 
covenanted mercies. ‘The great majority of 
the Nonconformist bodies hold with us, and 
no less firmly than we do, the great eternal 
Christian verities. They belong, no loss 
than we do, to the great body of those to 
whom St. Paul sent his blessing—nam 

to all who love the Lord Jesus Christ iy 
sincerity and truth. No less than we, they 
are ** very members incorporate in the mys 

tical body of Christ which is the blessed 
company of all faithful people.’” They have 
been enriched by the divine blessing, and 
have shown in the ripest specimens of saint- 
liness those fruits of the Spirit by which 
they may be known as belonging to the 
Church of God. Will any member of the 
Chureh of England, or even of the Chureh 
of Rome out of the darkest corner of Mexi- 
co or Spain, dare to say that the door of 
heaven shall not open to these as widely and 
as spontaneously as to any one of us? If, 
then, they shall be no less than ourselyes 
honored members of the Church of the r 

deemed in heaven, it seems to be a smull 
and unwarrantable bigotry to treat them, or 
to speak of them, as though they do not be- 
long to the Church of Christ on earth. In- 
stead of adopting or hinting at such unten 
able and exasperating insinuations, can we 
not provoke one another to love and gow: 
works? Can we not, cheerfully and al! 
ways, put in the forefront the eternal 
truths of the Gospel respecting which we 
are unanimous, and relegate to the back- 
ground the question of organization and 
minor differences about which as yet we are 
unable to agree ? 


A CONGREGATIONALIST’S VIEW. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPIT PARKER, D.D. 


I entirely agree with the desire for Union 
which is growing on every hand. Is units 
compatible with diversity? I answer em- 
phatically in the affirmative. Diversity is 
a note of life: unity is a note of love. My 
personal conception of orthodoxy enables 
me to mingle freely and educationally with 
men from whom I differ widely in intel- 
lectual speculation. I am more and more 
convinced that men will never be united in 
opinion. Nor is it desirable that they should 
be. Opinion is necessarily variable and 
progressive. My opinion is but a line in « 
diary. ‘To-morrow it may be changed. The 
business of men is to take more care for 
moral constancy than for verbal consistency. 
It is along this line that I find insuperable 
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objections to written test-creeds. To write 
such creeds seems to me to distrust the 
Ifoly Ghost, and to create an artificial or 
professional conscience. I now speak of 
such creeds as are regarded as final and 
practically infallible—not as indicating gen- 
eral and substantial beliefs as a basis of 
trustful co-operation. If I may speak 
frankly—and [ may do so because I speak 
on my own responsibility alone—I would 
take all written creeds of all churches and 
deposit them in the centre of the hottest 
furnace. They create false orthodoxies. 
‘hey breed superstitions. They divide the 
loyalty which is due to the Scriptures alone. 
‘They make men word-peckers and nibblers, 
adverb and-preposition Christians, rather 
than humble-hearted and beneficent wor- 
shippers. 

Congregationalists have no written creed, 
but they have what, in my judgment, is in- 
finitely worse. ‘They have a syllabus which 
every man is allowed to treat as a theological 
football. It consists of words which every 
man may change, and of propositions which 
every man may modify or repudiate. It is 
full of 1. O. U.’s, which no man ever signs, 
and it indicates barometrical pressure, by 
which no man regulates his clothing or his 
ventilation. It is a most ghostly and a most 
ghastly thing ; a white spectre ; a shapeless 
outline ; an india-rubber idol (change the 
figure as your fancy wills) — something 
wholly destitute of dignity, having neither 
the form nor the power of authority. In 
addition to this pulpy syllabus, Congrega- 
tionalists have in some cases theological 
trust-deeds, on the basis of which they hold 
their denominational property. ‘These 
trust-deeds are never read. ‘They are skele- 
tons in the cupboard. Some churches do 
not even know where their trust-deeds are ! 
All this is worse than farcical. Why not 
publicly proclaim the solemn and ennobling 
fact that our unity is in our love of truth 
rather than in its literal possession ? ‘To 
love truth is infinitely more than to know 
it. I hold that in proportion as a man is 
really evangelical, in the sense that Jesus 
Christ is the Saviour of the world, is he 
large-minded, catholic, and hopeful. An 
evangelical little-eman is a fraud and a 
pest. 

Are we, then, to do away with opinions, 
with behefs, with watchwords? It is im- 
possible. We cannot live or associate with- 
out beliefs. But that is very different from 
organizing and reticulating them into elabo- 
rate or academic statements, and saying— 
‘* Believe these, or be heterodox.” We can 
agree to love Christ without agreeing to de- 
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fine him. I do not admit that we are called 
to definition of a critical or pedantic kind. 
Christianity is not a trick in words. Chris- 
tianity may be injured by its clever adapt- 
ers. Faith is essential: detailed verbal 
statement may eusily become mischievous. 
Words themselves have a fashion which 
passeth away. ‘The word which is well 
understood to-day may have another and 
even an offensive meaning in a century. 
Our union, therefore, cannot be in our 
changeable words ; it must be in our incor- 
ruptible love. 

It is supposed that Congregationalists and 
Baptists might unite. I think they might 
approach. They must always maintain their 
distinctiveness. I do not understand how 
any man can be what is generally under- 
stood as a Baptist. But some of the 
greatest men have been Baptists and are 
Baptists. ‘They cannot understand how 
anybody can be anything else. Very well. 
That did not hinder confidence and ap- 
proach. Declare the difference (which is 
not merely ritual), and occupy the common 
ground of endeavoring to do good in the 
name and the power of Christ. If any man 
in my congregation wished to be baptized, 
he might spend the rest of his life in a 
reservoir or river without my seeking to in- 
terfere with his convictions. Indeed, I do 
not see why I should refuse to baptize him. 
Will Baptist ministers baptize little chil- 
dren ? I would leave Baptism as an open 
question, on which the sincerest minds in 
all ages have been unable to agree, saying, 
Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. On this basis Congregationalists and 
Baptists might at once approach each other 
in the most trustful spirit. ‘They meet one 
another socially, they preach for one another 
congregationally, why should they not by 
public and formal declaration (without in- 
terfering with their respective ecclesiastical 
frameworks) affirm their brotherhood and 
present a completer front to the world ? 

But this measure of union would by no 
means satisfy me. I would go much fur- 
ther, and would even go in hitherto forbid- 
den directions. I would make excommuni- 
cation on doctrinal grounds impossible. So 
long as there was no suspicion about a man’s 
sincerity and general goodness of life, I 
would retain him in the Church, if he 
wished to remain, though great changes 
may have occurred in his intellectual views. 
One condition must, of course, be insisted 
upon. The man must not set himself to 
counterwork the prevailing and uniting sen- 
timent of the community. If he must do 
that he is bound to do it from the outside. 
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A propagandist must find his own board 
und lodging. I hold that a church is not a 
debating club, but a school, a nursery, a 
protecting home. When a man thinks it 
necessary to go to war with his fellow-mem- 
bers, he is bound to surrender to them the 
advantages which they have conferred upon 
him, and to occupy independent ground. 
Men have no right to compromise one an- 
other. I draw a broad distinction between 
an earnest inquirer and a blatant or bitter 
controversialist. There is one man with 
whom I never unite, and I will name him 
by describing his unholy and monstrous 
tenet. He is the man who believes in the 
partiality of the Cross, or in what he blas- 
phemously describes as *‘* distinguishing 
grace."’ I always notice that he himself 
has been picked out for special favors. He 
makes it clear to his own mind that. who- 
ever is saved or lost (even if his own chil- 
dren be in either number), he has been in- 
dispensable to the happiness of God. Any 
man who holds this doctrine I regard as an 
intidel of the worst type. How can I unite 
with such a man when I hold that Jesus 
Christ tasted death for every man, and, in 
Paul’s language, gave himself a ‘* ransom 
for all’? I believe in the universality of 
God's love. ‘To that love and all its bless- 
ings I call the most reprobate and the most 
despairing of men. This is the sweet gos- 
pel to whose proclamation my whole life 
is called ; when, therefore, I meet a man 
who glories in discriminating and special- 
izing grace, I brand him as an enemy 
t» the kingdom which he has never en- 
tered. 

Christian union can never be realized by 
artificial means. There have always been 
many tinkers, willing, on remunerative 
terms, to do a good deal of ecclesiastical sol- 
dering. I have no faith in their motive or 
in their practice. The only union worth 
striving for, or praying for, is the union 
which flows from an ever-deepening and 
ever-heightening love of Christ. If we do 
not keep the first commandment, we can 
never keep the second. When our souls are 
full of the love of Christ, we cannot help 
loving the brethren. They belong to us and 
we belong to them. Not by parchments, 
resolutions, sub-committees, and compro- 
mises can Christian union ever be realized. 
It must come from the land of the green 
spring and the ruddy summer. There will 
be no earth-marks upon it. It will be as 
the dawn, silent, unaided, irresistible—a 
very miracle of blessedness. ‘There are 
some things of a negative kind which we 
can all be doing. We can discourage cen- 
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soriousness. We can frown down all spite. 
ful criticism. We can put to silence the 
gainsaying of foolish men. ‘Then, positiye- 
ly, we can preach with the eloquence of 
character, and lay hold of many by the 
beauty and unselfishness of our conduct who 
can never follow the subtleties and contra- 
dictions of our metaphysics. 

Disputable questions of all sorts, and not 
of one sort only, must be left open if genu- 
ine union is to be realized and enjoyed 
such questions, of course, being disputable 
as among believers, and not as viewed by 
hostile criticism. For example, how many 
theories are there of Inspiration ? of the 
Atonement ? of Baptism? of Churchism ? 
of Priesthood ? Clearly upon these points 
we have no more to hope for from verbal 
controversy ; we must, therefore, adopt 
working condition of union, which is t] 
the best and wisest men may take differing 
and even opposing views, and yet hold sub- 
stantially the same central and controlling 
faith. Men may hold that the Bible is in- 
spired without asking, How ? in what de- 
gree? to what extent?’ Inspiration is 
greater than any of its definitions can be. 
It would be enough for me if any Church 
believed in Inspiration—whatever the aca- 
demic theory of it might be. It would also 
be enough as a basis of union, wherever 
union is mutually desired, that a man 
should believe in the Christian Chureh, 
whether Papal, Anglican, or Congrega- 
tional. Here again the rule applies. Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. I hold that individual conviction is 
infinitely preferable either to hereditary iis- 
sent or the spiritual paralysis which is 
glossed over with the name of indifferen 
My rule of interpretation enables me to 
unite with many who are exiled or stigmat- 
ized as unorthodox. I find the point of 
union in a common sincerity. ‘The one man 
whose influence is fatal to union is the dog- 
matist—a term often misunderstood and 
misapplied. In my judgment, a man is a 
dogmatist when he says that he alone is 
right, and that what he says is complete, 
absolute, and final. This position may 
never be set forth in plain terms, vet the 
spirit of it may be detected in many a mon- 
strous claim. The man who sets himself 
up as the censor of his brethren, always 
knowing who is right and who is wrong, 
and never even hinting at his personal falli- 
bility, is not a Christian, though he speak 
louder than the winds and make the most 
daring professions of piety. The with- 
drawal of such a man would be a gain to 
any Christian society. 
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A Metnopist’s VIEw. 
BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 


Undoubtedly one of the most character- 
istic ecclesiastical features of our day is a 
widespread yearning for reunion. Even the 
unhappy disposition to accentuate some of 
those ecclesiastical tenets which are the only 
real hindrances to reunion is an indication 
of this movement of thought ; those who 
spend so much time in claiming for them- 
selves ecclesiastical monopolies and in try- 
ing to unchurch their fellow-Christians do 
so under the delusion that such proceedings 
on their part promote the unity of Christen- 
dom. When we remember how far disunion 
has been carried in the past, this feature of 
our own day is very astonishing. I think 
all really catholic Christians may congratu- 
late themselves that the centrifugal forces 
have now spent their strength, and that the 
centripetal forces are becoming more and 
more powerful. At one time, not very long 
ago, we heard a good deal about the blessed- 
ness of disunion and the immense advan- 
tages which arose from the divisions of 
Christendom. ‘The utter absurdity of that 
sentiment, once very popular in certain Dis- 
senting quarters, was first brought home to 
me, when I was a mere boy, by reading, in 
the pages, I think, of the Westminster Le- 
view, an article upon the subject of the Re- 
union of Christendom. ‘The writer of that 
article, regarding the proposal from the 
standpoint of those who have rejected Chris- 
tianity, offered the strongest opposition to 
all proposals of reunion, because, he said, if 
these Christians reunite, ‘‘ What’s to be- 
come of us?’ He declared that if the 
Christians of Europe once stood shoulder to 
shoulder their power would be irresistible, 
and there would be no room for the enemies 
of the Christian faith. I realized in a mo- 
ment that the disunion of Christendom was 
the opportunity of atheism, and that the 
very terror which the prospect of reunion 
excited in certain infidel quarters was one 
of the strongest reasons why Christians 
should do their utmost to promote that 
consummation. I do not deny or doubt 
that in the unhappy past the disruption of 
Christendom was inevitable—was the lesser 
of two evils. No really Christlike man 
would hesitate for a moment to sacrifice ex- 
ternal unity to truth and the supreme com- 
mands of Christ. It would be immeasur- 
ably better that the Christian Church should 
be shattered into ten thousand fragments 
than that the rights of conscience, and es- 
pecially the direct right of every human 
4 
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being to come to Christ as his personal 
Saviour, should be abandoned. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to me that disunion is only 
the lesser of two evils. The fact that under 
certain circumstances it was inevitable does 
not contradict the indisputable fact that it 
is accompanied by terrible practical evils. 
The waste of time and energy occasioned by 
the fratricidal strife of Christians is incal- 
culable. The loss of hope, esprit de corps, 
enthusiasm, and expectation of victory on 
the part of the Christians is even more de- 
plorable. Nothing tends to demoralize any 
army so much as strife in its own ranks. 
The buoyancy, the confidence, of primitive 
Christianity has been almost lost in conse- 
quence of heartrending and hope-shattering 
strife. Above all, the odium theologicum 
has brought the Christian Churches into 
public contempt, and has furnished the 
enemies of Christianity with their most per- 
suasive and crushing arguments. As the 
result of our disunion, the great majority of 
the European races are at this moment out- 
side the Christian Church, and the over- 
whelming majority of the human race are 
heathen. ‘These evils are so colossal that 
we ought to be prepared, for the sake of 
union, to sacrifice everything except loyalty 
to Christ. I cannot even understand the 
state of the Christian man’s mind who 
would hesitate for a single moment to give 
up everything that was not absolutely essen- 
tial, rather than postpone for a day the 
union which would bring us _ irresistible 
strength in the presence of the enemies of 
Christ. I have not finally abandoned the 
hope that the whole of Christendom may 
some day be reunited. There is no insuper- 
able difficulty even now in the way of a gen- 
eral reunion of all the Churches which may 
be called evangelical. ‘The Nonconformists 
of this country, the great Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland and the Continent, 
the vast Protestant communities of our kins- 
men beyond the seas, and the evangelical 
and liberal section of the Anglican com- 
munion, are in substantial agreement at 
this moment. 

I have long felt that the late Frederick 
Mvers, the author of the remarkable ** Cath- 
olic Thoughts on the Bible and Theology,” 
which all good men should read, was right 
in his conviction that the only real dividing 
line among the Christian Churches is the 
doctrine of the Apostolical succession. That 
is the watershed of Christendom ; and the 
ultimate direction of thought and action is 
determined by our relation to that doctrine, 
whether we are on this side of it or on that. 
When any one can deliberately state, as the 
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late Canon Liddon stated in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, that the episcopate is essential, 
not only to the dene esse, but to the very 
esse of the Christian Church, he has cut 
himself away from his fellow-Christians by 
an almost impassable gulf. All who do not 
hold that amazing doctrine could, without 
any serious difficulty, establish a modus 
vivendi with one another, provided always 
that the question of political Church estab- 
lishments was settled. The only real hin- 
drance to the immediate reunion of the Pres- 
byterians of Scotland is in the establishment 
of one of the fragments of Presbyterianism ; 
and in this country the liberal and evangeli- 
val section of the Church of England are 
immeasurably nearer to us than to the ex- 
treme party whose eloquent mouthpiece I 
have just quoted. Nothing but the Estab- 
lishment controversy prevents that fact 
from being realized. 

But must we utterly despair of the ulti- 
mate union even of those who at this mo- 
ment make the episcopal system essential to 
the existence of the Christian Church, and 
so doing excommunicate millions of the best 
Christians in the world? The views ex- 
pressed by the late Canon Liddon are, of 
course, held with equal vehemence by the 
Greek Church and the Roman Catholic 
Church. In some respects the Roman 
Catholic Church is further from us even 
than the Greek Church, for the Greek 
Church herself rejects the Papacy and the 
Jate Ultramontane and Jesuitical develop- 
ments of so-called Latin Christianity. If, 
therefore, we can discover a ray of hope, 
even amid the gloom of Roman intolerance, 
nothing is impossible. I cannot help think- 
ing that Roman Catholics of the type of 
Cardinal Manning would ultimately find a 
way of reconciling their views with a due 
recognition of those whom Christ has un- 
mistakably recognized, and of modifying 
their irreconcilable attitude to an extent 
that seems incredible now. Some time ago 
Cardinal Manning was good enough to give 
me his work on ** The Internal Mission of 
the Holy Ghost,” and I was surprised to 
read in the very first sentences of that book 
the following statements : 

Two Pontiffs have condemned as heresy the two 
following assertions: That the heathen, and the 
Jews, and heretics receive no influence from Jesus 
Christ, but that their will is without help—that is, 
without grace—was condemned as a heresy by Al- 
exander VIII. Again, that there is no grace given 
outside the Church was also condemned as heresy 
by Clement XI. The work, therefore, of the Holy 
Ghost, even in the order of nature, so to say—that 
is, outside of the Church of God and of the re- 
vealed knowledge of Jesus Christ among the 
heathen—that working is universal in the soul of 
every individual human being ; and if they who 
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receive the assistance of the Holy Ghost are fait) 

ful in corresponding with it, God, in His unr 

vealed mercies, will deal with them in Ways secret 
from us. His mercies, unknown to us, are over 
all His works, and the infinite merits of the ly 

deemer of the world are before the mercy-seat of 
our heavenly Father, forthe salvation of those that 
follow even the little light which in the order of 
nature they receive. 


Surely in this remarkable paragraph we 
have a loophole through which divine love 
und common sense may stream in! If two 
Roman ‘Pontiffs have declared ex cathediy 
that heathen, Jews, and heretics receive the 
grace of Jesus Christ, and that the work of 
Jesus Christ is carried on successfully out- 
side the pale of what Cardinal Manning at 
present calls ** the Church,” the growth of 
true enlightenment in the Roman commun- 
ion may, ages or centuries hence, make x 
modus vivendi possible even between Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics. No one will 
suppose that [ have any sympathy with dis- 
tinctively Romish doctrines. I belong to the 
only race in Europe which has neither a 
Roman Catholic chureh nor an infidel hal! 
of science. We Welshmen allow no one ti 
come between us and Jesus Christ. He is 
the supreme Head of all our churches, and 
he only. We cannot recognize any man us 
his vicar, because we deny that he is absent 
from earth. Ile is here in the midst of us 
now, and therefore there is no more room 
among us Welsh Christians for any vicar of 
Christ than there is in this country, where 
the British sovereign herself resides, room 
for a viceroy. Nevertheless, although I am 
apparently at this moment as far removed 
from Cardinal Manning as the poles, I know 
that he is a most devout Christian, and that 
he accepts the supreme headship of Christ 
as truly as I do, although in his theory 
there is a place for a human viear for whom 
I cannot find any room. And I rejoice to 
believe that the humanity and catholic spirit 
which breathes through the passage I have 
quoted indicates that the logic of facts is 
stronger than the logic of theory, and that 
the best Roman Catholics are compelled in 
some way or other to explain the existence 
of millions of undoubted Christians outside 
their own communion. 

One of the most remarkable and gratify- 
ing features of the age is the way in whi:l 
Cardinal Manning, Bishop Vaughan, of Sal- 
ford, and others of the Roman communion 
co-operate with their fellow-Christians in 
the promotion of all sorts of social reform. 
Here, indeed, reunion, in the sense of co 
operation, can begin at once—has, indeed, 
begun already. It is already an accom- 
plished fact that in the promotion of Tem- 
perance, Social Purity, Peace, and other 
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great enterprises all Christians can once 
more act together ; and let it not be forgot- 
ten that this has never hitherto been the 
case since the Reformation. I strongly 
agree with Dr. Paton, Lord Nelson, and 
others that Christian men of all commun- 
ions should co-operate together as much as 
possible and as frequently as possible in the 
promotion of those public and humanitarian 
objects for the sake of which, without any 
compromise of supposed principle, it is now 
demonstrated they can unite. The passage 
I have quoted from Cardinal Manning is one 
of numerous evidences that those who hold 
extremely intolerant creeds are very much 
better than their creeds, and that what they 
truly believe is often much more catholic 
and Scriptural than what they ‘* believe 
they believe.” Let us hope that we are all 
very much better than we sometimes pro- 
fess to be. Weall more or less inherit the 
traditions and the prejudices and antipathies 
and shibboleths of the controversial and 
anarchical past ; and the result is that we 
appear to differ even more widely than is 
really the case. Those of us who hope most 
ardently for vast and comprehensive re- 
unions are well aware that courtship must 
precede marriage. As the old proverb says, 
** Those who marry in haste often repent at 
leisure.”’ Let nothing be rushed : but let 
all Christian men do their utmost to co- 
operate with one another in every possible 
way. ‘The real grounds of discord are to a 
much greater extent emotional than intel- 
lectual, sentimental than rational, and when 
we come to know one another we like one 
another ; and it is astonishing how differ- 
ences grow less and difficulties disappear 
under these genial circumstances. I start, 
therefore, with the broad principle that the 
ultimate reunion of Christendom is not an 
absolute impossibility to be dismissed at 
once and forever from our thoughts. I 
hold, with the great Christian philosopher 
Leibnitz, that it is a matter which should 
be seriously and constantly pondered. On 
the other hand, I fully recognize the fact 
that possibly hundreds of years must elapse 
before anything like a general reunion of 
Christendom comes within the range of 
practical ecclesiastical politics. 

If reunion is ever to take place, it must 
be brought about by the corporate decision 
of the great Christian communities acting 
as a whole. ‘There are some exceedingly 
surprising persons who imagine that they 
can restore the unity of Christendom by 
stealing individual members or families from 
other Christian bodies, and adding them to 
their own! Any one who reflects can see 
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that this process of gaining over supposed 
‘* heretics” or ‘* schismatics’’ one by one is 
mathematically impossible. All the Chris- 
tian communities which are regarded by 
some as outside the Christian Church are 
now numbered by millions, and no one in 
his sober senses can suppose that the process 
of stealing one here and one there can ever 
result in bringing these millions over. 
Take, for example, my own communion. 
There are now 30,000,000 Methodists on 
this planet. We are far more numerous 
than the Anglican Church or any other 
Church except the Greek and Roman. Does 
any one suppose for amoment that it would 
be possible to bring back all those millions 
one by one, or family by family, to the 
Church of which John Wesley was the min- 
ister ? Itis simply impossible. The largest 
conceivable number of such personal eccle- 
siastical changes does not produce the least 
appreciable effect upon the size of the com- 
munity they leave. The attempt to prose- 
lytize individuals is simply as absurd as it is 
detestable, and can never succeed. We can- 
not blot out the world-wide effects of past 
history. We might as well try to drain the 
Lake of Geneva with a teacup. If any- 
thing effective is ever to be done, it must be 
achieved by approaching our fellow-Chris- 
tians in their corporate capacity, and mak- 
ing proposals which are consistent with their 
conscientious convictions and self-respect, 
and which exhibit a readiness on our own 
part to make concessions for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. 

I hope I have said enough to indicate that 
I have an open mind with respect to all rea- 
sonable proposals—that I am not wedded to 
any particular system or organization or 
method. I am prepared to concede every- 
thing except the Word of God and the 
spirit of Jesus Christ in order to secure the 
immense advantages of reunion. 

The mention of the greatest of all names 
leads me to say, in conclusion, that I am 
persuaded the hindrances to reunion every- 
where consist in a false definition of the 
‘*Church.” So long as men, in the very 
teeth of history, and in contradiction to the 
New Testament, say, Ubi ecclesia ibi Chris- 
tus, there is nothing before us except con- 
troversy and division. But when we are 
prepared to subordinate our own preferences 
and prejudices to facts—patent, indisputable 
facts—and when we are sufficiently reverent 
to regard the unmistakable imprimatur of 
God as of greater importance than the dicta 
of men, we shall say, U bi Christus thi eecle- 
sia ; and when this is said the reunion of 
Christendom is already practically achieved. 
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RELATIONS OF THE CLERGY TO 
THE FAITH AND ORDER OF THE 
CHURCH. 


THIRD TRIENNIAL CHARGE OF THE RT. REV. 
HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., LL.D., THE BISH- 
OP OF NEW YORK. 


From The Churchman (Epis.), New York, October 10, 1891. 


Brethren of the Clergy and Laity :— 

Though, under the provisions of the canon 
prescribing that duty, it is competent to the 
Ordinary to deliver a charge to the clergy of 
his diocese at his discretion, it is not usual 
to do so oftener than once in three years. 
I might well be excused, therefore, from 
undertaking, and you from being called on 
to listen to, a form of address so extended, 
were it not that, in the first place, such 
charge is declared to be proper *‘ at least 
once in three years,” whereas I have at- 
tempted it already but twice in an episco- 
pate of eight years ; and in the second place 
because it is plainly my duty to be governed 
by the far more important consideration of 
the exigency of any particular emergency in 
the life and work of the Church in this dio- 
cese. 

Such an exigency, in my judgment, exists 
at present ; and I shall therefore ask your 
attention at this time to some considerations 
defining the Relations of the Clergy to the 
Faith and Order of the Church. 

In discussing this subject itis proper that 
I should say that in its literary form—not 
at all in its substance—I shall hope in some 
particulars to recast what follows, parts of 
which have been somewhat hurriedly and 
interruptedly written. 

The relations, you will observe, of the 
clergy. In other words, the relations of the 
clergy and the laity to the Church’s Faith 
and Order are not identical. It is a very 
common misapprehension to suppose that 
they are ; and out of this misapprehension, 
I would remark at the outset, has come a 
large share of the confusion which to-day 
exists in men’s minds with regard to the 
whole subject. 

If we are to determine what are the rela- 
tions of a layman to the faith and order of 
the Church, it would be proper, I should 
suppose, to turn to the offices of baptism, 
contirmation, and the Holy Communion, and 
to the catechism. When we do so, we find 
that the language which defines those rela- 
tions, and determines the measure of obliga- 
tion, in the matter of the Church’s faith 
and order, of the laity, are of a very general 
character. How great is the liberty for the 


indulgence of what, in the phrase of the 
Roman obedience, are called ** pious opin- 
ions,” it is not my province now to attempt 
to define ; but I presume it would not be 
denied, for instance, that one could not be 
excluded from the Holy Communion be- 
cause he did not accept ex animo Article 
XVII., nor because he confounded the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence, as this Church 
holds and teaches the same, with the Lu- 
theran doctrine of Consubstantiation.  Cer- 
tainly, there is nothing, whether in the 
teaching of the Church or in her silence. to 
encourage, on the part of the faithful laity, 
indifference or ignorance as to matters of 
Christian doctrine or ecclesiastical order: 
but just as certainly she has, as had her 
divine Lord and Head, a large and tender 
charity for an imperfect and halting faith ; 
and as the witness in the world of Him who 
so graciously welcomed one who could say 
no more than ‘* Lord, I believe, help Thou 
mine unbelief,”’ even so, to day, unless she 
is untrue to her divine commission, it is her 
duty to welcome, and not to repel, those 
who have but the slenderest grasp of the 
primary truths of her creeds, even though 
they grope and stumble amid some of the 
phrases in which those truths are couched. 
But while this is the relation of the laity 
to the faith and order of the Church, the 
relation of the clergy is a very different, a 
much less indefinite, and, in one sense, a 
much more restricted one. For the terms 
of that relation are to be found not alone by 
reference to the sources to which already I 
have alluded, but also in the language of 
those more precise and specific obligations 
which are contained in the questions and 
answers of the various offices embraced in 
the Ordinal. To take a single instance as 
illustrative of the difference between 
two classes. When an adult comes to Holy 
Baptism he is asked, ‘‘ Do you believe all 
the articles of the Christian Faith as con- 
tained in the Apostles’ Creed 7” And if 
such an one, at such a point, having an- 
swered, as the office provides, ‘‘I do,” 
should further be interrogated by some 
superserviceable zeal interpolating into the 
office its own personal opinions, ‘* Do vou 
accept unreservedly and literally, as scien- 
tifically true, the Biblical account of the six 
days of creation ?”’ or, ‘‘ Do you not reject 
the doctrine of a tactual succession in the 
ministry as a vain superstition ?” and should 
be required to give answers in accordance 
with the prepossessions of his questioner, it 
would be entirely proper for the candidate 
for Holy Baptism to decline to answer ques- 
tions which are, under such circumstances, 
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simply a bald impertinence ; even as it would 
be the duty of the Ordinary promptly to 
eall to account a priest who, under such 
circumstances, should most unwarrantably 
refuse to administer Holy Baptism. 

1) But if, on the other hand, a candi- 
date for the diaconate, the priesthood, or 
the episcopate, should disown the miracu- 
lous element in the four Gospels, or the 
authority of Holy Scripture in matters of 
faith, or the respect and submission due to 
the godly judgment of the bishop, then the 
appeal of such an one to the promises of his 
baptism would be entirely aside from the 
question ; since to these have been added 
those further and more definite and specific 
obligations which are contained in the oftice 
which admitted him to this or that rank in 
the sacred ministry. For instance, when 
one is ordained to the diaconate he makes a 
declaration as to his belief concerning the 
‘Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
‘Testaments,’’ which, while it does not bind 
him to any particular theory of inspiration 
with regard to these books, and while it does 
not prevent him from recognizing in them 
both a human and divine element, does bind 
him to accept them as ‘* Canonical Scrip- 
tures’ set forth by the authority of the 
Church forthe edification of its people, con- 

rning which, while it is entirely compe- 
tent to him to consider them as a literature 
as well as part of a revelation, it is not com- 
petent to him to deal with them as if they 
were committed to him merely and only as 
literature. 

Again, in the case of one ordained to the 
priesthood, it is demanded, ** Will you give 
your faithful diligence so to minister the 
doctrine and sacraments and the discipline 
of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded and 
as this Church hath received the same 2” 
It would seem here that an assent to this 
demand created at once a new and specific 
obligation, not alone to ** minister doctrine, 
sacraments and discipline.” but no less to 
minister them as—v.e., in the same sense as 
that in which—** this Church hath received 
the same.” And, if the sense in which this 
Church has received them is made plain not 
alone in the two creeds set forth in her 
formularies, but elsewhere in other offices 
and formularies of equal authority and 
obligation, then it would seem plain that 
such construction or understanding of them 
was of equal, and equally binding, obliga- 
tion ; and that. so far as holding, or teach- 
ing any other construction of them was con- 
cerned, one who was under the obligation 
of an ordination vow had parted with his 
individual discretion. 


Yet again, and in the case of one conse- 
crated to the office of a bishop, it is exacted 
that such an one shall take an oath of ‘‘ can- 
formity and obedience to the doctrine, disci- 
pline and worship of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of America,” 
and this plainly denies to one under such 
solemn obligations the liberty to deny or 
disown such doctrine, discipline or worship 
in whatsoever particular. All these are 
obligations peculiar not to the laity but to 
the clergy. They belong to a separate class 
of vows, and they bind those who have made 
them in a way which is different, because it 
isso much farther-reaching and more pre- 
cise than those elementary vows which are 
alone the conditions of ordinary Christian 
discipleship. 

The distinction is one which, in the mat- 
ter of the relations of the clergy to the faith 
and order of the Church is fundamental ; 
and it is one which, if it is only held in 
mind, ought at once and finally to dispose 
of a popular form of criticism and protest, 
in this connection widely prevalent. In 
commenting upon discussions which have 
lately obtained elsewhere than within the 
Church, as to the matter of re-casting in- 
herited formularies and confessions, it has 
recently been said that there are men who 
admit that the formularies of theology 
should be recast in order to bring them into 
closer harmony with modern life and 
thought, and who, nevertheless, oppose and 
persecute all who attempt to recast any par- 
ticular formula. ‘‘ To say,’’ observes this 
critic, ‘‘ that such an attitude is illogical, 
inadequately describes it. It is really im- 
moral, and it inflicts a grievous injury upon 
the Church. One can respect the earnest- 
ness and consistency of the thorough-going 
conservative who opposes change because he 
believes the formula to be divinely true. 
But the attitude ‘of the so-called conserva- 
tive who admits the force of the arguments 
against traditional theology, and at the 
sume time raises a hue and cry against those 
who adduce them, merits only indignation.” 
This is popular language, but I prefer to 
borrow it because it sets forth a popular 
misapprehension in a very plausible and 
very intelligible way. 

But plainly, its whole force turns upon the 
question, whoare they who are adducing these 
arguments, whether against the traditional 
authority or the traditional order of the 
Church ? What shall be the bounds of the 
liberty which shall be conceded to Christian 
scholarship and learning, outside of the 
ministry in this matter, I am not now called 
upon to define, but what ought to be those 
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metes and bounds in the case of men who 
ure in Holy Orders there ought to be no 
doubt. The Church, for example, affirms 
of her divine Lord and Head that He was 
** conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary, crucified, dead, and buried, 
and that the third day He rose again from 
the dead,” and how this Church hath re- 
ceived the same doctrine she makes plain 
beyond a peradventure by such language as 
she uses in the collect and proper preface 
for Christmas Day, and in those other for- 
mulas which she sets forth for our use in 
connection, ¢.g., with the special offices for 
(rood Friday, Easter Even, Easter, and As- 
cension Days, and the like. Whatever in- 
definiteness there may have been, or may 
seem to have been, in any particular article 
of the creeds, these other formularies, 
which are most surely a part of the doctrine 
and worship of this Chureh,—cr else she 
has neither—must be accepted by any one 
dealing honestly with his ordination vows 
as explicitly interpreting them. And while 
even these do not shut out acertain latitude 
of construction, e.g., as to the nature of the 
resurrection-body, concerning which a great 
deal of so-called Christian and Churchly 
teaching has been so grossly material as to 
make one wonder if those who were re- 
sponsible for it had ever heard of chapter 
xv. of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians—yet, unless those formularies may 
rightfully be subjected toa treatment which 
any candid mind, unacquainted with theo- 
logical controversies, would unhesitatingly 
pronounce to be utterly sophistical and dis- 
ingenuous, they would seem to compel from 
those who are pledged to hold and teach 
them, so long as they are willing to remain 
so pledged, an assent and acceptance in that 
sense, and only in that sense, in which uni- 
versally and without question, this Church 
hath received the same. 

I know very well to what in this age we 
are indebted for a very different view of 
ecclesiastical formularies ; and we are hav- 
ing just now a very interesting and sugges- 
tive illustration of the way in which the 
theological acumen of one school and of one 
generation may return in another to plague 
its authors, when once it has been adopted 
by their antagonists. Among the most sig- 
nificant and pregnant incidents in the theo- 
logical history of this century was the pub- 
lication by John Henry Newman of ** ‘Tract 
XC.’’ As a method of dealing with ques- 
tions of doctrine raised by the Thirty-nine 
Articles, it had certainly the distinction of 
novelty ; for, turning aside from the ques- 
tion of the authority of the Articles, it raised 





the very different one of their construc. 
tion, and it raised that question in order to 
show how they were susceptible of an inter- 
pretation of which it may with truth be 
said that it largely dismissed from those 
formularies the meaning which until then 
had been with practical unanimity popular. 
ly understood to be the reason for their 
existence. In other words, the Articles had 
been commonly supposed to be designed to 
set forth the essential distinction, in the 
matter of those doctrines of which they 
treated, between Anglican and Roman teach- 
ing. It remained for Dr. Newman to show 
to an astonished communion that the ap- 
parently contradictory positions of the two 
communions could be reconciled. 

It was the remarkable intellectual feat of 
an extraordinary mind,—a mind of which 
a great archbishop who was contemporaneous 
with Newman wrote, many vears afterward, 
**T have always regarded Newman as hay- 
ing a strange duality of mind. On the one 
side is a wonderfully strong and subtile rea- 
soning faculty, on the other a. . . faith, 
ruled almost entirely by his emotions. It 
seems to me that, in all matters of belief, 
he first acts on his emotions, and then he 
brings the subtilty of his reason to bear, till 
he has ingeniously persuaded himself that 
he is logically right.” * 

But in Newman’s case it did not take a 
great while for the brilliant author of Tract 
XC. to find that such methods as it illus 
trated brought with them no rest to a per- 
plexed conscience ; and the originator of 
them erelong withdrew from a ministry 
whose obligations he could no longer recon- 
cile with the change in his own beliefs. It 
was the most honorable, as it was doubtless 
the most painful, act of his life. 

But the results of a man’s acts reach a 
great way beyond his practical repudiation 
of them ; and to-day there are persons who 
never read Tract XC.—if they ever heard 
of it—who have come to regard it as an ad 
mitted principle that one may aecept an 
ecclesiastical formula and maintain his posi- 
tion as an ecclesiastical teacher, under con- 
ditions in which he is largely engaged in 
employing his office, in order to read into 
formularies meanings which, in all the his- 
tory of their development and formation, 
were wholly foreign to the minds of their 
compilers. 

And this it is which has created in candid 
and ingenuous minds, whatever their re- 
ligious beliefs, the gravest apprehensions. 
If it is supposed that these apprehensions 


* Life of Archbishop Tait, vol. i., p. 89. 
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ure shared only by those who are tenacious- 
lv conservative of old and long-accepted be- 
liefs, such an impression is quite beside the 
mark. ‘There are a great many people to- 
day who are concerned not so much as to 
this or that belief as they are with the way 
in which its accepted guardians deal with 
it. <A critic of public affairs, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, of exceptional ability, has 
lately said : ‘* We do not need to say that 
all our sympathies are with the men in 
various Communions who are open-minded 
enough to see how the new wine of modern 
research is hopelessly bursting the old eccle- 
siustical wine-skins. One position, 
however, assumed by some persons of this 
class is . . . that a minister may honorably 
remain in the service of a Church, though 
repudiating leading articles of its creed. . . 
it is acknowledged that no man rejecting 
the articles in question could obtain admis- 
sion to the ministry of the particular body 
in the first instance. Still it is maintained 
that, once in, he may rightfully stay ; in 
fact, that it is his duty to stay and reform 
the creed according to his notions. 
The defence put forward for this position,”’ 
continues the secular authority from which 
l am quoting, ** will not bear examination. 
It consists, in the first place, in saying that 
it is monstrously absurd for the creed-makers 
of one age to bind the thinkers of the next. 
This is the worst form of the * dead-hand ’ 
we are told. But all this is aside from the 
point. The * dead-hand’ system is a fact in 
ecclesiastical organizations, whether we like 
itor not. Its legal sanctions are admitted ; 
that is unquestionable. It is the only way 
a communion has of maintaining its integ- 
rity... . And no man is called upon to 
submit himself to it with his eyes shut. 
The minister has the situation clearly put 
before him at his ordination, and accepts it. 
After thus deliberately accepting the ‘ dead- 
hand * system, what sort of a spectacle does 
u man present railing at its hardships ? He 
has put the yoke on his own neck ; if it 
galls, let him throw it off ; but let him not 
deny the existence of the voke.... If 
men belong to a Church which has officially 
und publicly declared that the historical 
symbols are not regarded seriously any 
longer, even though nominally retained, we 
must absolve the ministers, while condemn- 
ing the Church. But if they have seriously 
accepted the creed of a religious body which 
continues to take its creed seriously ; and 
think they can flout it while still serving 
under it, we can only say that the mass of 
men will regard that as an immoral thing 
to do.”’ 
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I beg to remind you again, dear brethren, 
that these are the words of a purely secular 
observer of the present theological situation, 
given to the world in a purely secular organ 
of public opinion. I believe that they re- 
flect the judgments of sober and honest 
minds with respect to the specific and ex- 
ceptional obligations of the ministry in the 
matter of the Church’s faith, not alone 
among ourselves but everywhere ; and they 
do so because there are judgments and con- 
victions imbedded in the moral conscious- 
ness of all honest men. In another hemi- 
sphere, a very eminent authority in the 
world of letters, looking at the same ques- 
tions from another point of view, has lately 
said : ‘‘ Supposing a trust fund had been 
created for the purpose of expounding the 
beauties of Wordsworth, should we quite 
approve of a lecturer who accepted the 
stipend and devoted a good deal of energy 
to the skilful depreciation of Words- 
worth’... We believe that the ground 
idea of revelation is absolutely true, and has 
been the security for the only mental and 
moral freedom the race has enjoyed. And 
we must say that we think the opposite 
view, if it is to be urged with sincerity and 
consistency at all, should be urged by men 
who are not continually using liturgies which 
imply the very creeds they are denouncing, 
and offering up prayers which are pure 
mockeries unless God has really manifested 
Himself specially in Jewish history, and be- 
come incarnate in one human career equally 
majestic and submissive. Some day the 
close of this century will be described as the 
time when the heterodox thinkers began to 
fulminate against the orthodox, and Chris- 
tians were almost treated as excommunicate, 
not because they believed less than they 
said, but because they did not regard their 
worship as a mere form of words of whick 
the significance had to be carefully watered 
down until it became hardly significance at 
alk.” * 

But it may be asked at this point, Is, 
then, one who is honestly perplexed con- 
cerning questions which touch the funda- 
mental verities of the faith to stifle those 
perplexities, and to go on teaching or affirm- 
ing as truth certain things concerning which 
he is no longer persuaded that they are the 
truth, but is rather, it may be, profoundly 
persuaded that they are not the truth? Is 
uniformity of teaching to be maintained at 
the cost of honest inquiry ? Isa past pledge 
to bind a present conscience, whose old atti- 
tude to the thing once affirmed, it may have 


* The Spectator, London, August 15, 1891. 
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been with the most absolute sincerity, is 
now wholly changed? Can any obligation 
of consistency warrant the maintenance of 
one attitude, outwardly, which is the ex- 
pression of no inmost conviction ? 

These are entirely reasonable questions, 
but it is the misfortune of our time that, in 
the case of those who ask them, they are 
assumed to be susceptible of only one an- 
swer, and that an answer which justifies a 
line of action that accepts and uses the 
formulary in one breath and then, while re- 
taining the oftice which imposes it, disowns 
its authority with the other. It would seem 
that by any candid mind dealing with the 
subject without predisposing prejudice, such 
a conclusion must be owned to be simply 
grotesque. 

But what, then, it may be further de- 
manded, is the duty of one in Holy Orders 
who cannot accept the faith, or conform to 
the order of the Church whose minister he 
is? Is he to throw up his commission, and 
retreat from his oltice, and abandon the 
communion of the Church of which he is a 
member ? I am by no means prepared to 
say that anv such constraint is laid upon 
him, or, if it is, that it is a course which 
should be resorted to, save as a last and 
most sorrowful extremity. But I am no 
less clear that in such a ease, in the case, 
e.g. (for I have in this matter a strong de- 
sire to be as precise and specific as I can), 
of one who has parted with a faith in the 
supernatural element inthe Holy Scriptures 
or in the person and work of Christ, it is 
the plain duty of such an one to suspend his 
ministrations, and temporarily, at any rate, 
to retire from the exercise of his sacred 
office, and address himself with prayer and 
abstinence, and most searching and candid 
inquiry, to an examination of the question 
or questions at issue. And I maintain, fur- 
ther, that it is pre-eminently his duty, at 
every step of such inquiry, to bring his im- 
pressions or conclusions to the bar of the 
Church’s consistent and unvarying teach- 
ing, and to try and test what disturbs him 
by her clear voice, as that voice has spoken 
unfalteringly from the beginning. There 
is a large contempt in our time for patristic 
teaching, but we need not deify that teach- 
ing in order to demonstrate that, while 
much of it was undoubtedly local and tem- 
porary in its character, there runs through 
it consistently a clear stream of testimony 
to the person and work of Jesus Christ and 
to the divine order of the Holy Catholic 
Church, which no wise man will hastily dis- 
esteem. 

But, if neither this nor any other voice 


can answer the questions or relieve the per- 
plexities of such an one as I have imagined, 
then I am unable to see how honestly | 


work, his office and he ean do otherwise 
than part company. It is of course com) 
tent to any one in the ministry of the 


Church, who may desire, from her councils 
or otherwise, an interpretation of her teach 
ings, to ask for it; but so long as that 
teaching remains so plainly what it is, his 
liberty while in the ministry ends there. If 
any one among us thinks otherwise—if any 
class of men in Holy Orders shall ever | 
seen with one hand pulling down the very 
pillars of the temple, while with the other 
they are seeking to grasp every honor, div- 
nity, and emolument which pertains to thei: 
office—and if the Church, whose servants 
they are, shall tolerate so monstrous an i 

consistency, then one is compelled to say 
that the one and the other will equally de- 
serve, even though they may not receive, 
the scorn and contempt of all honorabk 
men. Aguin, let me say that I do not for- 
get the ecclesiastical sophistry in which this 
very prevalent misconception began ; but 
when it is considered that much that is 
heard in the way of a destructive criticism 
would have little or no weight were it not 
for the surroundings amid which it is ut- 
tered—and when it is further considered 
that the present is a situation which has 
almost more than any other given the enemy 
occasion to blaspheme, it cannot be won- 
dered that it has provoked not alone pro- 
found grief and dismay, but also, and equal- 
ly, a keen and righteous resentment ! 

But, dear brethren, we who would defend 
the Church’s faith and order must see to it 
that in doing so we are not provoked to 
either extravagance or unreason. And it is 
my duty to say that just here at present 
there lies a great, if not our greatest, dan- 
ger. It is characteristic of all periods of 
alarm that they exaggerate the proportions 
of the impending peril ; and it is to be re- 
membered that there are apt to be those who 
will not be slow to use such exaggerations 
in the interest of particular, and often very 
insufficiently authorized statements or deti- 
nitions of the Church’s teaching, in order 
to justify action which is equally intolerant 
and unjust. Let me indicate more ex- 
plicitly what I mean. It is not uncommon 
nowadzys, to hear the statement deliber 
ately uttered that the minds of a large pro- 
portion of the clergy are honeycombed with 
error, and corrupted with false doctrines. 
It is by no means unusual to hear it affirmed 
that there is an equally prevalent disesteem 
for the order and ministry of the Church, 
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as seen In the conduct of her services and 
the practice of her clergy. 

Well, I presume that while I cannot at all 

venture to speak for those who are without 
my own jurisdiction, | may venture to speak 
for those who are witliin it. For much of 
the larger part of ten years, I have been 
constantly going in and out among them 
under conditions which I presume the great 
majority of them will bear me out in saying 
are conditions of considerable and habitual 
unreserve. If anybody knows what is going 
on in the parishes of the diocese of New 
York, whatever might be the adroitness of 
occasional or individual concealments, I 
presume that I do; and I beg to say that 
such general imputations as I have referred 
to are absolutely and utterly unwarranted. 
Individual eccentricities, extravagances, 
irregularities, undoubtedly there are, and 
always will be. Occurring in and about a 
creat centre, they will always attract notice 
and receive extensive and wholly gratuitous 
advertisement,—on which last, it may inci- 
dentally be observed, such things largely 
subsist. But it is one thing to note this or 
that extravagance or eccentricity, whether 
in teaching or worship, and quite another 
to treat 1t as In any wise representative, or 
other than the isolated and exceptional 
hing that it is. I remember very vividly 
the growing surprise with which, when I 
began going about in the diocese eight years 
ago, I took note of the almost universal con- 
servatism both in doctrine and in order 
which I encountered. It is distinctly the 
prevale nt note in our diocesan situation to- 
day, as I believe it to be in that American 
Church of which the diocese is a part. 

The present is not, therefore, in my judg- 
ment, a time for alarm, much less is it a 
time for an illustration of that reactionary 
spirit, which in its almost passionate desire 
to cling to certain traditions that are purely 


the fruit of a very modern Protestantism 
forgets its Catholic heritage and its Catholic 
liberty. A very modern Protestantism, ob- 


serve, I say, for I do not know anything 
that is more important for those who be- 
lieve, as I certainly believe, that the Refor- 
mation contained something good, than to 
distinguish, for instance, in the matter of 
the authority of Holy Scripture, between 
the Protestantism of Milton and Luther, 
and that of their modern heirs who are in 
turn the inheritors of American Puritan 
theology. How far that theology has affect- 
ed the minds of Churehmen (many of them 
the descendants of a Puritan ancestry) and 
has expressed itseif in the teaching of our 
clergy in regard, e.g., to the Bible, I should 
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not like to undertake to say. But it is time 
that in that connection it was distinctly 
affirmed that the Bible includes both a 
human element and a divine element, and 
that it is entirely competent for any one in 
Holy Orders, whether bishop, priest or dea- 
con, to say so, and if so, at any rate to in- 
quire how the two elements may be distin- 
guished and to avail himself of every ade- 
quate aid in the conduct of such an inquiry. 
There are those on the one hand who 
maintain that that literature which we call 
the Bible contains no divine element, and 
there are those on the other who maintain 
that it contains no human element. It is 
high time that it was said, and said with 
unmistakable explicitness, that neither of 
these positions is the position of the Church. 
If it is, then it behooves those who say so 
to point out where the Church has wcu- 
menically said so. But as a matter of fact, 
as surely I need not remind those to whom 
I now speak, this is simply and utterly im- 
possible. The Church has not anywhere. 
nor at any time committed herself to any 
dogmatic definition of the meaning of in- 
spiration, and whatever particular sects or 
schools may have attempted to do in this 
direction is wholly aside from the question. 
Indeed, as has lately been forcibly pointed 
out, ‘‘ it is remakable that Origen’s almost 
reckless mysticism * and his accompanying 
repudiation of large parts of the narrative 
of the Old Testament and of some parts of 
the New, though it did not gain acceptance, 
and indeed had no right to it (for it had no 
sound basis); on the other hand never 
aroused the Church to contrary definitions. 
Nor is it only Origen who disputed the his- 
torical character of parts of the narrative of 
Holy Scripture. Clement before him in 
Alexandria, and the medizval Anselm in 
the West, treat the seven days of creation as 
an allegory and not history. Athanasius 
speaks of paradise as ‘ a figure,’ and a medizx- 
val Greek writer, who had more of Irenzus 
than remains to us, declares that he did not 
know how those who kept to the letter and 
took the account of the Temptation his- 
torically rather than allegorically could meet 
the arguments of Ireneus against them. 
**’'The Church, then, is not tied by any 
existing definition as to inspiration. We 
cannot make any exact claim upon any one’s 
belief in regard to inspiration, simply be- 
cause we have no authoritative definition to 
bring to bear upon him. Those of us who 
believe most in the inspiration of the Church 
will see a divine providence in this absence 


* Origen De Principiis, iv. 15, 16, 17. 
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of dogma, because we shall perceive that 
only now is the state of knowledge such as 
admits of the question being legitimately 
raised.” * 

And meantime, it ought to comfort those 
to whom its discussion is most alarming be- 
eause so entirely unfamiliar, to be reminded 
that, after all, that which is the office of 
much of modern criticism that does not aim 
simply to be destructive, was equally the 
aim of those fathers of the Church whose 
teachings we are rightly enjoined ought to 
he had in reverence among us. ‘* Thus St. 
(iregory of Nazianzus,” as the writer whom 
[ have already quoted points out, *‘ speak- 
ing of God’s dealings with the Jews of old, 
describes how, in order to gain the co-opera- 
tion of man’s good will in working for his 
recovery, He dealt after the manner of a 
school-master of a physician, and while cur- 
tailing part or their ancestral customs, tol- 
erated the rest, making some concession to 
their tastes just as physicians make their 
medicines palatable that they may be taken 
by their patients. Hence the first law, 
while it abolished their sacrifices, allowed 
them to be circumcised ; then, when once 
they had accepted the removal of what was 
taken from them, they went further and 
gave up what had been conceded to them— 
in the tirst case, their sacrifices, and in the 
second their practice of circumcision—and 
they became instead of heathens, Jews, in- 
stead of Jews, Christians, being betrayed, 
us it were, by gradual changes into accept- 
ance of the Gospel. Again St. Chrysostom 
explains how it is the very merit of the Old 
‘lestament that it has taught us to think 
things intolerable which under it were tol- 
erated. * Do not ask,’ he says, ‘ how these 
Old Testament precepts can be good now 
when the need for them is past ; ask how 
they were good when the period required 
them. Or, rather, if you wish, do inquire 
into their merit, even now. It is still con- 
spicuous, and lies in nothing so much as 
what now enables us to find fault with them. 
Their highest praise is that we now see 
them to be defective.’ ”’ + 

And plainly, if it was competent for 
patristic criticism thus to discriminate be- 
tween the temporary and the permanent, 
the human and divine elements in the sub- 
stance of Holy Scripture, it is competent 
for a reverent criticism to do the same thing 
as to the letter of it now. ‘* Inspiration,” 
it has pertinently been declared, ‘* means 
the illumination of the judgment of the re- 
corder.” ‘* By the contact of the Holy 


* Gore, The Holy Spirit and Inspiration, pp. 357, 358 
+ Gregory Nazianzus, Orat. xxx. 25. 


Spirit,” says Origen, ‘‘ they became clearer 
in their mental perception, and their souls 
were filled with a brighter light.”* ‘ But 
have we any reason,” asks Mr. Gore, ** to 
believe that inspiration means over and 
above this, the miraculous communication 
of facts not otherwise to be known, a mi- 
raculous communication such as would make 
the recorder independent of the ordinary 
processes of historical tradition ? Certain|; 
neither St. Luke’s preface to his Gospel, 
nor the evidence of any inspired reco) 
justifies this assertion,”’ and just as certai 
ly ** the Church repudiated the Montanist 
conception of inspiration according to which 
the inspired man speaks as the passive in- 
strument of the Spirit ;"’ to which it may 
be added, as pointed out by Epiphanius in 
an earlier age, and by Westcott and Mason 
in our own, that ‘* metaphors which de- 
scribe the Holy Spirit as acting upon a man 
‘like aflute player breathing into his flute. 
or ‘a plectrum striking a lyre,’ have always 
®& suspicion attaching to their use of 
heresy.” + 

And, if so, then another view of. the 
Bible, at once more catholic and more de- 
fensible, cannot be denied to those who find 
in it their surest road to an intelligent a 
impregnable position with reference to t 
Holy Scripture. Nay more, it needs, | 
think, with much plainness to be said that 
those who are striving with a loyalty to 
Catholic tradition and with a tenderness 
and reverence for Holy Scripture, which is 
only greater than their tenderness and con- 
sideration for their fellow-believers, to find 
a basis of reconciliation between historic 
criticism and the inherited faith of the 
Church are doing a work for which they 
greatly deserve to be had in lasting and 
grateful remembrance. The want of our 
time, we are told, is for something which, 
amid the vagueness, the uncertainty, the 
contradictoriness of the thousand voices 
which assail us shall speak with definite- 
ness. Yes, it is, but it 1s no less, nay, even 
more, I think, something which shall speak 
with discrimination. One of the small but 
courageous and reverent group of men to 
whom I have already referred observes with 
singular pertinency, just here, ‘* In the 
truths which the Church teaches, we may 
distinguish two classes. Furst there are the 
central truths to which it bears absolute 
witness, such as the Fatherhood of God, the 
person and work of Jesus Christ, the re- 
demption of all mankind, the origin and 
purpose of human life. These it teaches 


itl 


* Origen contra Celaum, vii. 4 
+ Gore, Holy Spirit and Inspiration, p. 343. 
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authoritatively. Its conduct is exactly anal - 
ogous to a parent teaching the moral law 
to its children; teaching the command- 
ments at first, till the child can be educated 
to understand the reason of them. So the 
(Church says to her children, or to those 
who are seeking after truth, there is an ab- 
solute truth in religion as well as in moral- 
ity; we have tested it; generations of the 
saints have found it true. It is a truth in- 
dependent of individual teachers ; inde- 
pendent of the shifting moods of opinion at 
iny particular period, and you must accept 
t on our authority first. Further, these 
truths affect life, and they cannot be appre- 
hended merely by the intellect. You must 
commit yourself to them ; act upon them ; 
there is a certain time when the seeker after 
truth sees where it lies ; then it must cease 
to be an open question.”” You must, in the 
words of Tertullian, ** seek till you find, but 
when you have once found truth, you must 
commit yourself to it.” * You must be- 
lieve that you may understand, but it is 
‘hat you may understand! The dogma is 
authoritatively taught that the individual 
may be kept safe from mere individual ca- 
price and fancifulness, but also that he him- 
self may come to a rational understanding 
of his belief. Nodoubt the truth is so wide 
that, to the end of our lives, we shall still 
feel the need of guidance and of teach- 
ing. ... Like St. Ignatius on his way to 
martyrdom, the Christian may feel at his 
dying day, ** Now I begin to be a disciple,” 
but the aim of the Church is to make each 
member have a rational hold upon his faith. 
When we are young we accept a doctrine 
because the Church teaches it to us; when 
we are grown up, we love the Church be- 
cause it taught us the doctrine. ‘* The 
Churchman,”’ as Principal Hawkins has said 
in his sermons on the Church,¢ ** never sur- 
renders his individual responsibility. But 
he may and must surrender some portion 
ut least of his independence and he benefits 
greatly by the surrender.” 

‘*Submission to the authority of the 
Church is the merging of our mere indi- 
vidualism in the whole historic life of the 
great Christian brotherhood ; it is making 
ourselves at one with the one religion in its 
most permanent and least mere local form. 
It is surrendering our individuality only to 
cmpty it of its narrowness.”’ f 

‘Secondly, there are other truths which 
ure rather deductions from these central 
points, or statements of them in accordance 


* Tertullian, Prescr. 9: Quaerendum est donec inventus et 
‘yedendum ubi inveneris. 


+ Page 77 + C. Gore, Roman Catholic Claims, p- 51. 
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with the needs of the age ; such as the mode 
of the relation of the divine and human 
nature in Christ, or free will, or predestina- 
tion, or the method of the Atonement, or 
the nature of the inspiration of Holy Serip- 
ture. If, in any case, a point of this kind 
has consciously come before the whole 
Church and been reasoned out and been de- 
cided upon, such a decision raises it to the 
higher class of truths which are taught 
authoritatively : but if this is not so, the 
matter remains an open question. It re- 
mains a question for theologians, it is not 
imposed on individuals, though it may at 
any time become ripe for decision. The 
very fixity of the great central doctrines 
allows the Church to give a remarkable free- 
dom to individual opinion on all other 
points. Practically. how much wider is the 
summary of the rule of faith as given in 
Trenwus (III. 4) or Tertullian (Preeser. 13) 
or Origen (De Principiis) or in the Apostles’ 
or Nicene Creed, than the tests of orthodoxy 
that would be imposed ina modern religious 
circle ! 

St. Vincent of Perins is the great cham- 
ion of antiquity as the test of truth, vet it 
is he who also insists on the duty of devel- 
opment, of growth, within the lines of the 
central truths. ... ‘‘ As the time goes 
on,” he says, ‘“‘it is right that the old 
truths should be elaborated, polished, filed 
down. ... They should be made clear, 
have light thrown upon them, be marked 
off from each other, but they must not lose 
their fulness, their entirety, their essential 
character.’’ * 

** So it has happened in the course of the 
Christian history ; doctrines like that of the 
Atonement have been restated afresh to 
meet the needs of the age. So it is hap- 
pening still; doctrines like that of the 
method of creation, or the limits of inspira- 
tion, are still before the Church. The 
Church is slow to decide, to formulate, it 
stands aside, it reiterates its central truths, 
it says that whatever claims to be discovered 
must ultimately fit in with the central 
truths ; Creation must remain God’s work ; 
the Bible must remain God’s revelation of 
Himself ; but for a time it is content to 
wait, loyal to fact, from whatever side it 
comes ; confident alike in the many-sided- 
ness and in the unity of the truth. While 
he accepts and while he searches, the Chureh- 
man can enjoy alike the inquiry of truth, 
which is the wooing of it, the knowledge of 
the truth which is the presence of it, and 
the belief of truth, which is the enjoying of 


* St. Vincent of Lerins, Communitorium ix. and xxiii. 
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it, and all these together, says Lord Bacon* 
are the sovereign good of human nature.” + 

(2) And as of the Church’s faith so of 
the Church’s Order, and of the relation of 
those who are her ministers to the observ- 
ance of that order. As to the institution 
of the order, government, and ministry of 
the Church, there has not in all ages been 
one opinion, nor is it likely that there ever 
will be. The language which in the Ordi- 
nal prefaces the oftices of ordination declares 
that *‘ It is evident unto all men diligently 
reading Holy Scripture and ancient authors, 
that from the apostles’ time there have been 
these three orders of ministers in Christ’s 
Church — bishops, priests, and deacons : 
which oftices were evermore held in such 
reverent estimation that no man might pre- 
sume to execute any of them, except he 
were first called, tried, examined, and 
known to have such qualities as are requis- 
ite for the same, and also by public prayer 
with imposition of hands, were approved 
and admitted thereunto by lawful author- 
ity.”” . 

You and I, dear brethren, most of us, 
know what we understand by these words 
and what may with strictest truth be said to 


4 


have been the prevalent understanding of 
them in all ages of the Church. Despite 
the ridicule which has been widely cast upon 
the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession (a 
ridicule, it must be owned, often provoked 
by the arrogance of those pretensions which 
have too frequently accompanied it, and the 
want of Christian courtesy or charity with 
which its claims have been urged), the great 
mass of Churchmen, Iam disposed to think, 
accept the authority of an apostolic tminis- 


try, with a due and substantially unbroken 


suczession and continuity, as in accordance 
with the facts of history and the wants of 
men. They are not greatly disturbed by 
the crimes of popes, or the corruptions of 
councils. They have seen the power of the 
Church, in one part, if not in every part, to 
purge itself of error and to return humbly 
and reverently to the purity and simplicity 
of primitive doctrine and of primitive order. 
And as in nature one has seen the electric 
current overleap a break in the twisted wire 
along which it flashes, and fly onwards on 
its swift and enkindling errand, through 
further reaches of the same far-travelling 
agency, so they have seen the primitive and 
apostolic graces pierce their way through 
glooms of error and shame, and overleap the 
gaps in neglected order or discipline, and 
speed on those heavenly errands of healing 


* Bacon, Essay on Truth 


+ The Rev. Walter Locke, The Church, pp. 387-9. 





and light on which the Church, Cath; 
and Apostolic, now as of old, is hasteni: 
That those gifts and graces manifest th 
selves nowhere else and under no other cx 
ditions than within her fold, who are t} 
that shall presume to affirm? ** In tl 
ever open portals’’ (of the kingdom of Gi 
says Dr. Pusey in his ** Responsibility 
the Intellect in Matters of Faith’ 
those ever open portals there enter 
countless multitude whom the Chu 
knew not how to win, or, alas! neglect: 
to win them.” But the question is 
whether within or without the Chur 
Catholic and apostolic both in its docti 
and ministry, there are the richest ma 
festations of divine grace or of human sa 
ship. It is another and very different « 
tion that we have to deal with—a very 
and uninteresting, because largely unint 


ligible question, to multitudes of exempla 
people (and that simply because they 
never chosen to see it in its relation to t 
revealed mind and ordering of the Head 
the Church in the matter of the foun 
tions of a Christian society), and that is 1 
question whether the ministry has not 


ways “advanced upon the principle of 
cession, so that whatever functions a ma 
held at any time were simply those that ha 
been committed to him by some one amor 
his predecessors who held the authority 
give orders by regular devolution from the 
apostles.” * 

There are many of us, and IT am quite 
free to say that I tind myself among them, 
who are quite sufficiently clear for all pra 
tical purposes on this point. ** It was,”’ 
savs Stanton in his work on the Christia 
Ministry historically considered, ** a law, as 
it were, of the being of the Church that 
should put on this (the three-fold or epis- 


| 
copal) f 


orm of organization—a law whic 
worked as surely as the growth of a particu 
lar kind of plant from a particular kind ot 
seed. Everywhere there was a development 
which made unerringly for the same good. 
This seems to speak of divine institution 
almost as plainly as if our Lord had in so 
many words prescribed this form of Church 
vovernment. He, the Founder, the Creator 
of the Church, would seem to have im 
pressed upon it this nature.” 

Says Mr. Gore, referring to this languag 
** Mr. Darwin, writing about his theory otf 
the process of evolution in nature, uses 
these words, *‘ [ fully admit that there are 
very many difficulties not satisfactorily ex- 
plained by my theory of descent with modi- 


> 
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* Gore, The Christian Ministry, p. 
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ation ; but I cannot possibly believe that 
false theory would explain so many classes 
facts as I think it certainly does explain. 
Qn these grounds I drop my anchor, and 
believe that the difficulties will slowly dis- 
777 * << Tt ig interesting to notice,’ 
continues Mr. Gore, ** what grounds of evi- 
a great scientific teacher thinks ade- 
quate to support a far-reaching doctrine ; 
and it is impossible not to pereeive what 


‘ ppear. 


dence 


infinitely higher grounds we have for our 
theory of the Apostolic Succession. It not 
only explains many classes of facts, but it, 


and it only (though of course the eoge ney 
of the positive evidence for it is different at 
different stages), appears to explain all the 
phenomena of the Christian ministry from 
the beginning. We, then, have better cause 
to drop our anchor.’ ¢ For one, I pro- 
foundly believe that we have, and I am glad 
of the opportunity to relieve the possible 
apprehensions of some perturbed brethren 
by saying so. 


But when I have, there is something more 


that still remains to be said. There is a 
view of the ministry which is held by some 
of the clergy and by more, I presume, of 
the laity of this Church, which is quite a 


different one. It explains its three-fold 
character as the result of circumstances,— 
providential circumstances most surely, 
since, as a matter of fact, to a Christian 
mind there can be no other,—rather than 
as a matter of specitic divine purpose and 
institution. It holds the episcopate to be 
necessary indeed to the completeness of the 

hurch but not, certainly, to its existence ; 
or, to put it in a familiar way, as necessary 
to its well-being, but not, absolutely, to its 
being. It holds the episcopate to be distin- 
guishable from the presbyterate, rather by a 
law of convenience than by any higher law. 
And it carries out these opinions more or 
less explicitly to their logical conclusions, in 
its judgments of the divisions of Christen- 
dom, and in its relations to those who repre- 
sent them. 

I am not one of those who have been able 
to find in such views any sufficient warrant 
in Holy Scripture or in Christian history ; 
and I am quite free to say that the latest 
effort to enforce them in the very able and 
brilliant lectures of Dr. Hatch seems to me 
to involve the grave peril of proving a great 
deal too much. It is difficult, in other 
words, to see how an argument which de- 
rives the organic form of the Church from 
the coincidence of local circumstances, and 
largely, if not completely, eliminates the 


* Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, II., p. 217 
The Christian Ministry, pp 


t Gore, 


343-4, 
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element of a divine and prevenient ordering 
and purpose, might not with equal appro- 
priateness be applied not merely to ques- 
tions of order but to questions of doctrine. 
But, on the other hand, that it is not com- 
petent for one in Holy Orders in this 
Church to hold and affirm views of the ori- 
gin and character of its three-fold ministry 
such as I have 
alleged of one 


just indicated, 


who is 


“pigs 
can ODLY ve 
grossly ignorant, 


whether of the history of the Church of 
England or of our own, or deliberately de- 
termined to misrepresent both. The etfort 


which we have lately seen in this Church to 
defeat the confirmation of an eminent 
byter elected to the episcopate, and to defeat 
it by methods which, in the judgment of all 
decent people, ought to redound to the last- 
ing dishonor of who employ them, 
was an effort ostensibly to com pass that de- 
feat on grounds of theological unsoundne 38, 
but really, so far as it had any respectable 
championship, be the individual con- 
cerned did not happen to hold a prevalent 
view of the Apostolic It does 
not seem to have occurred to such persons 
that a different view was long held bv th 

venerated and saintly man who was, for the 


pres- 


1 
those 


cause 
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first fifty vears of its history, the presiding 
bishop of this Church, and that William 
White was by no means the only presiding g 


bishop that held such a view. It seems 
quite as little to have 


= ; 
occurred to them 


that, if such a view be a positive disqualiti- 
cation for the episcopate, it porn have ex- 
cluded scores of men from the Hor 


Bishops, some of whom havedent to it much 
the noblest lustre with which it has ever 
shone. It does not seem to have occurred 
to them, either, that what is true of the 
American is quite as true of the Anglican 
Church. Least of all does it seem to it 
occurred to them that this endeavor to force 
the view of one party or school as a Snality 
upon the whole Church is simply so much 
partisan insolence. But it is high time 
that at least that much did occur to them 
We may regret, dear brethren, as Iam quite 
free to say I do, that any man called to a 
high and sacred office does not see its sanc- 
tions and trace its authority along the lines 
that seem so clear to us. But an intelli 
recognition of the relations of the clergy to 
questions of ecclesiastical order in our time 
demands that we must recognize the liberty, 
as well as the limitations, which pertain to 
every man among them. 

And here I desire to say that I do not 
forget those limitations as they are indicat- 
ed in the canonical legislation of 
Church, and that I am glad of the oppor- 
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tunity to say to the clergy of this diocese 
that the Church’s law in this particular is 
on the whole, in my judgment, both wise 
and timely. That law, as you will remem- 
ber, is stated in Canon 14 and in Canon 22 
of Title I. of the Digest, and its object, 
plainly enough, is to protect the people 
committed to our charge from unauthorized 
or erroneous teaching. Undoubtedly there 
are times when its rigid application may 
seem to some of us to deny to Church peo- 
ple too much, and to deprive us of the edifi- 

cation of teachers w “es make no claim to 
hold the orders of this Church, but who 
have nevertheless won wide and respectful 
recognition as being in the true spiritual 
succession of the prophets of an elder time. 
I can very well understand that feeling, 

though I have never at any period in my 
own ministry found myself seriously tempt- 
ed to yield to it, being persuaded, I must 
own, that it was open to the suspicion of 
being of scant courtesy to those to whom 
it seemed to extend courtesy, and,—quite 
apart from the question of its canonical 
irregularity,x—of doubtful edification to 
those for whose benefit it was designed.  I[ 
can very well understand, also, how, for ex- 
ample, the spectacle of the appearance of 
one who made no claim to any ministerial 
ordination or commission whatever, and 
whose fellowship denied to all infants the 
saving grace of Holy Baptism, as a public 

teacher, in the cathedral church of another 
diocese than our own, might create a good 
deal of confusion in the minds of well-mean- 
ing and kind disposed clergy, eager to 
reach out a brotherly hand to Christians of 
other names around us. But even a spec- 

tacle resembling this, sporadic, exceptional, 
and wholly unlikely to provoke general or 
even occasional imitation, has not seemed 

to me asufticient reason for invoking the 
penalties of the law of the Church,—even 
if I could persuade myself that as the judge 
in these matters of my brethren it could 
ever be my duty to set the Church’s penal 
machinery in motion. 

If, however, in this I shall hereafter see 
reason—as I have not yet seen—to believe 
myself mistaken, it is proper that I should 
say here publicly, what I have had occasion 
already to say privately, that if the prohibi- 
tions of Canon 14 of Title I. are to be in- 
voked in one direction, they could not with 
any propriety be withheld from application 
in another. We have had Greeks and 
Armenians and Old Catholics, not only 
preaching from the pulpits, but celebrating 
at the altars of some of our most venerable 
churches and chapels. No one of these per- 
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sons was ‘‘ licensed or ordained accordin. 
to’ our canons, nor were all of them (is. 
for example, those of the Greek or Russi 
Chureh) in any sense ‘* communicants 
this Church.” Nay, more, the hospital 
and charitable invitations to those perso: 
to perform their services in our sanctuaries, 
~—invitations which the Catholie heart ot 
the whole Chureh has applauded, fall, 
that by the strictest and most liberal 
struction, within the express prohibitions, 
not of one, but of two, canons of thy 
Chureh. Such ecclesiastics were not, 

I have said, ** licensed vr ordained to mi: 
ister in this Church,” and, unhappily, thes 
could not be called ** communicants of this 
Church,” yet they were invited to ‘off 
clate’’ and ** minister” in unequivocal ** a 
of sacerdotal function,”—and not only so. 
but, ‘Sin performing such service” the 
were expected and intended to use ** othe 
prayers than those prescribed by the Book 
of Common Prayer.” I do not see how, 
under a rigid rule of construction, the cor 
clusion can be avoided that these most 
charitable invitations were in direct contra 
vention of the plain prohibitions of Canon 
14 of Title I. and also of Section 1 of Cano: 
22 of the same Title. And it must be ob- 
vious that, if the penal machinery of the 
Church is to be set in operation for th 
punishment of one class of offences, under 
the canons above referred to, it cannot stop 
this side of its application to another (and 
in one aspect of them) more flagrant set ot 
offences under the same canons, simply br 
cause they who have invoked the canon do 
not wish it to punish offenders with whom 
they themselves happen to be in sympathy. 

Nay, more, dear brethren, it is my duty 
to remind you that all these things belong 
to a still larger class of things done by the 
clergy of various schools and tendencies. 
which men of other schools hold to be con- 
trary to the plain order of this Church, and 
which undoubtedly are thus contrary. Ob- 
viously, if we are to enter upon a course of 
discipline toward one class, we must not lin- 
ger to initiate it toward another, and, just 
as plain!y, we must persist in attempting to 
accomplish by the application of penal dis- 
cipline what, in the long run, can only be 
accomplished by lifting the standard of per- 
sonal loyalty and deepening in the indi 
vidual consciences of the clergy a reverence 
for the Church’s voice of authority. 

But in saying this let me not be misunder- 
stood. It is commonly supposed, —at least 
I am often told so,—that Iam keenly averse 
to ecclesiastical trialsamong us. I am quite 
free to say that, under the present law of 
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this Church, I shall very reluctantly mitiate 
one, for I confess that to expect, as in some 


aspects of our present canons they seem to, 
that the Ordinary shall serve as grand jury, 
prosecuting attorney, and judge, all in one, 
is simply # legal absurdity. But if the 
clergy want their brethren tried, let me sav 
plainly that they must be willing in each 
case to get behind the indictment and shoul- 
er the responsibility of bringing accusa- 
tions, —accusations which too many of them 
are ready enough to repeat, but a little more 
ready to disown when explicitly they are 
called to account for them. When they do 
that, they will some of them 
have already discovered, that the machinery 
of the law will be set in motion quite as 
promptly as they could desire. 

But indeed, as [I have already implied, 
whether it is or not, is, as our canon law 
stands at present, a matter of very little con- 
sequence. When a diocesan court has done 
its utmost to punish an offender, it is only 
2 diocesan court after all. What is heter- 
odoxy to-day in one jurisdiction may. be 
pronounced by some other court in another 
t and until the 


discover, as 


to be orthodoxy to-morrow ; 
Church provides some ultimate Court of 
Appeal in matters of Faith and Order, dio- 
cesan decisions upon either point will abso- 
lutely determine nothing. 

** Very well, then,’’ it may be said, “* if 
the Jaw cannot help us, there is left at least 
the refuge of petition, of protest, of remon- 
strance. Yes, and it is a most sacred ref- 
uge. Palsied be the hand that would seek 
to rob even the feeblest of us of it! But 
when it is invoked it would be well, as I 
think you will agree with me, that it should 
be so employed as at least to seem to recog- 
nize the simplest laws of courtesy. It is not 
my purpose here to speak of the contents of 
a certain remonstrance signed by some of 
the clergy of this diocese last spring, simply 
because the history of the whole business 
makes that impossible. I am not, I think 
it will be owned, a stickler for official pre- 
rogatives, and I faney there are very few 
persons in the episcopal oftice who are ac- 
customed to treat such questions with more 
profound indifference, —an_ indifference 
which I have lately had occasion to appre- 
hend has led some persons to suppose that 
they need not consider the ordinary and 
reasonable civilities of either personal or 
official intercourse. It is the first time, I 
apprehend, in the history of this Church, 
that a bishop has come to know of the con- 
tents of a communication addressed exclu- 
sively to himself, by finding it in the col- 
umns of a newspaper, and it will be the only 
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time, I hope, in the history of the Church 
that a bishop’s only information of such a 
communication shall be of so irresponsible x 
nature. Indeed, I cannot suppose that any 
clergyman or any body of clergymen could 
otherwise than very hastily imagine that a 
bishop could consent to take notice of a 
document authenticated to him, not only 
by no responsible signature, but by no sig- 
nature whatever. ‘‘I find it sometimes 
easier,” said a great French archbishop. 
‘*to make my clergy proficient in theology 
than in filial and fraternal courtesy.” I am 
glad to believe, dear brethren, that in these 
latter graces no one of us would willingly be 
deficient. 

But in the matter of the relations of the 
clergy to the faith and order of the Church 
there is one thing m which we all need in- 
struction, and with a reference to that, | 
may well close this discussion. It is a very 
natural instinct of human nature, and it 
has been, alas, a very pre-eminent distinc- 
tion of people who have supremely arrogat- 
ed to themselves the title of theologians to 
crush out opinions that, upon whatever 
question, do not happen to accord with 
their own. But it is an instinct as ignoble 
as it is common, and, more than that, it is 
one the triumph of which would be scareely 
less fatal to the true life and growth of the 
Church than the widest prevalence of error. 
In a body which, while, as we rejoice to be- 
lieve, under divine guidance and inspiration, 
is still made up of very frail and faulty 
members, led by very fallible and often very 
imperfectly formed guides,¢no graver or 
more perilous situation could come to pass 
than that in which the due proportion of 
the faith and the due balance of opposite 
aspects of the one truth were no longer 
maintained by the differing and sometimes 
apparently dissonant voices of its teachers. 
The moment that we have affirmed the one 
truth we are bound to affirm that there are. 
and rightly ought to be, various standpoints 
from which to look at it. There are those 
to whom, constitutionally, such a statement 
is intolerable ; but that does not alter the 
fact. And, because it is the fact, the 
Church’s duty in our time is clear. We 
want defenders of the Church’s liberty, as 
well as of the Church’s orthodoxy, and we 
want on this point, on the part of the epis- 
copate, a candor in leadership which honest 
men have, from those who are over them. a 
right to look for. There is a divine doc- 
trine, but let us take care that in defining 
it we do not make it narrower than Christ 
Himself has made it! There is a divine 
order, but let us not seek only so inexorably 
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to enforce it that, like those iron images of 
the middle ages, it shall crush the life out 
of the victim whom it embraces. The ques- 
tion for us who are ministers of this Church 
is how the two sides of its truth are to be 
united in that kind of Churehmanship 
which shall stand for all the sanctities of 
the individual soul in the sanctity of the 
Church itself, as the very institution of 
sacredness,—holy in its government, in its 
rites, in its creeds, because only in and by 
these can the very idea of holiness, or whole- 
ness, be maintained ; and therefore, insist- 
ing on this supreme holiness in its unity, 
its hierarchy, its worship, and its faith, 
while never losing sight of the fact that the 
ground of all holiness is in reason, and that 
reason must be respected in its freedom, lest 
truth shall be untruly believed, and loyalty 
be disloyally given, and worship be paid by 
an unworshipping heart. Authority is not 
its ownend. Parentage is not for the sake 
of parentage. The end of parentage is that 
the child may beaman. Theend of author- 
ity is spiritual freedom. ‘To-day the Church 
and civilization by the Church have reached 
the period where the child is nearing man- 
hood, where authority must justify itself, 
where the reason of man must find itself in 
the reason of the Church, and so feel free 
while obeying that reason as, in the truest 
sense, itsown. . Authority and reason, 
order and freedom. spirit and form, this is 
the true definition of the Catholic Church, 
and of the Churchmanship-which our times 
want—because all times want it! Under 
the dominion of such a spirit self-will will 
distrust itself, and the reason of one be 
qualified and ennobled by the larger reason 
of the whole ; and under it most of all, our 
ministry—yours and mine, my reverend 
brethren—will become a ministry of recon- 
ciliation, reconciling the past and the pres- 
ent, the Church and the individual ; the 
soul and God. May God hasten that day ! 


PROOFS OF AN HISTORIC EPISCO- 
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THE critical examination of the New Tes- 
tament writings for notices of the polity of 
the apostolic churches plainly indicates that 
the ultimate earthly authority there recog- 
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nized was that exercised by the Apostles, 
and that the means for the transmission of 
this authority was by the imposition of apos- 
tolic hands. In other words, the principle 
of individual overseership, or episcopacy, 
exercised by the Apostles first and by apos- 
tolic delegates afterward, and gradually tak- 
ing shape in more easily recognized and deti- 
nite form, is found in the New Testament 
scriptures, while we may search their pages 
in vain for any indication of the principle 
of Presbyterian parity or of Congregational 
democracy. Few and scattered as are t 
New Testament allusions to the polity of 
the Church in the days in which the Apos- 
tles were still present on the earth, the 
trend of each and all of these passages is 
evident. The source of power in the Church 
was not from the people or of the people. 
It was from above; and in these scanty 
notices we see apostolic rule gradually merg- 
ing into episcopal authority and power. 
The exercise of the commission of their 
Master—** As the Father hath sent me even 
so send I you,’’—by the Twelve, chosen not 
by the company of believers but by the Lord 
Himself ; the solemn investiture of Mat- 
thias, not by the people, but by the Eleven 
acting under divine guidance, with the oftice 
from which Judas fell; the choice of the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles by the great 
Head of the Church Himself—** an apostle 
not from men neither through men, but 
through Jesus Christ and God the Fa- 
ther; * the headship of the Chureh at 
Jerusalem as well as the title of ‘* Apostle,” 
so plainly accorded by St.. Paul to ** James, 
the Lord’s brother,”’ who was evidently not 
one of the ‘T'welve ; the absence of any hint 
that the apostolate was to be limited to the 
Twelve, and on the other hand the applica- 
tion of the title to Barnabas,+ to Andronicus 
and Junias,{ probably to Sylvanus § and to 


* Galatians i. 1. 

+* The apostleship of Barnabas is beyond question. St. Luke 
records his consecration to the office as taking place at the same 
time with. and in the same manner as, St. Paul's (Acts xiii 2, 3). 
In his account of their missionary labors he again names them 
together as * Aposties,’ even mentioning Barnabas first (Acts 
xiv. 4, 14). St. Paul himself also in two different epistles uses 
similar language. In the Galatian letter he speaks of Barna 
bas as associated with himeelf in the apostieship of the Gen 
tiles (ii. 9); in the First to the Corinthians he claims for his 
fellow-laborer all the privileges of an Apostie, as one who, 
like himself, holds the oflice of an Apostie and is doing the 
work of an Apostle (ix. 5.6). If, therefore, St. Paul has held 
a larger place than Barnabas in the gratitude and veneration 
of the Church of all ages, this is due not to any superiority of 
rank or office, but to the ascendancy of his personal gifts, 
& more intense energy and self-devotion, wider and deeper 
sympathies, a firmer intellectual grasp, a larger measure of the 
spirit of Christ.”—Bp. Lightfoot's Fis. to the Galatians, pp. 


i 96, 97. 


+**On the most natural interpret:tion of a passage in the 
Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 7), Andronicus and Junias, two 
Christians otherwise unknown to us, are called distinguished 


.members of the apostolate, language which indirectly implies 


a very considerable extension of the term.’’—Ibid., p. 95. 
In 1 Thess. ii. 6, again, where . . he epeakes of the 
disinterested labors of himself and his colleagues, adding 
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others by St. Paul; the condemnation of 
‘false apostles ;” the committal by St. 
Paul of the charge of the churches he had 
founded to 'Timothy and Titus ; the latest 
messages of the head of the Church, not to 
the people but to the rulers, the ‘* angels,”’ 
the individually-responsible heads of the 
apocalyptic churches ; these are each and 
all part of that vast network of scriptural 
testimony uniting with its countless meshes 
the Church’s Chief Shepherd and Bishop of 
Souls with the threefold ministry and the 
polity which, ere the death of the last of 
the Apostles, St. John, was universally es- 
tablished throughout the Church of Christ. 

It isthe judgment of the great Lightfoot, 
Bishop of Durham, whose recent death all 
good men deplore, that ‘‘ history seems to 
show decisively that before the middle of 
the second century each Church or organ- 
ized Christian community had its three 
orders of ministers, its bishop, its presby- 
ters, and its deacons. On this point there 
cannot reasonably be two opinions.”’ * The 
same distinguished scholar, in commenting 
on the position occupied by St. James, the 
brother of the Lord, in the Church of Jeru- 
salem, after expressing his conviction that 
** he was not one of the Twelve,”’ asserts that 
‘the episcopal office thus existed in the 
mother church of Jerusalem from very early 
days, at least in a rudimentary form ;” + 
while the government of the Gentile 
churches, though presenting no distinct 
traces of a similar organization, exhibits 
“stages of development tending in this 
direction.”’ { Lightfoot, who discusses this 
subject with singular moderation and fair- 
hess, Concedes that the position occupied by 
Timothy and Titus, whom he styles ** apos- 
tolic delegates,” ‘‘ fairly represents the 
functions of the bishop early in the second 
century.”*$ Even admitting with Light- 
foot that ** James the Lord’s brother alone, 
within the period compassed by the apostolic 
writings, can claim to be regarded as a 
bishop in the later and more special sense of 
the term,”’ and that *‘ as late, therefore, as 
the year 70 no distinet signs of episcopal 
government have appeared in Gentile Chris- 
tendom,”’ still it must be acknowledged, in 
the language of the same authority, that 
‘unless we have recourse to a sweeping 
condemnation of received documents, it 
seems vain to deny that early in the second 


being Apos- 








ugh we might have been burdensome to you, 

f Christ, it is probable that under this term he includes 
Sylvanus, who had labored with him in Thessalonica, and 
Whose name appears in the superscription of the letter.“’—Ibid. 

* Bp ightfoot’s Dissertation on the Christian Ministry, 


de dto his Commentary on the Philippians, p. 134. 
+ Lightfoot’s Christian Ministry, p. 196. 
+ Lbid § Ibid., p. 197. 
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century the episcopal office was firmly and 
widely established. Thus, during the last 
three decades of the first century, and cons 
sequently during the lifetime of the latest 
surviving Apostle, this change must have 
been brought about.’’* Again and again 
does this great scholar refer to the fact of 
the early and general establishment of epis; 
copacy ‘‘from the Apostles’ times.” For, 
example, he asserts that ‘* the evidence for 
the early and wide extension of episcopacy, 
throughout proconsular Asia, the scene of, 
St. John’s latest labors, may be considered, 
irrefragable.’’ + And again, ‘* these notices,, 
besides establishing the general prevalence 
of episcopacy establish this result 
clearly, that its maturer forms are seen first, 
in those regions where the Jatest surviving 
Apostles, more especially St. John, fixed 
their abode, and at a time when its preva- 
lence cannot be dissociated from their influ- 
ence or their sanction.” } 

And again, ‘‘ It has been seen that the 
institution of an episcopate must be placed 
as far back as the closing years of the first 
century, and that it cannot, without vio, 
lence to historical testimony, be dissevered 
from the name of St. John.” § ‘* It will 
appear,” continues Lightfoot, ‘‘ that. the 
pressing needs of the Church were mainly; 
instrumental in bringing about this result, 
and that this development of the episcopal 
office was a providential safeguard amid the 
confusion of speculative opinion, the dis, 
tracting effects of persecution, and the, 
growing anarchy of social life, which threat-; 
ened not only the extension but the very, 
existence of the Church of Christ.”’ | With, 
this cumulative presentation of the proofs: 
of the historic episcopate from the writings, 
of the leading scholar of the age, we may be; 
prepared for the Bishop’s summing up of, 
the whole matter among the closing words 
of his Dissertation on the Christian Minise; 
fry: ** If the preceding investigation is sub-, 
stantially correct, the threefold ministry can 
be traced to apostolic direction ; and short 
of an express statement we Can possess no, 
better assurance of a Divine appointment,, 
or at least a Divine sanction.” || In even 
stronger language this great scholar, in his 
sermon before the Wolverhampton Church 
Congress, asserts that the Church of Eng- 
land has ** retained a form of church gov- 
ernment which had been handed down in 
unbroken continuity from the Apostles’ 
times.”’ 

With these statements and these proofs 
the language of the Ordinal of the Book of 


* Lightfoot’s Christian Ministry, p. 199. + Ibid., p. 212. 
+ Ibid., pp. 225, 226: § Ibid., p. 232. Ibid., p. 265. 
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Common Prayer is in strict accord. ‘* It is 
evident unto all men, diligently reading 
Holy Scripture and ancient authors, that 
from the Apostles’ time there have been 
these three orders of ministers in Christ’s 
Chureh — bishops, priests and deacons.” 
The full meaning of this statement appears 
in the fact that it is the requirement of the 
canon law of the Church as well as of the 
Ordinal that ‘‘ no man shall be accounted 
or taken to be a lawful bishop, priest, or 
deacon, in this Church, or suffered to exe- 
eute any of the said functions, except he be 
called, tried, examined, and admitted there- 
unto, according to the form hereafter fol- 
lowing, or hath had episcopal consecration 
or ordination.”” Inthe judgment of Light- 
foot, as evidently in the intention of the 
Ordinal, the ** historic episcopate” includes 
the apostolic succession—the threefold min- 
istry communicated by the imposition of 
hands and continued ‘*in unbroken con- 
tinuity from the Apostles’ times.’’ 

To quote the language of Mr. Gladstone, 
“In the latter part of the second century 
of the Christian era, the subject,” of the 
Apostolic Succession ** came into distinet 
and formal view: and from that time for 
ward it seems to have been considered by 
the great writers of the Catholie body, ib 
fact too palpable to be doubted, and too 
simple to be misunderstood.”’ * 

We have thus far dealt merely with the 
proofs of the historic episcopate as indicated 
m the New Testament and as existing during 
the lifetime of St.John. We turn to the wit- 
ness of history to the fact that our Lord in- 
stituted in His Church, by succession from 
the Apostles, a threefold ministry, the high- 
est order of these ministers alone having the 
authority and power to perpetuate this min- 
istry by tie laying on of hands. 

The Church of Jerusalem, the mother of 
us all, as we have already seen, presents the 
earliest instance of a bishop in the sense in 
which the word was understood in post- 
apostolic times. The rule and official promi- 
nence of St. Jumes, ** the Lord’s brother,” 
is recognized both in the epistles of St. 
Paul and in the Actsof the Apostles. That 
which is so plainly indicated in the canoni- 
cal Scriptures is supported by the uniform 
tradition of the succeeding age. On the 
death of St. James, which took place im- 
mediately before the war of Vespasian, 
Symeon succeeded to his place and rule. 
Hegisippus, who is our authority for this 
statement, and who represents Symeon as 
holding the same office with St. James and 


* Church Principles Considered in their Results, by W. E. 
Gladstone ; p. 189. 


with equal distinctness styles him a bishop, 
was doubtless born ere Symeon died. Ei 
bius gives us a list of Symeon’s suecessors, 
In less than thirty yvears,—such were the 
troubles and uncertainties of the time 
there appear to have been thirty occupants 
of the see. On the building of .Elia ¢ 
tolina on the ruins of Jerusalem, Mare 
presided over the Chureh in the Holy ¢ 
as its first Gentile bishop ; Narcissus, w| 
became Bishop of Jerusalem in the year 
190, is referred to by Alexander, in’ whose 
favor he resigned his see in the year 214, as 
still living at the age of 116—thus in 1] 
single instance bridging over the period 
from the time when the Apostle John 
still living to the date when, by universal 
consent, it is conceded that episcopacy was 
established in all quarters of the world. 
Passing from the mother Chureh of Jeru- 
silem to Antioch, where the disciples were 
first called Christians, and which may be 
regarded as the natural centre of Gentile 
Christianity, we find from tradition that 
Antioch received its first bishop from St. 
Peter. We need not discuss the probabili- 
ties of this story, since there can be no 
doubt as to the name standing second on the 
list. Ignatius is mentioned as a bishop by 
the earliest authors. His own language is 
conclusive as to his own conviction on this 
point. He writes to one bishop, Polycarp. 
lle refers by name to another, Onesimus. 
He contemplates the appoimtment of 
successor at Antioch after his decease. The 
successor whose appointment Ignatius an- 
ticipated is said by Eusebius to have been 
Hero, and from his episcopate the list of 
Antiochene bishops is complete. If the 
authenticity of the entire catalogue is ques- 
tionable, two bishops of Antioch at least, 
during the second century, Theophilus and 
Serapion, are confessedly historical person- 
ages. With reference to the Epistles of 
Ignatius, controversy has raged for centu- 
ries. ‘Their outspoken testimony in favor 
of episcopacy has been regarded by the ad 
vocates of parity or of independency as a 
proof of their want of authenticity. But 
the discussion has been practically settled 
in our own day, and the judgment of Light- 
foot, the latest and greatest commentator 
on these interesting remains of Christian 
antiquity, will be received without question 
by all whose opinion is worthy of considera- 
tion. He places these epistles among the 
varliest years of the second century, and he 
regards the testimony of Ignatius to the 
existence and universality of the threefold 
ministry at the period in which he lived and 
wrote as conclusive. ‘The celebrated Ger- 
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man eritic and scholar, Dr. Harnack, who 
characterizes Lightfoot’s work as ‘* the most 
learned and careful patristic nionograph of 
the century,” accepts the conclusions of the 
shop and concedes that the genuineness of 
» Jonatian letters is rendered ** certain.”’ 
With such a witness, thus supported by 
scholars confessedly occupying the foremost 
place for learning and critical power, we 
ay proceed to details. 
In the Ignatian Letters, the writer, the 
cond Bishop of Antioch, appears as a con- 
lomned prisoner travelling through Asia to 
smartyrdom at Rome. Though each step 
of his progress brought him nearer to 
death ; though the severity of his guard, 
“a manip je of ten soldiers,” whom he desig- 
nutes us ‘‘ le sopards,’ *mukes his last days 
wretchedly uncomfortable, still his journey 
is a triump hh. On his arrival at Smyrna 
representatives of the churches of Ephesus, 
Magnesia and 'l'ralles unite with the flock 
of Polyearp, the Bishop of Smyrna, to do 
him honor. During his stay at Smyrna the 
ged bishop addresses four of his extant 
epistles tothe Ephesians, to the Magnesians, 
to the Trallians, and to the Romans. The 
remaining three epistles, those to the 
Churehes of Philadelphia and Smyrna and 
to Polyearp its Bishop, were written from 


Troas whither a deacon from Ephesus had 


borne him company. The saint proceeds 
from Neapolis to Philippi, where he is wel- 
comed by the Church “and escorted on his 
way, and thus he goes toward Rome. 
Though, in his modesty, choosing to speak 
of himself as ** only now beginning to be a 
disciple,” the nearness to the end evidently 
bringing to him new revelations of spiritual 
things and the life to come, he acts and 
Writes as a man advanced in years. Doubt- 
less he was near to man’s estate when the 
great Apostle wrote his epistles. He must 
have been in full maturity when Jerusalem 
was trodden under foot of the Gentiles and 
the Church was driven from its cradle- 
home. Ile in whose life all this had trans- 
pired was now on his way to death. He 
fully realized that the end was near at hand. 
Ilis days were numbered, and in his epistles 
he appears to have sought to crowd counsels 
of the highest moment. the dying legacy of 
one whose voice would soon be forever 
hushed in death. The points this aged 
saint chiefly dwells upon are two—the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation as an historic fact 

perpetuated in sacraments, as a funda- 
mental principle of the faith; and the 
threefold ministry, the divinely given rule 
for the Chureh, by which the Church itself 
would be recognized, and the religion of the 


>) 


Christ made known as something organic, 
real, lasting, disciplined. 

In his statements of the prerogative of 
the threefold ministry, Ignatius is emphatic. 
* It is meet, therefore, that being per- 
fectly joined together in one submission, 
submitting yourselves to your bishop and 
presbytery, ye may be sanctified in all 
things.’’ * I was forward to exhort you, 
that ye run in harmony with the mind of 
(rod ; for Jesus Christ also, our inseparable 
life, is the mind of the Father, even as the 
bishops that are settled in the farthest parts 
of the earth are in the mind of Jesus Christ. 
So then it becometh you to run in harmony 
with the mind of the bishop, which thing 
also ve do. For your honorable pre asby terv, 
which is worthy of God. is attuned to the 
bishop, evelt as its strings to a lyre.”’ + 

‘Let no man be deceived. If any one 
be not within the precinct of the altar, he 
lacketh the bread [of God]. For, if the 
prayer of one and another hath so great 
force, how much more that of the bishop 
and of the whole church. ... Let us 
therefore be careful not to resist the bishop, 
that by our submission we may give our- 
selves to God. And in proportion as a@ man 
seeth that his bishop is silent, let him fear 
him the more. For every one whom the 
Master of the household sendeth to be stew- 
ard over his own house, we ought so to re- 
ceiveas Him that sent him. Plainly, there- 
fore, we ought ,to regard the bishop as the 
Lord Himself.’ 

Assemble . oe together . . . to 
the end that ye may obey the bishop and 
the presbytery without distraction of mind ; 
breaking one bread, which is the medicine 
of immortality and the antidote that we 
should not die.” § 

*Forasmuch, then, as I was permitted 
to see you in the person of your godly bish- 
op, Damas, and your worthy presbyters, 
Bassus and Apollonius, and my fellow-ser- 
vant the deacon, Sotion, of whom I would 
fain have joy, for that he is subject to the 
bishop as unto the grace of God, and to the 
presbytery as unto the law of Jesus Christ. 
Yea, and it becometh you also not to pre- 
sume upon the youth of your bishop, but 
according to the power of God the Father 
to render unto nim all reverence, . . . yet 
not to him but to the Father of Jesus 
Christ, even to the bishop of all... . For 
i man does not so much deceive this bishop, 
who is seen, as cheat that other who is in- 
visible.” |] 

* Ad Eph., 2. In our citations we avail ourselves of Bp 
Lightfoot's translation. 


+ Ibid., 3,4. Lightfoot’s translation, + Ibid., 5, 6 
8 Ibid., 20. Ad. Magn., 2, 3. 
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* Be ye zealous to do all things in godly 
concord, the bishop presiding after the like- 
ness of God, and the presbyters after the 
likeness of the council of the apostles, with 
the deacons also who are most dear to me, 
having been entrusted with the diaconate of 
Jesus Christ.” * 

** As the Lord did nothing without the 
Father, either by Himself or by the apostles, 
so neither do ye anything without the bishop 
and the presbyters.”’ + 

** Be obedient to the bishop, and to 
one another, as Jesus Christ was to the Fa- 
ther.” f 

** When ye are obedient to the bishop as 
to Jesus Christ, it is evident to me that ye 
are living not after men but after Jesus 
Christ. ... It is therefore necessary, 
even as your wont is, that you should do 
nothing without the bishop ; but be ve obedi- 
ent also to the presbytery, as to the apos- 
tles. . . . And those likewise who are dea- 
cons of the mysteries of Jesus Christ must 
please all men in all ways... . In like 
manner let all men respect the deacons as 
Jesus Christ, even as they should respect 
the Bishop as being a type of the Father, 
and the presbyters as the council of God 
and as the college of apostles. Apart from 
these there is not even the name of a 
Church.” § 

* This will surely be, if ye be not puffed 
up, and if ye be inseparable from [God] 
Jesus Christ, and from the ordinances of 
the apostles. He that is within the sanc- 
tuary is clean, but he that is without the 
sanctuary is not clean; that is, he that 
doeth aught without the bishop and presby- 

‘ry and deacons, this man is not clean in 
his conscience.” || 

‘Fare ye well in Jesus Christ, commit- 
ting vourselves to the bishop as to the com- 
man dment, and likewise also to the presby- 
tery.’’ 4 

** For as many as are of God and of Jesus 
Christ, they are with the bishop: and as 
many as. shall = and enter into the 
unity of the Church, these also shall be of 
God. ... Be ye ‘careful, therefore, to 
observe one Eucharist, for there is one flesh 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and one cup unto 
union in His blood ; there is one altar as 
there is one bishop, together with the pres- 
bytery and the deacons, my fellow-ser- 
wae: 

* Shun divisions as the beginning of evils. 
Do ye all follow your bishop as Jesus Christ 
fo Ane the Father, and the presbytery as 


Ad. Magn. oe + Ibid., 7. + Ibid,, 13. 
S Ad. Trall., Ibid, 7. < Ibid., 13. 
** Ad. Philad. oat. 


the apostles ; and to the deacons pay ri 
spect, as to God’s commandment. Let no 
man do aught of things pertaining to t| 

Church apart from the Bishop. Let t! 

be held a valid Eucharist which is under 
the bishop, or one to whom he shall hay 
committed it. Wheresoever the bishop 
shall appear, there let the people be ; even 
as where Jesus may be, there is the wm 
versal Church. It 1s not lawful apart fro. 
the bishop either to baptize or to hold 
love-feast, but whatever he shall approy: 
this is well- pleasing also to God, that every- 
thing which ye do may be sure and valid.” * 

‘It is good to recognize God and t! 
bishop. He that honoreth the bishop 
honored of God. He that doeth aught wit! 
out the knowledge of the bishop rendereth 
service to the devil.”’ + 

There can be no question that the writer 
of these extracts held clear and well-detin: 
views both as to the existence of a visibl 
organized Chureh of Christ, and a three- 
fold, divinely authorized ministry ruling 
that Church. This he deems to be the 
*mind of God ;” this is ** the command 
ment ;” and so fully does he hold this view 
that in his dying counsels he emphasized 
the idea that he who would keep the ** com- 
mandment” and run in accord with the 
divine mind must lose sight of his very in 
dividuality in the fellowship of the Church, 
and unhesitatingly and without reserve sub- 
mit himself in action, word, or purpose + 
the divinely appointed rule and order of t 
Chureh. Nor is this all. He regards th 
threefold ministry as essential to the ver 
being of the Church ; for, to quote his own 
words, as rendered by Lightfoot, ‘* without 
these three orders no Church has a.title to 
the name.” {~ This hierarchy, this mo- 
narchical epise opate, the aged bishop of re 
tioch regards as ** firmly rooted,”* as ** be- 
yond dispute,” and as coextensive with the 
Church. Ie speaks of bishops as estab- 
lished in “the farthest parts of the 
earth,’ S$ and it is evident from his lan- 
guage that, in his judgment, the episcopate 
is not an evolution from the presbyterate, 
but is from above, the ordering of God 
Himself. 

To these words of Ignatius, so clear, so 
strong, so abundant, we turn to the testi- 
mony of Ireneus, who was born not later 
than A.D. 130. He asserts that in his 
youth he sat at the feet of Polyearp, who 
had been appointed by the apostles a bishop 
for Asia in the Church of Smyrna, and 
that he had listened to the discourses in 


ub 


A 


* Ad, Smyrn., 8, + (bid.,9. + Ad. Trall., 3. § Ad. Eph., 3. 
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public and private of this venerable man, 
whose very looks and ways, he assures us, 
were indelibly impressed upon his mind. 
Jreneus further claims that he had oppor- 
tunities of instruction from Asiatic “ elders,” 
some of whom, he tells us, had been disci- 
ples of the apostles. With these means of 
learning the traditions of the Church in 
Asia Minor, as shaped by no less an author- 
ity than St. John himself, the latest living 
of the apostolic band, Irenzeus, while yet a 
young man and probably prior to Polycarp’s 
martyrdom (circa A.D. 155), removed from 
sia to Rome. At the latest, in the year 
177, when persecution visited the churches 
f southern Gaul, Irenewus was a presbyter 
of Lyons, and was elevated to the see of the 
martyred bishop Pothinus. ‘There is record 
of his visiting Rome prior to his entrance 
upon the episcopal office as well as after- 
ward ; his object in each case being to pro- 
mote the peace of the Church. ‘Thus fitted 
by circumstances as well as by his character 
to know and maintain the ‘‘ traditions of 
the elders,” we find in his writings, to quote 
the language of the latest authority on this 
subject, Mr. Charles Gore, in his work on 
‘The Ministry of the Christian Church,’ 
“the picture of the universal Church, 
spread all over the world, handing down in 
unbroken succession the apostolic truth ; 
and the bound of unity, the link to connect 
the generations in the Church, is the epis- 
copal succession.”’ * 

The language of Ireneus is clear and de- 
terminate with reference to the succession 
of the bishops to the authority and rule 
exercised by the apostles in the Church, and 
‘** because it would be tedious to enu- 
merate the succession of all the Churches,” 
he gives that of the Church of Rome, and 
records the committal of the episcopate by 
the Apostles SS. Peter and Paul to Linus 
(A.D. 68), and then the succession from 
him of Aneneletus (A.D. 80), Clement 
(A.D. 92), Evarestus (A.D. 100), Alexander 
A.D. 109), Xystus (A.D. 119), Telesphorus 
the Martyr (A.D. 128), Hyginus (A.D. 
139), Pius (A.D. 142), Anicetus (A.D. 157), 
Soter (A.D. 168), and at length in his own 
day, of Eleutherus (A.D. 177).+ Certain 
discrepancies which confessedly exist in the 
various lists of Roman bishops which have 
come down to us may be explained by assum- 
ing the existence in the very first ages of 
two distinct Churches, one Jewish and one 
Gentile, at Rome. Lightfoot, while claim- 
ing that *‘ no more can safely be assumed of 


* Gore's Ministry of the Christian Church, chap. iii., p. 119. 
+ Iren., iii. 3. The dates we have given to the successive in- 
cumbents of the See of Rome are from Lightfoot. 
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Linus and Anencletus than that they held 
some prominent position in the Romish 
Church,’’* adds that ‘‘ the reason for sup- 
posing Clement to have been a bishop is as 
strong as the universal tradition of the next 
ages can make it.’’ It in no way detracts 
from this admission with respect to Clement 
that Lightfoot regards him rather as ‘‘ the 
chief of the presbyters than the chief over 
presbyters,” and consequently not in the 
position of irresponsible authority occupied 
by his successors Eleutherus (A.D. 177) and 
Victor (A.D. 189), or even by his contem- 
poraries Ignatius of Antioch, and Polycarp 
of Smyrna. 

With Victor, apparently the first Latin 
prelate who held the bishopric of Rome, a 
new era begins. The line of ecclesiastical 
descent is now clearly defined, and by the 
participation in each consecration of three 
or more of the episcopal order required by 
the early canons and continued with serupu- 
lous exactness till the modern view of epis- 
copacy as held by the papacy permitted at 
times the substitution of the papal authority 
for the presence of more than a single con- 
secrator, there has been knitted together 
the meshes of that vast network which in 
its comprehensiveness includes the Church’s 
chief rulers from the very first, and by the 
multitude of interlacing lines of succession 
makes any serious defect in the direct con- 
nection with the apostles of any individual 
bishop well-nigh impossible. The succes- 
sion of bishops from the apostles’ times is 
not to be regarded as a chain of single links, 
the whole being of no greater strength than 
its weakest part, but as a network or web of 
interwoven strands, now innumerable, which 
would hold together even if, to venture an 
impossible supposition, nine-tenths of these 
lines could be proved defective and therefore 
invalid. In other words, a possible defect 
in one, or in a hundred, of the different 
lines of succession would in no way affect 
the consecration of any bishop of our day, 
so infinite in number are the interlacing 
strands of the great network uniting one 
who has been set apart for this office and 
administration in the Church of God with 
the apostles, and through the apostles with 
Christ, the Great Shepherd and Bishop of 
Souls. 

AvTHOoRITIES.—In addition to the late 
Bishop of Durham’s dissertation on ‘* The 
Christian Ministry,’’ appended to his Com- 
mentary on the Philippians, and the many 
special treatises on the Apostolical Succes- 
sion by Perceval, Haddon, Elrington, Morse, 





* Com. on the Philippians. The Christian Ministry, p. 219. 
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and others, the latest and most conclusive 
work on the general subject is that of Gore, 
‘**'The Ministry of the Christian Church,” 
tivington’s, London, 1889. A compact 
treatise by the Rev. Professor J. H. Bar- 
bour, of the Berkeley Divinity School, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., is admirably arranged and 
deserves general reading. Its title is *‘ The 
Beginnings of the Historie Episcopate Ex- 
hibited in the Words of Holy Scripture and 
Ancient Authors.”” New York: E& J. B. 
Young & Co., 1887. Canon Liddon, in his 
sermon entitled ‘* A Father in Christ” 
(Rivington’s, 1875), effectually disposes of 
the arguments of the late Dr. Hatch, in his 
Bampton Lectures on the ** Organization of 
Early Christian Churches,’’ as well as those 
of a later paper in the Contemporary Re- 
view from the same source. <A_ scholarly 
and conclusive volume has just appeared, 
written in Latin, of upward of six hundred 
pages octavo, which gives in detail, and 
with sufticient critical apparatus, both the 
arguments for the apostolical succession and 
lists of bishops from the apostles’ times to 
our own day. The title of this work is as 
follows : ** De Suecessione Apostolica nec- 
non Missione et Jurisdictione Hierarchie 
Anglicane et Catholic, unacum appendici- 
bus et indicibus : Anctore Venerabili Doc- 
tore Jacobo Clark, Archidiacono Antiguensi, 
Sacellano Exam. Dno. Antiguensi Epo Rec- 
tore Par. 8S. Philippi in Antigua. Georgi- 
opoli in Guiana Britannica: MDCCCXC.”’ 
The third edition of a clever compendium 
of the argument, by the Rev. Andrew Gray, 
a Priest of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
has just been published in Boston. It is 
entitled ‘* Apostolical Succession in the 
English, Scottish, and American Church, 
from 8S. John the Apostle to the present 
time, in the line of consecrators, taken from 
authentic records.’’ A learned work by the 
present Bishop of Oxford, the eminent his- 
torian Dr. William Stubbs, gives the suec- 
cession in the Church of Engiand. The 
title of this work is ‘* Registrum Sacrum 
Anglicanum. An attempt to exhibit the 
course of Episcopal Succession in England, 
from the records and chronicles of the 
Church.” Oxford : University Press, 1858. 


LIFE IN THE EGYPTIAN FAMILY. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN V. HILPRECHT. 


From The Sunday-School Times (Undenom.), Philadelphia, 
October 3 and 10, 1891. 


ALTHOUGH centuries have rolled between 
us and the mighty empires of the ancient 


world, and a retrospect must bring out 
everywhere the profound differences he- 
tween present and past, that old-world life 
had two features in common with our own, 
—the family and the state. In the family, 
the principles of love, piety, and morality 
prevailed ; in the state, the spirit of the 
law, the spirit of right and might, was 
sovereign. On both these sides we must 
examine the life of every established nation 
of antiquity, if we would have a picture of 
its social conditions in a faithful historical 
setting. 

Family and state are complemental. The 
family precedes the state, and gives life to 
it. And though the state is not simply an 
evolution of the family, a view supported 
even by such political writers as Wagner 
and DahImann, still, the course which eivili 
zation has taken since the most ancient 
times has tended to bring the family man 
and the citizen under a single peint of 
view ; and when once we have entered the 
sphere of order and settled condition, of 
liberty and pcrsonality, it is impossible to 
keep them apart. The state is the shelter- 
ing roof beneath which the family is devel- 
oped and waxes strong. And the family, 
on the other hand, becomes the mainstay 
of the state, and contributes vital strength 
to the great organism of the commonwealth. 
“The people (made up of families) forms 
the state. And the state is the consum- 
mation of the people.” This sentence of 
Trendlenburg, of course, expresses the mod- 
ern view of the relation between state and 
family, which we know is at variance with 
the one-sided Aristotleian maxim, ‘* Man is 
a Cwov todttiKov” (‘*a political animal’’). 
But although in the ancient world the in- 
dividual never attained the proper amount 
of self-assertion in the state, yet family 
life was a necessary and important factor in 
the life of the people, and naturally became 
the pulse of the state. indicating a healthy 
or a morbid condition. Thus it was with 
the Greeks and Romans, with the Germanic 
nations, with the Babylonians and Assyrians 
on the Tigris and Euphrates ; and the same 
conditions prevailed on the Lanks of the 
lower Nile. 

The basis of Egyptian life was agricul- 
ture. As to-day the fellahs, so in ancient 
times the peasants and shepherds were the 
main stock of the population. As a natural 
result, the Eeyptians, as a whole, were al- 
ways a peace-loving people, that onlv took 
up arms when it was necessary to ward off 
attacks from without, or when it became 
desirable to gain possession of the products 
of neighboring countries. The principal 
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centers of industry and commerce were the 
numerous cities on both banks of the Nile. 
Originally clustering about the temples and 
sanctuaries, they grew, in course of time, 
to independent communities, and as they 
increased in size or importance gradually 
became the representative centers of the 
intellectual and political life of Egypt. 
Our present sketch of Egyptian conditions, 
therefore, will be principally concerned with 
the inhabitants of these cities, and this the 
more for the reason that most of the monu- 
ments and papyrus relics that have been 
found throw light only on that part of the 
population which stood in immediate rela- 
tion to the royal court and the priests. 
This class consisted principally of the 
princes and state officials of every grade, 
with their families, and their numerous 
dependants and slaves, in the great cities 
of upper and lower Egypt. The scene of 
their activity was the family in private life 
and the state in public. Let us see how 
their life at home was passed.* 

When we recall the architecture of the 
ancient Pharaohs, we naturally think of 
those mghty ruins of tombs and temples 
which in our century have become the won- 
der and the center of attraction in the Nile 
valley. These gigantic structures, how- 


ever, are rather the exception than the rule 


in Egyptian architecture. Massive and 
monumental as were their temples and 
pyramids, their style of house-building was 
light and perishable. ‘Their walls, instead 
of stone, were made of Nile mud. Instead 
of solid pillars, their roofs were supported 
by the slender trunks of palms and syea- 
mores. ‘* One feature was common to both 
temple and house,—the rich glow of color 
in every part of the structure.” In view 
of the scarcity and fragmentary character of 
city ruins, it is extremely difficult to obtain 
a true picture of the Egyptian dwelling- 
house. Leaving out of consideration for 
the present the simpler country-house, 
which was only used during certain seasons 
of the year, an ordinary dwelling-house of 
the eighteenth or nineteenth dynasty (about 
the time of Moses) was constructed as fol- 
lows: A court surrounded by a h’gh wall 
separated the building from the street. 
The entrance was marked by an ante-room 
ov vestibule for the watchman. In the rear 
of this was the large dining-hall, which 


* For several important statements contained in this sketch 
Tam especially indebted to Professor Erman’s excellent work, 
* Aegypten und Acgyptisches Leben im Alterthum™ (Tiibingen, 

3): to Professor Eduard Meyer's “Geschichte des Alter- 
thums,” Vol. I (Stuttgart, 1884), to which I contributed the 
results of my own Babylonian researches ; and to Brugsch’s, 
Ebers’s, Mariette’s, and Maspero’s well-known publications. 
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formed the center of the house. Back of 
this there was a small open yard, flanked 
on the right by the bedrooms of the own- 
ers. On the left were the kitchen and 
storerooms, besides the rooms for the ser- 
vants. At the farther end was the house 
of the women and the well-kept garden ; 
for the wealthy Egyptian took great pleas- 
ure in his garden or park, ard speaks with 
pride of his fragrant flowers and refreshing 
fountains. 

The love of flowers and shrubbery was a 
characteristic of the nation. I cannot do 
better than illustrate this regard for flowers 
in the words of the prominent Egyptologist 
of Berlin: ‘*‘ Wherever one looks upon the 
monuments, there are flowers. Bunches 
of flowers are offered up to the gods. Gar- 
Jands of flowers cover the coffins of the 
dead. Flowers decorate the houses, and 
floral designs form the capital of the temple 
pillars. No less is the Egyptian attached 
to shady trees. He prays that the Nile 
may give to his soul all flowering plants in 
due time, and hopes that his soul may perch 
on the branches of the trees which he has 
planted, and may find cool repose in the 
shade of hissyecamores. And as the scenery 
of his native country, with his plowed fields 
and matchless palm-groves and parched 
soil, cannot offer him these advantages, he 
supplies the want by landscape gardening. 
All the associations that nature, with its 
wood and meadow, has for us, the Egyptian 
found in his well-kept garden. It is the 
place of love, and its trees are the confidants 
of lovers’’ (Erman, p. 272). This pro- 
nounced liking of the ancient Egyptians is 
not without significance. A people which 
took such a delight in gardens and flowers, 
that decked its tables with lotos and papyrus 
blossoms, which ornamented house and 
home with fragrant garlands, must have 
sought and found in its home life something 
beyond what the heathendom of antiquity 
usually offered, and what the Mohammedan 
Orient of to-day offers to its inhabitants. 

Attempts have been made to show that 
the difference in the position of woman 
constitutes the essential difference between 
Orient and Occident. And at the first 
glance this does seem to be true ; for while, 
in the Occident, woman is the equal of 
man, and is regarded with a reverence which 
at times almost assumes the form of woman- 
worship, in the Egypt and Arabia of to-day 
we meet with scenes of an entirely different 
description. The ignorance of Oriental 
women is proverbial, and the contempt of 
the female sex is characteristic of life in the 
East. If a Bedouin speaks of his shoe or 
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ass, his pig or his wife, he often makes the 
interjection, ** Ajellak Allah !”’ (** May God 
elevate thee.”) One of the most current 
proverbs in the mouth of the Syrian is, 
** A man can stand anything but mention- 
ing his wives.”” The question has been dis- 
cussed among them, in all sincerity, whether 
woman really belongs to the genus homo. 
But this state of affairs did not always ex- 
ist. While, to day, devastation and degra- 
dation have followed in the train of the 
crescent, the ancient Egyptians had reached 
a degree of social development in which 
they were only rivalled by the richly endowed 
inhabitants of Sumer and Akkad, on the 
Persian Gulf. 

And so it is that in the ancient kingdoms 
of the Pharaohs matrimony and _ family 
life, as the sphere in which woman exer- 
cised her dignity, assumed an exceptionally 
pure and exalted form. When we remem- 
ber this, we understand more fully why it 
was that God brought the children of Israel 
to the banks of the Nile, there to develop 
into an independent nation. It was through 
their intercourse with these highly culti- 
vated Egyptians, a people of high moral 
standards and stern views of life, that the 
children of Israel were to be schooled and 
made fit to be true beacon-lights among the 
nations of the world, and executors of God’s 
eternal plan of salvation. 

It was a cordial and intimate relation 
that existed between man and wife in an- 
cient Egypt. In a number of tombs, and 
on many a papyrus found in connection 
with the dead, we see man and wife repre- 
sented as seated beside each other. In hun- 
dreds of these decorations they are repre- 
sented with their arms fondly wound about 
each other’s necks. The higher the social 
position of the deceased, the more beautiful 
and touching are the words referring to 
their mutual regard and affection. The 
wife, for instance, is called ben-t merut eft 
ha-s (** palm of love to her husband”) ; or, 
besides a hundred other epithets, she is 
called ‘* devoted to her husband,’’—a fre- 
quently recurring title of honor given to 
Egyptian women. Therefore it is very 
natural that the ancient book of wisdom of 
the Governor Ptah hétep, who lived about 
3000 B.C., under King Assa, should declare 
him wise who—to use his own words— 
‘* founds for himself a house and loves his 
wife.” 

Even these few glimpses into the oldest 
Egyptian period show that the position of 
woman was hardly below that which she 
occupies in the civilized countries of the 
present day. Add to this the significant 


- 


fact that most of the pictures of festivit; 
and social gatherings which have been ; 
served show us both sexes in unrestri: 
social intercourse, sitting beside each ot 
in long rows of gay colors, and engaged 
conversation ; also that the female mu: 
mies, as a rule, were embalmed much move 
carefully and adorned more sumptuously 
than those of men, and that the monuments 
of nearly every period (even the decre: 
Canopus under Ptolemeus Euergetes L., 
B.C.) expressly give to queens and yp: 
cesses divine honor in common with 
Pharaohs. In view of these facts, th 
can be no doubt of the high respect paid to 
the Egyptian woman, and of the high ¢s- 
teem with which she was regarded, under 
the older as well as the later Egyptian 
dynasties. 

In a state where woman was so high! 
honored, it is but natural to infer t 
monogamy was prevalent. Such was 
deed the case, as has been abundantly 
proved by the hieroglyphs and the best au- 
thorities on hieroglyphic literature. © And 
though there have been individual attempts 
{as by Erman) to place Egyptian morals on 
this point on the same low level with those 
of classic antiquity, vet we must most em- 
phatically assert, with Brugsch, Ebers, 
Eduard Meyer, and other Egyptologists, 
that Egyptian family life, especially in the 
oldest towns, was exceptionally pure and 
refined. It is true, the custom of inter- 
marriage between sisters and brothers preva 
lent throughout the ancient heathen world, 
and mentioned in Egyptian literature, as 
well as in the Old Testament, became, in 
the days of the Ptolemys and the Romans, 
the rule in Egypt; and it is likewise true 
that such marriages are revolting -to our 
natural moral sense. But in passing judg- 
ment upon this custom, we should not for 
get that, according to the views of those 
nations, such a marriage seemed the most 
natural thing ; and, according to the belief 
of the old Egyptians, even the great gods 
themselves, Osiris and Set, had their sis- 
ters, Isis and Nephthys, to wife. Cases of 
actual bigamy, on the other hand, seem to 
have been extremely rare among the mass 
of the people, and restricted to the rulers 
and nobles at court, who possessed the neces- 
sary means to defray the extra expense in- 
curred by the enlarged household. 

Political intrigues were often the reason 
for polygamous marriages in the case of 
monarchs, as is conclusively shown by the 
example of King Rameses II. Private in- 
dividuals were sometimes led into double 
marriages by acquiring the possessions of a 
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rich Egyptian heiress. It is worth noting, 
however, that we find the harem only spo- 
rudically mentioned on the tombs, which 
are most communicative on all other sub- 
jects, and that at no time were the inhabi- 

nts of the harem accorded the rights and 
wifehood. One woman was 

: soul of the house, and was legally bound 

the man by a carefully drawn up and 
well-guarded matrimonial contract. We 
read on the sarcophagus of Onnophris that 
she followed her husband as mert apertet-u 
that is, ‘‘as a lovable, beautiful 
And a high official of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty describes his wedding as one 
of the most important events of his life. 
Man and wife lived together in their com- 
mon home. The wife helped her husband 
in keeping house and in his professional 
She watched him as he set his bird- 
snares, or accompanied him as he set out 
for the hunt, in his skiff, in the swamp 
among the bulrushes, or in the evening, 
when he returned to his pleasant home, she 
welcomed him with open arms. 

No part of the Egyptian family life pre- 
sents a more attractive picture than the 
relation between parents and children. If 
a Wise patriarch on the banks of the Nile 
praised even his own house as “ the best 
thing on earth,”’ assuredly the old Egyp- 
tian’s highest joy was the possession of a 
happy home and happy children. The joy 
of parents in the birth of a child frequently 
found striking expression in the name given 
it. Thus we tind a Haunefer (** Beautiful 
Dav’’), or a Duat-nefret (** Beautiful Morn- 
ing’’). Away back in the earliest period 
we find girls called Nefret-¢ n-ets or Nebt'eé ; 
that is, ‘* Her Father’s Beauty” or ‘* Her 
Father’s Mistress.” Another Egyptian em- 
bodies all his paternal joy and hope in the 
name of his daughter, ’/y-nefer (** Beauty 
is Coming”), or in that of his son, ’#y-d’- 
efa (** Wealth is Coming’). In the middle 
kingdom we find such designations quite 
common as names of women, as ‘* Sweet- 
ness,”’ ** Blossom,’ Seautiful Syeamore :” 
while the ripening boy was called ‘* Health- 
ful,’ ** Strong,”’ ** Beautiful of Thought” 
(Nefer-sechru), and ** Beautiful of Deed ” 
(Vefer-ert-nef). Among Semitic nations, 
as well as among the Egyptians, it was cus- 
tomary to give animal names to children ; 
but still it seems a singular perversion of 
taste, and one by no means confined to the 
lower classes, to give to innocent girls such 
names as ** Tadpole,’ _ Monkey,”’ = Hip- 
popotamus- Daughter,” or ** Little Cat” 
(Vyft-sher-eun). The inscriptions of the 
earliest period show that it was quite cus- 
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tomary to name the children after the deity 
specially honored in the family, and so we 
meet with a Seker-ch’a-bau (** Spirit-Beam- 
ing is God”), Seker or Nefer-her-en- Ptah 
(** Beautiful is the Countenance of Ptah’), 
or Veler-user (** God is Rich’’), Ra’nofer, 
Ra’hotep (** Rah is Beautiful,’ ‘* Rah is 
Well Pleased”). In Egypt the custom of 
calling children after the ruling prince was 
even more prevalent than elsewhere, and 
not infrequently this gives us an important 
chronological clew. Still we can hardly re- 
press a smile when we read that S’abu, the 
patriotic old high-priest of Memphis, was 
so constant in his loyalty that he called 
four of his promising sprouts Ptoh-shepses. 

These short hints about Egyptian family 
names give us a glimpse into their family 
life. Let us attempt to make the picture 
more complete by looking into the home 
itself. As soon as a child was born in 
Egypt, the mother made an offering of 
praise and thanksgiving to the deity of the 
city. The first four years of his life our 
** wise youngster,” as he is called in the in- 
scription of the high-priest Beken-chon 
(now in Munich), passes under the personal 
care and supervision of his mother. For 
three years she nourishes him and carries 
him about on her back,—a custom that can 
be observed to this day among the country 
people along the Nile. During this period, 
on account of the warm climate, the mother 
does not spend much time in making clothes 
for her baby, and the inscriptions tell of a 
voung prince, the grandson of Chufu, or 
Cheops (builder of the great pyramid, about 
3000 B.C.), who became so attached to na- 
ture’s garb that he did not want to give it 
up even when he went toschool. ° Of course, 
these early childhood days were spent in 
Egypt as they are elsewhere. The boys 
played with their clowns (a fine specimen 
of one of them is to be found in the Leyden 
Museum), or with their toy cats or croco- 
diles, made of wood (some of which are still 
preserved in the Berlin Museum). 

The little girls in the times of the Pha- 
raolis, as now, bestowed their tenderness 
and affection upon beautiful dolls which 
could move their arms and legs. But the 
time for play was soon over. When the 
boy reached his fourth vear, he was sent to 
school, or, as the Egyptians express it, he 
became a writer in the book-house. <A 
plain girdle was in the olden time the only 
dress of these little scholars. The boy now 
naturally passed from under the wing of 
his mother to the jurisdiction of his father. 
If the father happened to be wealthy, or oc- 
cupied an influential position in the state, 
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he had his boy educated in company with 
the young princes at the court of the 
Pharaoh. At all events, the early instrue- 
tion of the Egyptian boy had in view his 
pursuits as a youth and his final calling as 
a man. 

The praiseworthy basis of this Egyptian 
school life was strict obedience to the 
father’s will, and reverence and respect 
for elders. The child was drilled in the 
practical rules of life and morality, which 
were laid down as guides for action. Thus 
we read, for example, in a papyrus of the 
Louvre collection : ‘* Do not follow the ad- 
vice of a fool,” ** Build not thy tomb higher 
than that of thy superior,’ ** Do not mal- 
treat an inferior,”’ ‘* Respect those who are 
worthy of respect,’’ ‘* Curse not thy master 
before God,” ** Contradict not thy master,” 
** Save not thy life at the cost of another.” 
“* Repeat not slander,’’ ‘* Be faithful in 
carrying a message.” A so called Egyptian 
law of etiquette, from a papyrus of the later 
kingdom of the time of Moses (now in the 
Great Buliq Museum) might even now find 
a place in our street-cars. It reads, ** Never 
forget to be respectful, and do not sit down 
while one who is older, or holds a superior 
oftice, is standing.’’ 

Scientific instruction in Egyptian schools 
was confined principally to exercise in read- 
ing and writing the hieroglyphic and hierat- 
ic characters. It also included the funda- 
mentals of mathematics and astronomy,— 
the latter occupying a prominent part in 
the curriculum, in connection with the 
studies of the Egyptian deities of light. 
Gymnastic exercises and swimming lessons 
also formed a part of the regular course of 
instruction. Besides this, the children of 
priests received special training in Egyptian 
theology, a rather mixed-up affair. The 
principal aim of this study was to bring 
some sort of unity and order into the mani- 
fold and contradictory religious traditions, 
to define the sphere of the different national 
and local deities, and, in short, to establish 
a theological system, that in its historical 
development finally resolved itself into a 
general solar monotheism. 

When an extensive household was kept 
up, there was need of a large nuinber of 
servants. At the head of these stood the 
provision-keeper or steward. Such a major- 
domo was not generally hard pressed in the 
struggle for existence, as is well illustrated 
in a burial-scene of the twelfth dynasty, 
where the honorable gentleman has increased 
his circumference to such an extent that he 
is unable to carry the customary offering 
on the occasion of his master’s funeral. 


Under this so-called ‘‘ chief” a host of 
menials were employed, who betitled them. 
selves according to their special duti 
Here we meet one who calls himself. resi- 
dence inspector, another is the ** overseer 
of the bake-house ;” a third, ** secretary of 
the bar;” another, ‘* manufacturer of 
sweets ;” another, ** carrier of cool drinks.” 
And if we continue our rounds through the 
house we shall meet the ‘* door-tender,”’ the 
bakers, the butchers, the gardeners, and 
men of all work, each of whom does his 
part in keeping up the establishment. — It 
is diflicult to determine to what extent 
these were serfs or freemen. Slavery was 
of course, prevalent, and the slave trade 
flourished. Even leaving out of considera- 
tion the great antiquity of this trade, as 
carried on especially by the Phoenicians, we 
find sufficient evidence of its existence in 
Egypt in the numerous representations, on 
the monuments, of male and female ser 
vants of light and dark skin who plainly 
were not native Egyptians. From the earli- 
est times down to the Alexandrian period 
frequent mention is made of the labors and 
casual escape of slaves. The wars with the 
neighboring negro tribes who dwelt in the 
narrow and infertile Nile valley, up as far 
as the third and fourth cataracts, living 
mainly by agriculture and their flocks, fur- 
nished the numerous black slaves, whilst 
Syrian maidens and Hebrew youths, with 
their lighter skin, were imported into the 
Delta by Semitic caravans for a good price. 
It is probable that, as a rule, these slaves 
were treated kindly by their Egyptian mas- 
ters, especially those who had charge of 
kitchen and cellar ; for the Egyptian needed 
a good meal to complete his happiness. 

In the earlier period it was customary for 
persons to sit two by two ata little table 
about half a foot high, each tearing off 
pieces of meat from the roast, without much 
formality. In the later kingdom, however, 
people were seated on high bolstered chairs 
with lions’ feet, and were waited on by 
slaves. We know very little of the culinary 
art of the Egyptians. The favorite diet 
was roast goose. ‘The bird was plucked, a 
skewer put through its neck, and then it 
was placed in hot ashes in a clay oven. 
The staff of life, then as now, was bread, 
and the Harris Papyrus mentions about 
thirty different kinds, which were baked in 
pans or pasted on the cone-shaped oven till 
they were.done. Since life after death was 
regarded as essentially a continuation of the 
former existence, the prayers for the de- 
ceased included a petition for bread, beer, 
goose, and beef, that the beloved thoroughly 
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enjoy his post-mortem happiness. One of 
the catalogues of sacrifices that have been 
discovered demands for the deceased no less 
than ten different kinds of meat, five differ- 
ent kinds of fowl, sixteen kinds of bread 
and cake, six kinds of wine, four kinds of 
beer, and eleven kinds of fruit, besides an 
assortment of sweets. We see that those 
old Egyptians must have had a good diges- 
tion, and modesty was certainly not one of 
their weaknesses. 

| have twice mentioned beer. This was 
brewed from ground barley, or from the 
so-called Upper Egypt wheat, in light and 
dark color, and was the usual drink of the 
subjects of the Pharaohs. Even the de- 
eannot get along in immortal bliss 
without his jug of beer. Recognizing this 
tendency to drink, we are not surprised to 
find the Egyptians indulging in an occa- 
sional carousal, or, as it is called in a love- 
song (published by Maspero), ** instituting 
a little beer-house.’’ Well did the wise 
‘Eney teach : ‘* Restrain thyself in drinking 
beer, else thou wilt fall down and_ break 
thy bones. and no one will lend thee a help- 
ing hand.” But his sayings availed as little 
as those of the equally wise Danuf, who 
demanded of his son that he should be sat- 
istied with two jugs of beer and three loaves 
of bread. The Egyptian youths were head- 
strong, and went their own way. Full of 
sorrow, a teacher writes to his papil : 

** They tell me that thou art leaving thy 
hooks and giving thyself up to pleasure. 

‘** Thou goest from street tostreet. Each 
evening thy beery breath, 

“Thy breath of beer, keeps men aloof, 
und brings thy soul to destruction. 

‘*Thou art as a broken oar, that obeys 
no longer its oarsman. 

‘Thou art as a temple without a God, 
us a house without bread. 

‘They find thee climbing the wall and 
breaking the board. 

‘* The people fly before thee, thou strikest 
them in thy folly. 

‘*O that thou mightest see that wine is a 
curse ! 

**O that thou mightest quickly renounce 
the Shedeh-cup ! 

‘**O that thou mightest not set thy heart 
upon drinks that are cooling, 

‘** But mightest forget the T’enreku !” 

As long as these excesses were confined to 
certain classes, especially to students, who 
always are inclined to lively pranks, they 
had no deeper significance, and might pos- 
sibly be excused ; for not only in ancient 
Rome and Athens, but in ‘Thebes and Mem- 
phis as well, the poets encouraged mirth 
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and hilarity. But when, in the Egypt of 
the later kingdom, we find depicted on the 
walls of a tomb a scene from the life of the 
deceased, evidently a woman of rank, repre- 
senting her in a state of intoxication ; or 
when, in the notorious trial for high treason 
of the women of King Ramses III.’s 
harem, the court of inquiry instituted by 
Pharaoh is making common cause with 
the female conspirators in a so-called ** beer- 
house’’ or symposium,—we must admit that 
there are here unmistakable signs of a gen- 
eral demoralization presaging the downfall 
of the state. 


LIFE IN THE EGypTiIaN STATE. 


SECOND PAPER. 

In a previous article I have discussed the 
Egyptian family in its relation to the state, 
showing that it was the result of historical 
development in Egvpt as elsewhere. I now 
propose to discuss the Egyptian state briefly, 
in its principal outlines. * 

The Egyptian stute, as a study of the 
monuments pictures it to us, is a well- 
ordered bureaucracy, with the king as its 
head in touch with the divine. The whole 


system was pervaded by a religion that ex- 
erted its influence in every sphere of thought 


and activity. 

The fact that the peasantry were not 
freeholders is an important feature in the 
Egyptian state. A few privileged nobles, 
the district chiefs (nomarchs) and the terri- 
torial aristocracy (rpa"), owned most of the 
national area, having under their control 
large territories of forest and field land as 
family possessions. In different periods the 
details of the state system varied somewhat. 
In the oldest period the state government 
was a decentralized one. The country was 
divided into forty districts, and each of 
them subdivided into a number of smaller 
sections, each with its own judiciary, corn 
magazines, and military. The central 
power in this organism was the Chunu, or 
the Department of the Interior, the treas- 
ury, with its hundreds and thousands of 
officials. And just as the treasury depart- 
ment had its chief secretary, one of the 
principal officials in the state, who, with a 
host of assistants, superintendents, comp- 
trollers, and clerks of the silver vaults, ex- 
ercised a close supervision over all the na- 
tion’s finances, and collected *‘ what the 





* Chapters five, six, and seven, in Erman’s ‘“* Aegypren und 
Aegyptisches Leben im Alterthum™ (Tiibingen, 1885), prove 
especially instructive for a right understanding of the histor- 
ical development of the Egyptiau state. 











heavens send, what the earth brings forth, 
and what the Nile deposits,” so also the 
granaries, agriculture, forestry, and justice, 
and whatever else was under state control, 
had its own administration. While thus in 
the older kingdom the hierarchy of govern- 
ment officials, under the supreme head of 
the powerful monarch, was developed with 
great minuteness, we find the characteristic 
of the middle kingdom to be the weakness 
of the royal house, which makes itself felt 
throughout the civie system. The nom- 
archs, who were formerly considered offti- 
cially responsible to the Pharaohs as his 
stewards, now become independent. On 
the other hand, the supervisor of the treas- 
ury and finance department succeeded in 
gradually concentrating an immense power 
in his own person in a manner detrimental 
to the public welfare, and in delegating the 
manifold duties thus devolved upon him to 
a host of sub-officials, who looked to him 
for support and continuance in office. 

The later state, under which Israel grew 
up as a nation, presents a different picture. 
The hereditary nobility, who were always 
insubordinate and inclined to revolt against 
the Pharaoh, were abolished by King Ta’a 
and ‘Ahmose. The territories left owner- 
less were either confiscated by force, or com- 
pensation was made by conferring honors 
and titles upon the former owners. This 
was the origin of the abnormal condition of 
later Egypt, where all real estate, with the 
exception of the privileged acres of the 
priests, was owned by the Pharaoh, who 
leased it out to his subjects, both freemen 
and serfs, for a heavy rent. 

The foregoing description might leave the 
impression that Egypt had no other inhabi- 
tants but those that constantly meet us on 
the pictures and inscriptions of the tombs ; 
namely, the nobles, with their vast domains 
and high offices ; the numberless priests of 
the gods; the thousands of office-holders 
belonging to both castes, and the hosts of 
serfs, slaves, and peasants. But then it 
might well be asked, How was it possible 
that in a state so curiously circumstanced, 
with such an excessive power in the hands 
of the nobles on the one hand, and such a 
degradation of the commoners on the other, 
there was such a true family life, such a 
strong affection for house and home, and in 
general such a high culture and civiliza- 
tion? But neither the Egypt of the oldest 
nor that of the latest period was such a 
slave state; and, though traces of a free 
middle class in the earliest period are ex- 
tremely rare, the reason for this is to be 
found in the fact that the custom of build- 
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ing tombs was novel and not generilly 
prevalent in the early kingdom, and was ; 
luxury practically confined to the highest 
and wealthiest classes. But in the ruin 
excavated in the Fayadm by Petrie, and 
the tombs of Abydos, in the middle king- 
dom, we find reference to any number of 
people that lived, died, and were buried 
without rank or distinction. There is no 
cogent reason for not considering these t 
true middle class in the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs,—a middle class consisting of 
well to-do merchants and mechanics, free 
citizens as landholders on a small scale, ete., 
who stood on the same social plane with 
the royai officials of the state. 

To enter upon a discussion of these ex- 
tremely difficult social relations would be 
beyond the si ‘ope of the present paper. It 
therefore remains only to sketch briefly the 
relation of the free citizen to the state, and 
to show, on the basis of original sources, 
what were the rights and duties of the 
Egyptian subject. ‘* We meet everywhere 
a humane spirit, a lively sense of what is 
right and just.”” The laws according to 
which the court, as well as the Pharaoh 
himself, made his decision, are preserved 
in part in the writings of Diodorus Siculus, 
and in part are known from the monuments 
themselves. According to these, Egyptian 
law was brief and strict, but it had in view 
the welfare of the land and its people. It 
claimed the honor of having been originally 
composed and written down, in its essential 
principles, by the ibis-headed god of wis- 
dom, Thot, the great governor of the 
sungod Re’. 

The murder of a freeman or slave was 
punished by death. Perjury also was a 
capital offence, and in the severity of thi 
punishment we see the importanc e they 
justly attached to the oath. The adulterer 
lost his nose, the traitor his tongue, the 
forger his hand. Infanticide was punished 
by compelling the mother to hold the dead 
infant in her arms for three days, and then 
giving her up to the executioner. Thieves 
were scourged, and the Lee Papyrus (1.) tells 
of a conjurer who was said to have heen 
scourged to death. When a prisoner began 
denying the charge, he was subjected to 
bastinado, or, as the Egyptians emphati- 
cally expressed it, ** He was investigated 
with a thorough investigation.’ 

The tribunal of justice under the old 
dynasty was the so-called ** Grand House” 
(Peraa. from which our word *’ Pharaoh” 
is derived). This was a fixed corporation 
of high government officers. The great 
** Court of Justice” of the middle and later 
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LIFE IN THE EGYPTIAN STATE. 


empires, however, was a changing body of 
priests and laymen, differently composed for 
each case, and sitting either at the gate of 
the temple or in the famous ‘‘ Court-room 
of Pharaoh,” specially built for this pur- 
pose, as was the case in Southern Thebes. 
Only the clerk of the court, ‘* the royal 
writer of truth’? as he likes to be ealled, 
who keeps the minutes, is a permanently 
appointed officer, also during the later 
times. ‘Che proceedings are all oral. ‘The 
ofticers of the court are sitting, whilst the 
parties engaged in the trial are standing. 
In aw suit of civil law the claimant first 
argues his case. The presiding officer de- 
elares that it has been heard and calls upon 
the defendant to answer. After this the 
court passes sentence, and the one who is 
fined submits to the decision, exclaiming 
three times, ** Ulldo it! Yes, I will surely 
do it! I will do it! The procedure in 
a criminal case differs from this proceeding 
in three points : 

1. The prosecutor in this case is the gov- 
ernor, as the person to whom the charges 
preferred are to be addressed. 

2. The court simply investigates the case, 
and is satistied to convict the defendant. 

3. The record of the case, as drawn up 
by the clerk, is submitted to the king. He 
determines the penalty which is to be in- 
flicted ; provided that he should not prefer, 
in exceptional cases, to pass by the highest 
oiticers of the court, and to entrust one or 
more of his favorites with the investigation 
and the sentence. This latter method is 
pursued in cases where the king disliked to 
have public proceedings conducted before 
the people. ‘The monuments tell of a num- 
ber of such criminal eases ; as, for instance, 
the trial of the ‘* great roval spouse *Em- 
tese’”? under Pharaoh Pepy, about three 
thousand years before Christ, or, with even 
fuller details, the case of the great harem 
conspiracy under Ramses III., which ere- 
ated a great deal of excitement throughout 
Egypt, and came very near the 
king his throne and his life. 

More might be said, and not without in- 
terest, of the methods of procedure in the 
Egyptian court, but I make only a refer- 
ence to the obligations under which the peo- 
ple placed themselves in consideration of the 
protection afforded them, individually and 
collectively. by the law. 


costing 


The monarch was 


always in need of a large amount of money 
to cover the lavish expenditures for temples 
and temple legacies, for costly gifts, for 
gigantic structures, and for the support of 


his immense staff of officials. In order to 
obtain this, heavy taxes were laid upon the 
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minor office-holders, the middle class, and 
the peasant serfs who farmed the public 
lands at an exorbitant metayer rent. One- 
fifth of his annual produce the tenant was 
compelled to give to the crown. For the 
reception of these forced contributions, 
granaries and magazines were erected 
throughout the land, and everywhere there 
were busy scribes who made long lists of 
the oxen and sheep, and corn and dates, 
and fruit and wine, and other products that 
were turned in. No matter how poor the 
harvest, how low the wages, the king’s 
tax-collector was always on time in his vis- 
its to the peasants, accompanied by negroes 
with clubs. A fifth of even the linen made 
by the women belonged to the state, and 
was rigidly exacted. Similar taxes were 
levied upon the other subjects and the free 
citizens. Diodorus expressly mentions that 
every Egyptian was compelled to make an 
annual assessment of his property and in- 
come, to appear before his district super- 
visor and to prove, under penalty of death, 
the correctness of his valuation and the 
sources of his income. A picture from the 
time of the nineteenth dynasty confirms 
this. And from a papyrus which has been 
preserved we know that the woman Takaret, 
who refused to deliver up the firstlings of 
her flock to the crown, was hard pressed by 
the scribes of the governor, and was fol- 
lowed by them into her own house. A 
written protest by a mechanic, called 
Amenemue’, illustrates the exorbitant char- 
acter of these taxes. He complains that 
within four years he had been compelled to 
make the following payments, and we must 
admit that for a poor man of his time they 
are enormous. I give (from Erman, p. 
179) a literal translation of the text as 
found on the Mallet papyrus : 

**1. Hide (raw), four pieces, worth 8 
uten of copper. 

‘2. Hide, nade into a cuirass, one piece, 
worth 5 uten copper. 

** 3. Staff, inlaid work, one piece, worth 
4 uten copper. 

‘** 4. Staff, one piece, worth 1 uten cop- 
per. 

** 5. Paper, one strip. 

Paper, one roll. 

Iloe, one, worth 2 uten copper. 
Corn, 2} bushels. 

Flour, 2} bushels. 

** 10. Paper, one roll.” 

Of course, taxes were paid as reluctantly 
in old Egypt as they are to-day, and when 
an assessment was deemed too high, a pro- 
test was made. But the state was not likely 
to make any return, or rebate. When the 
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unusual did happen, the property to be re- 
turned seldom saw its owner, but usually 
stuck to the fingers of one of the numerous 
sub-officials, through whose hands it bad to 
pass, and who thus insured himself against 
a possible deficiency in his salary. But this 
did not prevent the state from collecting 
the tax due on a returned ass from the un- 
happy cne whese claim had been recognized, 
but who never had seen his ass again. Such 
occurrences were only too frequent in the 
later kingdom. 

The criginal strength and vigor of the 
Egyptian nation began to languish beneath 
the heavy burdens laid upon it. Religion, in- 
stead of building up, supporting, and renew- 
ing the national hfe, broke down the last 
bulwarks and unscrupulously gathered in 
spoils from king and people for the honor 
of the gods; that is, the profit of the 
priests. Whilst on the western banks of 
the Nile gigantic temples rose toward the 
skies to perpetuate the glory of the Pha- 
raghs, whilst a highly developed material 
culture pervaded all classes of society, the 
intellectual and moral life of the nation was 
becoming entombed in dead traditionalism. 
The reformation which was attempted by 
Chuenaten (Amenophis III.) came too late. 
The national pride which once pulsated 
throughout the commonwealth was extinct. 
The free nation of local nobles and tillers 
of the ground became a muss of cringing 
office holders and oppressed serfs, and im- 
morality poisoned and dissolved the beauti- 
ful and tender bonds of family life. The 
priests had crowned their edifice, and firmly 
held the reins of power in their hands. But 
a whole nation, with all its splendid endow- 
ments, its indefatigable industry, and its 
contented happiness, had been ruined. The 
proud inscriptions on the monuments find 
asad commentary in the oft-repeated words, 
“The people are starving, and have no 
bread.” 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANTA, 


PROFESSOR HIRSCH GRAETZ. 
BY A. 8S. 1. 
From The Jewish Messenger, New York, September 18, 1891. 


THE death of Professor Graetz, which 
was cabled from Munich on Sept. 10th, has 
come with startling suddenness. Under 
date of July 27th, he wrote with hopeful- 
ness of his new edition of the Old Testa- 
ment, which was ready for the press. With 


) 


the completion of his ‘* History of the 
Jews”? and his ‘* Critical Edition of the 
Bible,” a certain symmetry has been given 
to his career, Unlike Zacharias Frankel, 
whose published books were largely intro- 
ductions or first parts, and whose literary 
works, however valuable, were fragmentary 
und incomplete, his friend and associate 
Graetz was more fortunate in giving the 
stamp of completeness to his productions. 

Giaetz, born in the Duchy of Posen on 
Nov. 5th, 1817, was trained as rabbi, but 
showing no great aptitude for the pulpit 
he became a private teacher at Nicolsbur 
under the patronage of Samson Raphi: 
Hirsch, to whom his first work was dedi- 
eated, ** Gnosticism and Judaism” (Kroto- 
schin: 1846). Graetz was to develop in 
after years from the standpoint of Nicols. 
burg. Some years later he went to Berli: 
where he endured many privations as tea 
er, but found leisure to write notewortiy 
essays to Frankel’s Monthly on Talmudic 
and Jewish historical themes ; and when 
the Breslau Seminary was opened in 1s)4, 
he was called to the chair of Jewish history 
and Bible exegesis—a field to which he con- 
secrated his life. 

It was in 1852 when he began to publish 
his ** History of the Jews,” which was fin- 
ished in 1876. The work, of a singularly 
brilliant and comprehensive character, at 
once challenged attention. Criticised here 
and there for an expression or an hypothesis, 
the industry, the erudition, and the breadth 
of view aroused profound esteem and raised 
the work as a whole to the rank of a classic 
in its field. The impetus given of late 
years to the study of Jewish history in Ger- 
many can be largely traced to Graetz. The 
animated style, the ready knowledge of ma- 
terials, that marvellous genius which placed 
events in juxtaposition and showed the play 
of cause and effect in the onward march of 
a solitary people, no less than the warm 
sympathy for the spiritual aim and teach- 
ings of Judaism, and the trenchant denun- 
ciation of shams and untruths—invest the 
volumes of Graetz’s History with rare fas- 
cination. Disciples had previously told the 
tale—here was the master whose message 
was fullest and best. 

In his other department—that of Bible 
exegesis-—Graetz has displayed a remarkable 
fertility of critical resources, but his work 
has manifestly been less popular. It lias 
appealed to the student, not the general 
public. His critical genius here has been 
less constructive, and cannot be followed 
with so much confidence. His conjectures 
and suggestions are often wonderful flashes, 
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however. They are usually based upon the 
old versions and display a wide and exhaus- 
tive scholarship. If many of his hypotheses 
and new readings fail of acceptation, many 
jossess undoubted critical value and add to 
the intelligibility of disputed or obscure 
passages Of Holy Writ. ‘The appearance of 
his new critical edition of the Bible, em- 
hodving his latest emendations, new and 
revised, will furnish at least an agreeable 
occupation to his eritics. 

With Graetz’s passing away, scarcely one 
prominent name is left to recall the golden 
era in German Judaism.  Steinschneider 
and Jellinek stand alone in German-speaking 
lands. Sachs, Rapoport, Krochmal, Fiirst, 
Geiger, Frankel, SS. R. Hirsch, Zunz, 
Philippson, Dukes, and now Graetz have 
one by one departed. Happily some of 
these have left their disciples, and not the 
least illustrious among the younger Jewish 
scholars abroad are the men who can proudly 
eall Graetz their teacher. 


It seems but a short time now since I 
parted from him, whose three years’ con- 
tinued friendship and instruction had been 
indeed a precious privilege. He recognized 
much more clearly than his contemporaries 
the tendencies which were giving new form 
and character to Judaism ; and it was his 
coustant regret that in America the want 
of genuine scholarship on the part of leaders 
and the fondness for scnsationalism on the 
part of the public were likely to produce 
‘* A Comedy of Errors’’ in American Juda- 
ism and a ‘* Tempest” besides. I know 
that he would have gladly come to America 
a decade or two ago, but the opportunity 
was lost. 

(iraetz’s method as a teacher was intensely 
stimulating. He liked to develop the stu- 
dent’s own powers. He had his peculiari- 
ties, and was not complimentary to hostile 
critics—Geiger and Ewald, for instance. 
He never kept to the letter of the subject 
in hand, whether Talmud, Bible, or Iis- 
tory, but illustrated it in the most vivid and 
delightful way, often from his own personal 
experiences and travels. He was occasion- 
ally caustic, frequently witty, always logi- 
cal, and rarely carried away by enthusiasm. 
He held his feelings in strong control. 

It is vain to recall and reshape the mem- 
ories of twelve years ago. One sentence of 
his, however, has never been forgotten. 
When parting from him, in student fashion 
I asked for some special advice: ‘* Hold 
fast to your History and your Bible,” was 
his terse remark. It was as if he had said : 
There at least the message is clear. 
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BIRTH OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


From 7he Advance (Cong ), Chicago, October 1, 1891, 


** Jacobs, have you got your Sunday- 
school lesson ?”’ 

‘*No, Whittle, have you?” 

** No, I have not looked at it.” 

‘* Well,’ said Mr. Moody, ‘‘I have not 
looked at mine, and this is Friday noon, and 
every moment this afternoon and to-morrow 
isspoken for. Now you know we can never 
face the children and not understand what 
we are going to talk about. Whittle, you 
select a good lesson and take the time and 
study it up, and then write three copies, 
one for each of us, and we will try it.” 

‘** But,’’ said Major Whittle, *‘ we have 
announced our Jessons to the schools and 
they are all in different places.” 

*That’s so! Well, it’s too late to help 
it now ; you goahead.” 

The next Monday as they again met for 
dinner after the noon prayer-meeting, Major 
Whittle said : 

** Moody, how did my lesson go?” 

‘“Why, it was good, or I guess it was. 
I could not read a word of it, but I got 
through all right, and the idea is a good 
one. Jacobs, vou write the next one, and 
don’t wait until Friday, but begin early and 
make a good one.’ 

The Monday noon following Mr. Moody 
seized Mr. Jacobs with both hands, exclaim- 
ing, 

‘* Jacobs, how is it possible that I have 
lived with you so long and never got ac- 
quainted with you before? Why, your 
lesson was splendid ; it was better than I 
could do myself. Vow we’ve got this right, 
you go ahead and get the lessons up every 
week.” 

The next lesson was good, and as other 
schools called for copies, the Board of Man- 
agers of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation decided in the future to have them 
printed, when Mr. Jacobs, stretching out 
both arms and bringing his hands together 
with a slap, exclaimed, 

‘* Boys, what’s to hinder getting all 
Chicago studying the same lesson? Just 
think of it, wouldn’t that be glorious ?” 

Following the work of the Christian Com- 
mission came Mr. Moody’s campaign of 
Sunday-school conventions, which drew 
together the best workers from all parts of 
the land and started each forward with 
clearer aims in his life work. First came 

Moody, Jacobs, Whittle, Reynolds and 
Y. M. C. A. men from Chicago. Then 
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later, following each other in succession, 
came Vincent, Eggleston, Blackall and 
Hazard, while the songs of Bliss and San- 
key, wet with the dews of heaven, came 
down by the way and fused all hearts by 
their inspiring melodies. When Mr. Skin- 
ner was president of the Cook County Sun- 
day-school Union, they first employed Mr. 
Vincent for one year. Later, when the 
Union dissolved, Messrs. Adams, Blackmar 
and Lyon bought 7'he Teacher and took 
Mr. Vincent into their employ. For par- 
ticulars of these periods Mr. Skinner and 
Mr. Blackmar are referred to. 

How often, when oppressed by his inabili- 
ties and by his lack of reliable financial 
support, Mr. Moody has said, Oh, if I had 
the education of some of these city minis- 
ters, with their large salaries, what could 
I not accomplish for the Master ! 

Mr. Vincent came into the Sunday- 
school work with a finished education, and 
after being still farther prepared when the 
Methodists gave him their support, then he 
rose in a career that for strength of organi- 
zation, vastness of accomplishment and 
beauty of its Chautauqua has led and en- 
lightened the whole world. WITNESs. 


END OF THE MacQUEARY CASE. 


From The Standard of the Cross (Epis.), Philadelphia, 
October 3, 1891. 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 26th, 1891. 
THE MacQueary case, so far as the official 
action of the Church and its representatives 
is concerned, has at last found a termina- 
tion. The following letter, bearing date 
Sept. 22d, was sent tu Bishop Leonard : 


6 


Right Reverend and Dear Sir.—The third and 
the jast sentence you pronounced upon me leaves 
me the alternative of resigning from the ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, or of being 
restored thereto, by complying with the conditions 
of restoration prescribed. I have determined not 
to make the promise required of me, for if 1 were 
to do so I would thereby admit that the ecclesiasti- 
cal powers had a right to impose the sentence upon 
me, and this I shall never admit. 3esides, even if 
I could conscientiously make the required prom- 
ise, I still hotd the opinions condemned. Nothing 
has been said or done during the past year to dis- 
prove these opinions ; but, on the contrary, much 
has happened to confirm them, and I doubt not 
that further investigation and study will more 
completely establish them, for the Church seems 
to have nothing but denunciations and excom- 
munications to offer in support of her dogmas. 
For such reasons I renounce the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America, and ask that my renunciation thereof 
be at once formally noted by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Iam very resp2ctfully, 
““Howarp MacQvuEanry. 

‘*To the Rt. Rev. Wirturam A. LEonarp, D.D., 

Bishop of Ohio.”’ 
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In accordance with his request, Mr. Mac. 
Queary has been deposed from the minis. 
try, the deposition being pronounced ut 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, after the 
evening service on Friday, Sept. 25th. It 
is announced that Mr. MacQueary has ey- 
tered the Universalist body and will acceyt 
the charge of a congregation in Sagi 
Michigan. ‘* Then had the churches rest. 


PARAGRAPHIC. 


For two guineas a buyer in a Bristol (Englar 
auction-room recently secured the last letter that 
Dickens wrote. It is as follows : 

‘“It would be quite inconceivable to me—but 
for your letter—that any reasonable reader could 
possibly attach a scriptural reference to a passave 
in a book of mine, reproducing a much abused 
social figure of speech, impressed into all sorts of 
service on all sorts of inappropriate occasions 
without the faintest connection of it with its orig 
inal source. I am truly shocked to find that any 
reader can make the mistake. 

** Thave always striven in my writings to express 
veneration for the life and lessons of our Saviour, 
because I feel it; and because I rewrote that his- 
tory for my children—every one of whom knew it 
from having it repeated to them long before they 
could read, and almost as soon as they could 
speak. 

‘*But I have never made proclamation of this 
from the house-tops.’’-—7 he Christian Union. 


Ir is said that Richard Baxter, in reviewing his 
life, related that in his early years the miraculous 
evidences for Christianity influenced him most ; 
in his middle life the prophetic and historical ; 
but in his later years, the fitness of Christianity to 
give rest to his spirit was to him the most con- 
vincing evidence.— The Churchman. 


Rev. HuGu Prick Huaues, the brilliant London 
Methodist, is eredited with this witticism: ‘* A 
committee at your back is a very good thing, but 
one on your back isn’t. I am of the opinion of 
William Jay of Bath, that if the building of the 
ark had been left to a committee it wouldn’t be 
done yet.” ’—Christian Tlerald. 


Tuk Bishop of Derry, who has all but attained 
the * threescore years and ten,”’ has been invited 
to cross the Atlantic for the purpose of giving a 
series of Jectures in New York during next Lent. 
He has, we understand, accepted the invitation. 
The subject of the lectures is to be ‘‘ The Evidences 
of Christianity,’ which is rather a large order. 
Dr. Alexander will doubtless single out some de 
partment of the vast theme upon which to dilate 
in New York City. The Bishop of Derry is an 
Irishman, and Irishmen in the way of travel are 
able to do what other men shrink from. The 
Bishop of Derry is eloquent without being diffuse, 
which we cannot say of many of his fellow coun- 
trymen, There are certain poetic touches which 
occur in his sermons, heights which catch the sun- 
light of a brighter world, which are rendered the 
more beautiful because they are surrounded by a 
good deal of solid thought, and are not the mere 
frothy effervescence of a runaway tongue. We 
congratulate the trustees of Columbia College upon 
their choice of a Lenten lecturer, and trust that 
the Bishop of Derry may have health and strength 
to carry out his intention.-—Literury Churchman. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


GosPEL-CRITICISM AND Historical CHRISTIAN 
ry. A Study of the Gospels and of the History 
of the Gospel-Canon during the Second Cen- 
tury. With a Consideration of the Results.of 
Modern Criticism, By OreLLo Cone, D.D. 
New York: Putnam's Sons, 1891. Pp. xii., 
365, 8vo, $1.75. 


Whatever feeling one may have about the con 
clusions of this book, no one can help admiring 
the spirit of it. It is evidently the work of a 
scholar, and it is written throughout in the schol 
arly spirit—fair, judicial, and thorough. The 
question, too, is one of the most important in the 
department of biblical learning, being concerned 
with the historical bases of Christianity, and it has 
met With a corresponding fulness and carefulness 
of treatment from biblical scholars. The writer of 
this treatise shows his acquaintance with all this 
work, and his book is a good summing up of their 
results. His attitude is that of a conservative 
critic with reference to the origin of the Synopti- 
cal Gospels, non-committal toward the Fourth 
Gospel, with an inclination to accept the Johan 
nean ‘* nucleus’’ of the Gospel, but to reject the 
traditional authorship. In regard to the main 
question of the historical trustworthiness of the 
Gospels, he holds that it is the work of criticism 
to separate historical from unhistorical components 
of these writings, and that it has already set aside 
the supernatural birth, the transfiguration, the 
voice from heaven at the baptism and the like. 
But he contends that the positive result of criticism 
is greater, bringing ‘‘ out into greater distinctness 
the essentials of the Gospel history, and establish- 
ing the kernel of the history of Jesus in an inex 
pugnable position.”’ 

His definition of what is meant by canonical 
Writings, showing that it means very much the 

me as ‘* classical,’ is capital, and in his history 
of the canon he shows that it Was established by 
the same unconscious process as determines the 
selection of classical works. At first there were 
no writings, and such as were gradualiy brought 
out by the circumstances of the times were not 
held in any reverence, there being no disposition 
to elevate any Christian writings to the rank of 
Seripture, which was held by the Old Testament 
books. There were parties in the Church, and one 
party had no disposition to accept the writings of 
the other ; the spirit of catholicity, which should 
establish a common standard of the faith anda 
common Scripture, was a later growth > and above 
all, there was the expectation of a speedy second 
coming, which made a narrow horizon for the 
Chureh in which there was no call for any written 
standard such as the New Testament. He gives a 
review of writings of the second century, showing 
that the authors esteemed oral tradition above any 
books ; that in their citation of the facts of the 
Gospel history they used the Four Gospels, but 
also other records of the same events ; and that 
there was certainly no disposition to set the Gos- 
pels in a place by themselves as specially inspired 
unl authoritative accounts. It was not until the 
last quarter of the century that a canon began to 
be established, and even then it was a different 
collection from our present canon, and unsettled 
in its character. 

In regard to the synoptical problem, Dr. Cone 
accepts What may be regarded as the view of con- 
servative criticism. According to this, our pres- 
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ent Gospel of Mark, with the so-called Logia of 
Matthew, are the original writings from which 
came the Synoptical Gospels. There are evidently 
other sources, from one of which are taken the por- 
tions peculiar to Luke’s narrative, and the accounts 
of the birth and childhood of our Lord in Matthew 
and Luke are from different and variant sources, 
rhe one fact which shows that the Synoptical Gos- 
pels are thus interdependent is the verbal coinci- 
dence in so many places of them all. This verbal 
resemblance makes it simply impossible that they 
should be independent reports of oral tradition, 
and assures us that they must be interdependent, 
or dependent on some common written source. 
With this is combined the statement of Papias that 
Mark wrote a gospel after the story told by Peter, 
and that Matthew wrote out in Aramaic the Logia 
of Jesus. This Gospel of Mark there is no reason 
to distinguish from our second Gospel; and, on 
the other hand, all the accounts that we have of 
any gospel by Matthew are to the effect that it 
was written in Aramaic, which excludes the sup- 
position that it was our first Gospel. Further, 
Dr. Cone supposes that Mark was written at Rome 
about the year 69 a.p. Matthew he supposes to 
have been written by a Jew of the dispersion some 
time after the year 70. Luke he thinks may have 
been written by the companion of Paul, about the 
year 90, and on Gentile-Christian soil. Both of 
these compositions show their dependence on Mark 
and on the Logia of Matthew. 

In the discussion of the question of the Fourth 
Gospel, the writer indicates his own point of view, 
when he says that the problem is not to be solved 
offhand by radical criticism, nor to be pronounced 
upon er cathedra by conservative dogmatism. Ac 
cordingly, he presents the incontestable facts, and 
maintains a wise caution in regard to results. 
These facts are, first, the indecisive character of the 
external evidences of its origin; secondly, the 
marked difference from the other Gospels in re- 
gard to the external events, scenes, and times of 
our Lord’s ministry, but especially in regard to 
the character of our Lord’s teaching and person ; 
thirdly, the dominance of certain ideas and ten- 
dencies in the teaching, and even in the representa- 
tion of events ; fourthly, the profound spirituality 
and verisimilitude of many of the sayings, pre 
cluding the idea of invention ; tifthly, the differ 
ence between this Gospel and the Apocalypse, and, 
on the other hand, the resemblance of the Gospel 
to the first Epistle of John. On the whole, the 
writer thinks that it cannot be the work of an 
apostle, but that it has a basis of apostolic author- 
itv in certain sayings of Jesus handed down from 
the Apostle John. The author had a relation to 
the apostic somewhat analogous to that of the first 
evangelist to Matthew, and he wrote sometime in 
the second quarter of the second century. 

We agree entirely with Dr. Cone in regard to 
the difficulty and complexity of the problem, 
Which is sufticiently set forth in his presentation 
of the facts. But he omits two very important 
factors : First, the fact that the Fourth Gospel is 
identical with the same in the Diatessaron of 
Tatéan, which forces the time back to the second, 
if not the first decade of the second century ; and 
secondly, the wide gap which separates this from 
every writing of that century that has come down 
tous. There are difticulties—and grave difficulties 
they are—in the way of assigning the Gospel to its 
reputed author ; but it is certainly no less difficult 
to ascribe this profoundly spiritual Gospel to an 
unknown person of a century barren of religious 
ideas and of literary skill, 
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Dr. Cone devotes a chapter to the eschatological 
discourses of Jesus, a subject of the greatest im- 
portance. He finds that everywhere else Jesus 
spiritualized the Messianic conception of the Jews, 
while in these discourses He is suppesed to have 
taken up those conceplions in their most literal 
sense. And he concludes, therefore, that they are 
founded upon certain prophetic teachings of our 
Lord in regard to the future of His kingdom, 
which were in harmony with the generally spirit- 
ual character of His teaching, but which have 
been given a Jewish-Messianie coloring by His dis- 
ciples. That He should have taught His followers 
to expect His coming on the clouds of heaven, at 
tended by hosts of angels, and that this coming 
would be attended by a world judgment, seems to 
the author impossible. And there would be cer- 
tainly a suspicious difference between this and the 
rest of His teaching, a falling away from the 
spiritual height of His whole ministry just at the 
climax of it, if we had to attribute thisslanguage 
to Him in a literal sense. But it does not seem 
necessary to do this. This language is just that 
employed by the prophets in depicting what they 
see to be a Divine interference in human events, 
but in which the only things appearing to human 
vision are the human factors, the natural events 
of war, of storm, of plagne, of national disaster 
and overthrow. The prophet sees in these things 
a power behind the veil, a coming of the Divine 
into the human course of things, which he clothes 
in these imaginative forms. Every element of 
apocalyptic description in the discourses of Jesus 
can be paralleled in the Old Testament prophecies 
of such events, as the destruction of cities, in which 
evidently there was no expectation that the lan- 
guage should be taken literally. Moreover, the 
author himself cites one word which is decisive, 
so it would seem, in favor of this view. In Jesus’ 
answer to the question of the high priest, whether 
He were the Christ, He says, ‘* Ap’ arti (English 
version, hereafter) ve shall see the Son of man 
seated at right hand of power, and coming upon 
the clouds of heaven.’’ Now this note of time 
does not mean ** hereafter’’— that is, at some future 
lime, but “‘henceforth,”’ or from this time for 
ward. This distinct assertion that the manifesta 
tion of Christ in power and His coming in the 
clouds of heaven is to begin from that very time, 
shows that it is not to be taken literally, but that 
it is a figurative description of the spiritual power 
to be wielded by Him beginning with the time of 
His suffering. And this interpretation is con 
firmed by the fact that the same language is used 
of His coming in connection with the destruction 
of Jerusalem, inasmuch as it shows that the com- 
ing is not a single event, but the Divine and super 
natural meaning given to several events, and even 
to periods of time. 

In the chapters on dogmatic tendencies in the 
Gospels, and on the Old Testament in the Gospels, 
Dr. Cone finds that the authors wrote as men of 
their time, subject to its intluences, and adopting 
its methods. Matthew, for instance, wrote as a 
Jewish Christian, and Luke as a Pauline Chris- 
tiaa, and their Gospels are so far tendency writ- 
ings, but without any conscious purpose to color, 
or shape, or select their material, sv as to maintain 
their views. And in their interpretation of the 
Old Testament, they adopted the allegorizing 
method common to their time, and by which they 
were able to obtain from it material in confirma- 
tion of their ideas. It ought to be said in modifi- 
cation of this view, however, that the writings of 
the New Testament show comparatively little of 


this tendency, and are sober and sane compared 
with other Jewish writings of their period. 

This quality in them is distinctly recognized jy 
the chapter on the Gospels as histories, in which 
the author sums up the most important results 
“It should be kept in mind,’’ he says, ‘Sin co 
sidering the perils to which the synoptists were 
exposed from oral tradition or from any otly 
source, that they appear to have been men of 
ceptionally sound and sober judgment. This «1 
ity is evinced in the nature of their writings 
is a factor in the historical character ot 
which cannot be too highly estimated.”’ 
while ‘‘ they contain historical reminiscence 
Jesus, vivid pictures of His life, striking sketch 
of His character, and, above all, authentic re; 
ductions of His great teachings,’’ there are also « 
cernible in them distinct Jewish-Christian 
Pauline-Christian elements; “‘ what revere 
faith, and wonder had wrought of transforn 
in His tradition, and what the glamour of po 
had wrought in His legend.’’ This mixture «ot 
historical and unhistorical elements makes it neces 
sary for criticism to separate and disctimin ‘ 
delicate and dithicult task, but one which the writer 
thinks cannot be neglected nor ignored by the 
scholar. It is in the positiveness with which Dr 
Cone himself proceeds to perform this task 
apply the pruning-knife to the record, that ws 
think he fails to keep himself within the bour 
of sober criticism. But in his last chapter, o 
Criticism and Historical Christianity, he shows that 
the critical process tends to contirm — historics| 
Christianity by establishing the general credi! 
of the Synoptical Gospels as to the essential t 
ings and the character of Jesus. So far as Chris 
tianity means that ‘* Jesus of Nazareth lived ; that 
He was a personality of unsurpassed moral an 
spiritual greatness ; that He taught a religion | 
on the doctrine that God is the Father of all mer 
and that all men are brothers, the central, pract 
cal precept of which was love to God and ma: 
that He lived a blameless, worshipful life of co: 
secration and service, in which His great teachines 
were eminently illustrated ; that He performed 
works which in His age were regarded as wor 
ders ; that after an amazing and brilliant carecr of 
a few months in Galilee He was crucified in Jer 
salem ; and that He was thereupon in some way 
manifested to His disciples as victorious ove 
death ;” it finds in criticism a helpful ally. Both 
the positive and negative sides of this statement 
show that the writer is himself a good example of 
what he finds in the Gospels—one who writes as 2 
man of his own times and out of his special envi 
ronment as a liberal Christian. But he bas pu 
duced a valuable and scholarly book. 


» P. Gounp 
EprscopaL Divintrry ScHooL, PHILADELPHI\ 


HisrToriscH-KRiTIscue EINLEITUNG IN DIE Buc 
ER DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS hinsichtlich ihrer 
Entstehung und Sammlung von Dr. A. KUENEN, 
Professor zu Leiden, Autorisirte deutsche Aus 
gabe von Professor Dr. Th. Weber (4). Erster 
Theil, Zweites  Stiick. DIE HISTORISCHEN 
BUCHER DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS. Leipzig 
O. R. Reisland ; New York: Gustav Stechert 
1890. 8vo, pp. viii., 223, 6 marks. 


This work, as is seen from its title, is a second 
part, and is entirely dependent for its conelusions 
upon the author’s theory of the composition and 
origin of the Hexateuch presented in the first 
part. There Dr. Kuenen, we surmise, aceording 
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to his well-known views, has assigned the Deuter- 
onomist document of the Hexateuch to the age of 
Josiah and the priest’s code to the fifth century 
z.c. In this part he procceds to analyze the his 
torical books on the assumption that whatever in 
any way reflects the distinctive teachings or ideas 
of these documents must be synchronous with 
them. ‘Thus the books of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, which are regarded as constituting prop 
erly a continuous history, are found to exhibit 
different strata of literary material corresponding 
to different stages of Israel’s religious develop- 
ment, and thus belonging to different periods, 
and henee the work of different aufhors or edi- 
tors. The books of Samuel, for example, show 
the following : To a historical writer of the first 
half of the seventh century B.c. are due 1 Sam. i 
ii, 11-26; iii. 1-vii. 2a; ix. 1-x. 7, 9-16; xi. in 
part; xiii, 1-7, 15)-xiv. 51; xvi. 14-23; xvii. 
1-xviii. 5, 6-30 (LXX.) ; xix. 1-17 ; xxi. 2-10 ; xxii. 
1--xxiii. 138; . . . xxv.; xxvii. 1-xxviii. 2; xyxix.- 
xxxi. in part; 2 Sam. i. l-v. 16; vi.; viii.; ix - 
xx., and possibly 1 Sam. xvii. 1-xviii. 5. Later 
than these yet earlier than the time of Deuter- 
onomy 1 Sam. xx. 14-xxi. 1, 11-16; xxiii. 14- 
XXiv.; XXvi.; 2 Sam. v. 17-25. Of uncertain re- 
lationship to Deuteronomy 1 Sam. xv.; xxviii. 
3-25, and xxxi. in its present form. Of the period 
of Deuteronomy 1 Sam. ii. (1-107) 27-86; 2 
Sam. vil.; of the same period but later, 1 Sam. 
vii. 2b-viii. 22; x. 17-26; xi. in part; xii.; xvi. 
1-13 ; xix. 18-xx. lw; also l Sam. x. 8; xiii. 15a. 

As a result in respect to Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 
and 1 and 2 Kings, there is first a pre-exilic author 
of the history of the Kings, who in the spirit of 
Deuteronomy worked over the history of Samuel, 
Saul, and David as he found it compiled by others. 
(See the analysis just mentioned.) Whether he 
incorporated into his work any traditions of the 
time of the Judges is doubtful. A younger author 
probably joined Judges ii. 6-xvi. to his work. 
After this there comes another editor or author 
who worked over the material again and separated 
the history into the books of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, making the additions to the previous mate- 
rial of Judges i. 1-ii. 5; xvii-xxi.; 2 Sam. xxi.- 
xxiv. This writer most probably flourished in the 
first half of the fifth century B.c. Another later 
writer works over Judges xix.-xxi. and adds 1 
Sam. vii. ff. 

This critical analysis is supported by a most thor 
ough and minute examination of these books. 
The author appears lynx-eyed, and brings to light 
many interesting phenomena of expression and 
statement. In favor of his results is the plain 
character of these books as compilations of early 
histories and stories, written frequently from dif- 
ferent points of view. They also are anonymous. 
Their date, too, must always be a matter of con- 
jecture. They show likewise in their present form 
glosses and inaccuracies, and thus they may be 
easily adjusted to Dr. Kuenen’s view of Israel's 
history and the material of the Hexateuch. If, 
however, Dr. Kuenen is here radically in error, as 
we believe him to be, his conclusions concerning 
these historical books rest at once upon no sub- 
stantial foundation, and have little or no claim for 
acceptance. The history which he has placed be- 
hind these writings gives the force to his analysis 
and dates. His work, however, cannot be ignored, 
and will always be full of suggestion and helpful 
in determining the true character of these writ- 
ings. In it, however, literary criticism is carried 
to an unwarranted extreme. There is too great a 
disposition to ‘‘ cook’’ the narratives examined, 
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and assume on mere hypothesis that words and 
paragraphs opposed to certain theories are merely 
the insertion of later editors. A certain artificiality 
is also ascribed to the writers, depriving their nas 
ratives of genuine historic worth. The number of 
the Judges recorded, for example, is supposed to 
be determined by a desire to conform to the num 
ber twelve. 

The books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah 
are treated in a manner similar to those just met 
tioned. 

They are regarded as constituting originally one 
work. Their author had in mind in the first part 
of his writing nothing less than a reconstruction 
of the history of his people during the centuries 
before the exile, in order to harmonize it with the 
priests’ code. He had, however, predecessors in 
this work, of whose writings he made use. The 
history after the exile was treated in the same 
spirit. This writer belonged to the Grecian period 
of Jewish history. The two Ruth and 
Esther are regarded by Dr. Kuenen as unhistorical. 
The former he considers a beautiful tale of religious 
instruction, written in the second half of the fifth 
century B.c., designed primarily to teach the prin 
ciple upon which a Gentile woman might be inco 
porated into Israel. ‘The Jatter, a work of fiction, 
whose object is to commend the feast of Purim, is 
assigned to the second century B.C. 

Epwarp L, Curtis 
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Tue GENERAL EPISTLES OF Str. JAMES AND Sr. 
JupE. By the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, M.A., 
D.D., Master of University College, Durham ; 
formerly Fellow and Senior Tutor of Trinity 
College, Oxford. (‘The Expositor’s Bible.) 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. Pp. x., 
476, $1.50. 


This book is a worthy addition to the excelleat 
series of biblical expositions to which it belongs ; 
for while it is not as brilliant in style as Smith’: 
two volumes on Isaiah nor so original in its views 
and conclusions, it shows a careful study and a 
strong grasp of the epistles of which it treats and 
a deep sympathy with the ideas which it ex 
pounds. As to this of biblical handbook, 
there can be no question as to its value in aiding 
the clergy to get at the ideas of the biblical writers 
as a whole ; fur there is always the temptation to 
take them piecemeal, in paragraphs, and chapters, 
or even single verses, and to set forth this or that 
isolated thought as the truth which the writer 
holds, whereas it is not the truth which he had in 
mind, but a mere fraction of it, which by itself 
does not convey the author’s meaning at all. It 
is strange that while this is recognized immediately 
as true in the case of secular writers, it should :o 
often be neglected when one is dealing with the 
writers of the Bible. Such books as this under re 
view will always do good in bringing the mind 
back to the comprehension of the fact that each 
inspired writer has one point in view throughout 
his book, and that all his expressions have their 
true meaning only in relation with that central 
thought. Whether we agree or not with the ey 
positor’s conclusions, we cannot follow him syste 
matically in his exposition without getting some 
what deever into the mind and thought of the 
sacred author. Thus much we may say as to the 
value of the book before us as a whole, and its 
usefulness for those whose business it is to preach 
the whole truth of the Bible. It has, however, also 
another interest for those who have the scholar’s 
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sympathy with the critical questions involved in 
tne study of the Bible ; for Dr. Plummer natu- 
rally prefaces his expositions with a brief state- 
ment of his position as regards the authenticity 
and authority of his text; and from a man of 
his well-known scholarship and recognized au- 
thority, we cannot fail to get something on these 
points which is well worth considering. In the 
introduction he treats of the Catholic Epistles in 
general, maintaining that they bear this title not as 
a designation and defence of their orthodoxy and 
canonicity, nor as a sign of their applicability gen- 
erally to both Jews and Gentiles, but because they 
are addressed to Christians universally, without 
regard to local church relations. In this series of 
epistles, that of St. James is by most authorities 
given the first place, while that of St. Jude is 
placed last, ** because of its comparative insiguifi- 
cance, and because it was not at first universally 
admitted.’” Dr. Plummer’s view is that both 
these epistles present us with that Judaic form of 
Christianity which was really the complement of 
the teaching of St. Paul, although quite capable 
by exaggeration of being transformed into its op- 
posite. In the special discussion of St. James, 
whici follows this introduction, we find an ad- 
mirably clear statement,of the expositor’s critical 
position as to its authenticity and canonicity. 
That the epistle remained unknown for some time 
to many of the early churches, and, when it became 
generally Known, that it was long uncertain as to 
Whether the writer was really an apostle and had 
canonical authority, are the grounds upon which 
suspicion has been thrown upon the book. But 
Dr. Plummer thinks that it is not strange that 
such an epistle should have remained unknown for 
some time to the Church at large; for it was ad- 
dressed by a Jew, whose influence was limited to 
Jerusalem, to Jewish Christians, who by their con- 
servatism were cut off from free intercourse with 
other Christians. It was intended to be read in 
Ciristian synagogues, and would, therefore, be 
but slowly communicated to other more liberally 
minded Christian assemblies. There is no evidence, 
as even Harnack shows, that the earliest authori- 
ties on the canon rejected it, but their silence 
simply shows that they had never heard of it; 
and yet the epistle was not wholly unknown ata 
very early date. Dr. Plummer cites Bishop Light- 
foot as decidedly of the opinion that it was known 
to Clement of Rome, and he himself thinks it was 
certainly Known to Hermas in the first half, and 
possibly the first quarter of the second century. 
The conclusive evidence, however, is found in the 
fact that the epistle is included in the ancient Syriac 
version of the second century, known as the 
Peshitto. Adding to this the internal evidence, 
which shows the character of the epistle to be in 
close harmony with the character of St. James, 
the first Bishop of' Jerusalem, and of that special 
type of Christians to whom it was addressed, in 
Dr. Plammer’s opinion, the weight of testimony is 
preponderatingly against the charge of forgery and 
in favor of the authenticity of the book. The 
difficult question of the authorship of the epistle 
is then taken up and presented in its various 
phases. Which St. James wrote the epistle ? 
Was it James the Apostle, the son of Zebedee and 
brother of John the Apostle, or James the Apos- 
tle, the son of Alpheus, known as James the Lit- 
tle, or was it James, the brother of the Lord, the 
Bishop of the Church of Jerusalem, and brother 
of the Jude who wrote the epistle ? Into a choice 
between these three the whole inquiry resolves 
itself. The earliest mss, of the Peshitto, dating 
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from the fifth to the eighth century, attribute it to 
James the Apostle, and later editors of this version 
certainly ascribe it to the son of Zebedee ; but Dr, 
Plummer finds so many difficulties in the way of 
this view that he is constrained to assign the epis 
tle to James the Just, the brother of Jesus and 
Bishop of Jerusalem, and thus refuses it the mark 
of apostolic authorship, though bringing it into 
close and living connection with the personal teach 
ing of the Lord, and making it only second in rank 
to the purely apostolic writings. In Dr. Plum 
mer’s view, therefore, the epistle is authentic and 
canonical and apostolic in spirit, if not strictly in 
name. <As to St. Jude the same lines of inquiry 
are followed, as the difficulties here are very much 
the same as in the case of St. James. The epistle 
remained long unknown, and when it became 
known the authority of its writer remained for 
some time doubtful, and in addition it cites the 
apocryphal Book of Enoch, which was supposed 
to be unlikely of an inspired apostle. Dr. Plum 
mer, however, sees no great force in the objection 
that the epistle was so long unknown, the same 
considerations prevailing here as in the case of St 
James’ epistle, to explain the silence regarding it 
The one really strong evidence against the epistle 
is its absence from the Peshitto, but this seems to 
be offset by its presence in the Muratorian Canon 
and in the old Latin version. Tertullian and Au 
gustine speak of it plainly as the work of the 
Apostle Jude. Clement of Alexandria quotes and 
comments upon it as Scripture. Origen accepted 
it, Athanasius places it without question among 
the Canonical Scriptures, and Didymus of Alex 
andria and Jerome condemn those who oppose it 
This mass of evidence leads even Harnack to admit 
its general acceptance about a.p. 200, and induces 
Dr. Plummer to regard it as sufficiently proved 
that the Epistle of St. Jude is an authentic product 
of the apostolic age. Who, then, is the St. Jude 
who wrote the epistle? Was it ‘‘ Judas not 
Iscariot, also called Thaddeus, or Judas one of 
the four brethren of the Lord: Although Tertul 
lian and Augustine speak of the writer as an apos 
tle, there are strong probabilities against this opin 
ion. The writer would scarcely have neglected to 
mention the fact of his apostleship as giving great 
er weight to his words, for, unlike St. Paul, he was 
far from being a well-known personage through 
out the churches. His only personal claim upon 
the respect of those to whom he writes is that he 
is the ‘* brother of James,’’ whose epistle was prob 
ably well known in the circle which he addressed. 
Dr. Plummer, therefore, concludes that the epistle 
is the work of the Judas who is mentioned as one 
of the four brethren of the Lord, and that it was 
probably written before a.p. 81, when Domitian 
ascended the throne. Thus both of these epistles 
are traced back to the immediate family circle of 
Jesus, and in the ethical simplicity of their thought 
and expression probably reflect something of the 
characteristic spirit and manner of the Master 
Himself. For both letters, as Dr. Plummer says, 
are Palestinian in origin and Jewish in tone, and 
are almost entirely practical in their aim. They 
show us Christianity as a high-minded, ethical 
conviction, chiefly occupied with correcting con 
duct and inspiring men with exalted views of life 
and duty. The Greek spirit of systematic and 
logical speculation had not yet mingled itself with 
the simpler Hebrew spirit, and moved it to trans 
form its convictions into doctrines and arguments. 
The change had to come, but it is something to be 
able to see what Christianity was before it did 
come. We may well be thankful to Dr. Plummer 
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for helping us to understand more clearly just 
what these simple Christian men, in the earnest- 
ness of their faith, felt and thought. 

Hi. Ricuanpd Harnis. 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 


HAND-COMMENTAR ZUM NEUEN TESTAMENT. 
Zweiter Band. Erste Abtheilung. Die Briefe 
an die Thessalonicher und an die Korinther. 
Jearbeitet von PauL WILHELM SCHMIEDEL. 
Zweite Hialfte. Freiburg-i-B.: Mohr; New 
York : Stechert, 1891. 8vo, pp. 113-276, 3.20 
marks. 


This second part of Schmiedel’s commentary on 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians and Corinthians 
begins at the second verse of 1 Cor. ix., carries the 
exegesis through 2 Corinthians, contains a register 
of the proper names, words, and themes touched 
upon, and at the end a Vorwort. Owing to the 
abundant use of abbreviations, sometimes a little 
confusing, the amount of matter in the volume is 
much greater than would ordinarily be associated 
with its one hundred and seventy-five pages. The 
author’s aim to give a precise explanation in the 
narrowest conceivable space, an explanation that 
should embody the full results of scientific research 
and should stimulate the reader to independent 
work, is realized in large measure. A page of the 
book often weighs as much as ten pages of other 
commentaries. It cannot be appreciated without 
much study. Knowledge of the New Testament 
lexicon and New Testament grammar, on the use 
of which the author in his Preface lays just em- 
phasis, is constantly assumed. Discussion of the 
meaning of words, excepting those which are of 
especial importance, theologically or otherwise, is 
excluded. 

It may be mentioned here incidentally, as an 
item of special interest to New Testament students, 
that Schmiedel, according to the Preface in his 
commentary, is preparing a revised edition of 
Winer’s New Testament grammar. 

Before passing to the exegesis of the Corinthian 
Epistles, which can be but brietivy characterized, 
it mav be noticed that the author departs from the 
established custom of commenting on the words of 
the text in their order. In more difficult passages, 
he takes first that word which is most indepen 
dent, then that which follows most naturally and 
logically. 

The character of Schmiedel’s work can be sug 
gested by reference to some of the more difficult 
passages, 1 Cor. x. 17 he translates : ‘* Since it 1s 
one bread (which we break), we, the many, are 
one body.’’ This differs from the American re 
vision in putting the emphasis not on the existence 
of one bread, but upon the fact that the bread is 
one, The ordinary construction (that of the Eng- 
lish revision) is rejected as inconsistent with the 
last clause of the verse and as vielding an inap- 
propriate thought. The abrupt transition from 
vs. 16 to es. 17 may suggest that the latter is an 
interpolation, but perhaps points to a peculiar con- 
ception of the Lord’s Supper. The blood of Jesus 
points to His death as securing salvation; the 
body of Christ, on the contrary, is the mystical 
body of the exalted One. Accordingly the break- 
ing of the one bread does not symboiize the death 
of the earthly body, but the oneness of the mysti- 
cal body in its relation to each individual member. 

Schmiedel suggests that the difficult reference to 
angels in 1 Cor. xi. 10 be explained with the aid of 
Gen. vi.1f. The limitation to married women 
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may be in form only. He does not think it need 
ful, with Baur and others, to drop the verse as an 
interpolation. 

The apparent conflict between xi. 5 and xiv. 3 
is harmonized, with Hofman, by limiting the 
former passage to family gathefings. Heinrici’s 
view that xiv. 34 refers to forward and imperti- 
nent questions is regarded as improbable. 

Schmiedel regards @pray3evew in 2 Cor. ii. 14 as 
a causative verb. ‘* Thanks be unto God, who 
always causes us to triumph in Christ—7.e., in the 
work of Christ.”’ This meaning, he thinks, is 
variously called for, as against the common inter 
pretation. The thought of Paul as being Jed in 
the procession of a conqueror, to grace that pro- 
cession as an eminent trophy, has no connection 
with the context, and is moreover excluded by the 
words ‘* through us’’ at the close of the verse. 

These passages may be taken as samples of the 
book. In their discussion, as elsewhere, we find 
thoroughness, fairness, and independence. 

Throughout the volume, separate from the exe 
gesis, there are condensed and valuable discussions 
of difficult questions. Such are the excursus on 
the Lord’s Supper, spiritual gifts, the resurrection, 
tae atonement, and on the vision of 2 Cor. xii. 

The general critical position of the Hand-Com 
mentar need not be defined here, and space for 
bids any further reference to this valuable con- 
tribution of Professor Schmiedel. 

GeorGE H. GILBERT. 

CuicaGo THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


STUDIES IN JOHN’s GOSPEL, THE GOSPEL OF 
Curist’s Derry. By Rev. Davip Grece, D D. 
New York: American Tract Society. 12mo, 
pp. 348. 


This volume appears to consist of what are 
known in technical homiletics as ‘* exegetical ser 
mons,’* and it follows the course of the Inter 
national Sunday-school Lessons for the current lal f- 
year in twenty-four ‘* studies,’’ for each of which 
some central sentence of the weekly lesson forms 
a text. 

If these limitations of design be borne jin mind, 
the volume will not disappoint its readers. It 
Were as easy as it were ungracious to find minor 
defects. For example, the style is often repeti 
tious and disfigured by colloquialisms ; there is a 
tendency to ‘‘improve’’ where it is very doubtful 
whether either the evangelist or the Holy Spirit 
had any didactic intention whatever ; there are 
occasional slips of logic, as when (p. 152) from our 
Lord’s declaration that ‘* neither did ti¢s man sin 
nor his parents,”’ that he should be born blind, the 
deduction is made that ‘* God takes all the respon- 
sibility for the deformities which men bring with 
them into the world ;’’ there is an uncritical, not 
to say unscholarly inclination to accept the ‘* Acts 
of Pilate’? and the story of the Roman Senate 
publicly debating the acknowledgment of Christ 
as one of the city’s gods on the ground of His con 
ceded resurrection (pp. 329-30) ; and finally there 
isa tendency to take for granted disputed inter 
pretations of Scripture. 

However, the imperfections just recounted, al 
though serious, are occasional only, and not char- 
acteristic of the whole volume. These lectures 
are alike excellent for their apparently original 
purpose of pastoral instruction of an audience of 
ordinary culture, and for placing on the list of the 
useful publications of the American Tract Society. 
The book is fresh, practical, and thoroughly or 
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thodox, according to the older type. Hardly any 
one could read it without spiritual quickening and 
advantage. But whoso would procure it should 
understand that it touches none of the dillicult 
questions so long and hotly debated by critical 
scholars, and wa® never intended to be a rival of 
the handbooks of ** Introduction,’’ or even of com 
mentary, Which the well-furnished theological 
bookshelf Knows so well. Sunday-school teach 
ers Will not find in it much material directly help- 
ful in preparing for their classes, nor will advanced 
students get critical aid from its pages. Its place 
is rather among the books of devotional and prac- 
tical piety, and there it is above the average. 
Mancius H. Hurron, 
NEW Brunswick, N. J. 


DocTRINE OF THE TRINITY The Biblical Evi- 
dence. By Ricuarp N. Davies. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Stowe; New York : Hunt & Eaton, 
I891.  12mo, pp. 234, 90 cents. 


The author has rightly interpreted the needs of 
the pulpitandthe pew. As there is in the churches 
of America a strong current of thought toward a 
alse idea of divine unity, a work on the ** Doc 
ie of the Trinity’ comes in answer to a demand, 
it has *‘ been written for those who are just begin 
pg their biblical studies ;’ and the aim is to 
‘furnish the young student of divinity with a 
plain, courteous, and trustworthy answer to the 
objections of those who reject the doctrine of a 
Triune Deity.’ 

This book maintains in the main a sound biblical 
view of the Godhead ; first of all laying stress on 
the one God, and distinguishing Father, Son, and 


i 
Spirit as three distinct persons in the One. After 





presenting briefly the teaching of the Bible on the 
unity of God, and showing, in opposition to Dr. 
Channing and other Unitarians, that the personal 
istinctions do not contradict the truth of divine 
» proceeds to furnish the biblical evidence 
‘plurality of persons in the Godhead ;" 
with this branch of the subject the whole 











Hy occupied. It is very rich in set 
quotations from the Old and Ne Pesta 

and the ‘* young student of divinity’? will 
tind it to be a valuable handbook in the prosecu 


tion of theological studies, 
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As the author tells us, the discussion is ‘* plain 


ind courteous toa great degree it is also ** trust 


orthy.’’ The argument is forcible ; but it loses 
some force from a defective conception of the dif 
ference between the New Testament and the Old 
Testament. That God is Father and Son and 


Spirit, and that Son and Spirit as to nature are co- 
ordinate with the Father, are truths peev/iar to 
Christianity, Toey are not taught in the Old 
Testament. Our author argues at some length 


a 


from ** the Angel,’’ the “ Angel of God,” as rep 
resented in Jacob’s dream, in the wrestling of 
T a o.% } 1! . 

Jacob with au man,” in the blessing of Jacob 


pronounced on Jose 


‘ph, and in the manifestation 
of God to Moses ‘*in a flame of fire out of the 
inidst of a bush pp. 41-52) in support of the 
deity of Jesus Christ The best exegesis and the 
best works on Old Testament biblical theology 
support the thought that the ** Angel of the Lord 

is a theophany, a transient human form of the 
Logos, and thus a significant type of the incarnate 
Son. This interpretation is in harmony with the 
preparatory, typicai, and prefigurative character 
of pre-Christian revelation. If exegesis seeks to 
find in Genesis evidence of the Trinity on a par 





yp 





with Christian revelation, the argument will fai! 
and by association it may neutralize the adequate 
evidence of the New Testament. We may also 
instance a groundless inference drawn from Ger 
iii. 15. Our author says that ‘‘ the promise of 
deliverer contemplated the birth of a virgin’s 
Son.’’ The promised One *‘ was to be ‘ the seed 
of the woman ' alone, the woman without connec 
tion with a man, Christ was most peculiarly * thi 
seed of the woman’ as He had a human mothe: 
and no human father’’ (p. 67). It is unwarranted 
to reason in support of the miraculous conception 
of Jesus from the terms of the protevangel. 

The author argues at great length and with 
much force from the New Testament in supp 
of the ‘divinity’? of Christ ; but the legitim: 
force of the argument is weakened by its Nestorian 
trend, According to this method of reasoning, t! 
two natures of Christ are associated, not members 
of an organic unity. Human attributes, human 
acts and experiences are predicated of the hum 
nature, not of the God-man; transcendent a 
thority, miracles and divine attributes are pre 
ented of the divine nature, not of the perso: 
unity. ‘* Thus Jesus Christ as aman was known 
by men. As a man He is not present with His 
disciples ; as a man He was killed by men; asa 
man He knew not the day and the hour of jud 
ment, On the other hand, as God * no man know 
eth’ Him; as God He is ‘with’ His disciples 
‘always :° as God no man took His life—He * laid 
it down Himself ;’ as God He had appointed His 
own times for the judgment; hence must know 
both the day and the hour’”’ (p. 133). 

If the crucifixion must be predicated of the hu 
man nature only, if divinity in an external way 
supports the man on the cross, then we have only 
a human sacrifice for sin. Personality merely 
serves the purpose of holding the two natures to 
gether ; and the doctrine respecting the dcity otf 
Christ has a precarious basis. 

E. V. Gernart 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, REFORMED CHURCH, 
LANCASTER, Pa. 


Primary Doctrines. Being Charges on Christia 
Baptism. the Lord’s Supper, and on the Holy 
Spirit. By the late Tnomas Hupparp Vain, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Kansas. New_York 


Whittaker, 1891. Pp. 148, 12mo, 75 cents net. 


The object of theauthor in these charges was to 
subject the received formularies of the Episcopal 
Church to a careful examination, in order to furnish 
a secure basis of agreement for those who are 
bound by them, relegating to speculation all un- 
settled questions which they suggest. This is a 
laudable design, and if controversy could be kept 
rigidly to these latter only, it would be better 
natured and quicker in reaching results of value 
Few would dispute the author's detinition of 
Christian baptism, as far as it goes. It is *‘ the 
sacrament of the confession of Christ, of church- 
membership, of covenanted grace.’’ It is only 
when he makes the last phrase identical in mean- 
ing with ‘the sacrament of regeneration’? that 
one objects to the degradation of this latter word 
into a mere figurative expression. In the charge 
‘on the Holy Spirit,’’ he alludes to the contro 
versies which have raged around this word, and its 
consequent ambiguity, and expresses the wish that 
permission for its disuse in the offices of the Church 
might be had. But certainly one ought not to fear 
a scriptural word ; and there would be danger that 
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in disusing the word we might lose whatever it 
means. It and its synonyms are too frequent in 
the New Testament for us to dare to run the risk. 
It is too carefully chosen a word, and its meaning 
too profound not to cover more than is signified in 
the phrase which the author makes to be its equiva- 
feut. 

In his treatment of the Lord’s Supper he makes 
its signitication, too, to be threefold. It is a sacra- 
ment of the ‘* memorial of Christ,’’ ‘‘ the covenant 
of Christ,” ‘* the communion with Christ.’? So 
fur, too, none would disagree. Only some would 
contend for a wider meaning than the author gives 
to this last phrase, and that an extension of the 

woing of the word ‘** regeneration.”’ 

In the third charge a distinction is made between 

the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit and 

lis functional gifts. Although the profounder 
oblems in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit are 

itouched, vet this distinction is a valid and im- 
portant one. From the first tlows the admission 
that whatever is ‘‘ good’? is the work of the Holy 
Spirit; from which the corollary may be drawn 
that He bears a universal relation to humanity as 
such, and that all (moral) good whatever is only 
ly virtue of this relation. From the second tlows 

doctrine of mediation. The fact of an authorized 

ninistry, and of prescribed rites is implied and 
emphasized, and it is assumed that the Holy Spirit 
vorks through this mediation. 

Although having little theologie depth, this vol- 

me will be useful in narrowing the region of con- 
troversy. It is calm and judicious within its own 

J. STEINFORT KEDNEY. 
Seabury Diviniry ScHoo., FARKiBAULT, MINN. 


Minor NOTIces. 


Inthe department of Religious Fiction the fol 
lowing books may be mentioned: 7’he Master of 
the Magicians, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Her 

D. Ward (her husband), (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifilin & Co., pp. 324, 16mo, 
$1.25.) This very clever book appeared a year 
igo, and attracted much attention. It is richly 
worth reading. It presents a picture of Babylon 
nd of the life and manners there in the time of 
Daniel, which is probably archeologically correct 
ind certainly extremely graphic. It is in the hope 

inducing some who have not hitherto done so 
to buy this book and read it that this tardy notice 
s printed. The book should go into all our Sun 
lav-school libraries, where it will do more good 
than many of the books now there. 

A Ning of Tyre: 1 fale of the Times of Ezra 
ul Nehemiah, by James M. Ludlow. (New York 
Ilarper, 12mo, pp. 298, $1.) Like the preceding 
hook, this one may be commended for addition 
to Sunday-school libraries. The story itself is of 
msiderable interest and the historical setting is 
vell done and very accurate. We read the whole 
hook almost ata single sitting, and found the in- 

terest well sustained throughout. 


To the Lions: A Tale of the Early Christians, and 
he Hammer: A Slory of the Mueceahean Time &, are 
he tiles of two tales by Rev. Alfred J. Chureh, 


published in New York by G. P. Putnam’s Sons ; 
both adequately iliustrated and well printed. In 
he second story Mr. Church has been aided by 
Mr. Richmond Seeley. Both stories are unquali- 
tiedly recommended to committees of Sunday 
schools now planning for Christmas. They are 
singularly instructive, as well as interesting. Mr. 
Church is a master of historic fiction. His schol 
arship is ample and his inventiveness unfailing. 
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Jabez Easterbrook: A Religious Novel. by Joseph 
Hocking. (London, New York, and Melbourne : 
Ward, Lock & Co., 12mo, pp. 362.) This is a 
story which has a strong family resemblance to 
the inimitable ‘‘ Barriers Burned Away.”’ This 
will be to most educated and refined persons strong 
condemnation. But Mr. Hocking is not quite so 
absurd as the late Mr. Roe. On the contrary, he 
has written afar more logical and possible story. 
Yet the same elements are used in its construction. 
A pious youth falls in love with a sceptical young 
woman of great wealth. Sherepulses him at first, 
but he is not lightly to besbaken off. Ile labors to 
convert her and is successful. Her heart goes out 
to her evangelist, and they are married. The lit 
erary flavor of the book is coarse and the story is 
on the whole trashy. 

Leah of Se rusalem : A Story of the Time of Paul, 
by Hdward Payson Berry. (New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., n.d., 12mo, pp. 388, $1.) This 
story is pleasantly written, but, curiously enough, 
the parts in which Paul is introduced are decidedly 
inferior tothe rest. Indeed, the difference between 
the speeches put in the mouth of Paul, except so 
far as they consist of quotations from the Acts and 
the Epistles, and those of the other characters is 
painful. If Paul had been left out entirely, the 
tale would be unqnalifiedly praised as presenting a 
faithful and animated picture of the times. The 
scenes are laid in Jerusalem, in the wilderness of 
Judea, and in Rome. There are many thrilling 
incidents, 

A Dead Man's Diary Written after His Decease. 
(London, New York, and Melbourne : Ward, Lock 
& Co., pp. 218, $1.) This book appeared anony- 
mously, but is now known to be the work of 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan, a writer of no note on this 
side of the sea. Its contents are a bit gruesome. 
It is supposed to be the experiences of one who 
temporarily was under the power of death; and 
since he had in early life committed a heinous 
offence, he feels the pains of hell in consequence. 
The author had really little to say, but by means 
f much padding managed to produce consider 
able “copy,” which the publishers have put in 
coarse print, and thus assisted to make up a book 
of somesize. Theauthor has not materially helped 
his generation, although he has not iniured it; 
indeed, his book is in parts decidedly clever. 

The following volumes are of more substantial 
worth: The Reformed Chureh in America. Its 
Origin, Development, and Characteristics. By 
David D. Demarest, D.V., Professor of Pastoral 
Theology and Sacred Rhetoric in the Theological 
Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J. (4th ed., re 
vised and enlarge a New York: B vard of Publi 
cation of the Reformed Church in America, 8vo, 
pp. xiii, 215) The fact that this book is in its 
fourth edition may be taken as evidence of its 
adaptability to its purpose. It is, indeed, an ad 
mirable handbook for the Reformed Church in 
America, and should be in every family of that 
communion. The office-holders, both clerical and 
lay, should be tamiliar with its contents. The Re 
formed Church has a noble past and its present is 
worthy of stud 





iv 

Darid Brainerd, the Apostle to the North Ameri 
ean ludians, by Jesse Page. (New York and 
Chicago: F. H. Revell Co.) It was the making 
of Brainerd’s reputation that he won the heart of 
Jonathan Edwards’ daughter Jerusha, for that 
secured him the famous theologian as biographer, 
a circumstance to which his fame is to a large ex 
tent owing. The real pioneer of missionary work 
among the Indians (in New York State among the 
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Mohawks, 1642-91), a hundred years before Brain 
erd, was Joannes Megapolensis, but few ever heard 
of him, for he had no biographer. And still more 
obscure are the French Jesuit missionaries, who 
for the sake of their Holy Church exhibited a hero 
ism which puts John Eliot and David Brainerd to 
the blush. The efforts of the latter seem child’s 
play and dilettante in comparison, Of this book 
it will be sutlicient to say that it is intelligently 
written, is based throughout upon Brainerd’s jour 
nal, from which each of his biographers have 
drawn, and gives a good idea of his short but use 
ful and spiritual life. Those who desire further 
information are referred by the reviewer, not by 
Mr. Page, who does not mention any other books, 
to Rev. Dr. J. M. Sherwood’s edition of Rev. Dr. 
S. E. Dwight’s edition of Jonathan Edwards’ 
original Life of Brainerd, published by Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York, 1884, 12mo, $1.50. 

Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson, by Charles J, 
Woodbury. (New York : The Baker & Taylor Co., 
18mo, pp. 177.) Mr. Woodbury has written what 
is on the whole an excellent little book. His style 
is somewhat grandiloquent at times. He has a fond 
ness for using out-of-the-way words, such as ‘* ab- 
stersion”’ (p. 129), “‘confecting people’ (p. 131), 
‘lemurs’ (p. 174). But the enthusiastic regard 
for Emerson is pleasant to find. The book is 
primarily written fur young men. It is dedicated 
‘*To the youth of the land who aspire.’’ It em 
bodies conversatious held with Emerson between 
1865 and 1870, when Mr. Woodbury was himself 
a young man. Ali that he gives us of Emerson's 
talk is precious. Some of the anecdotes about 
Emerson are very amusing, as, for instance, the 
college students’ surprise at their honored guest 
eating such “ dainties’’ as ‘* ice cream and com 
fits,’ with an appetite they had supposed ‘* char 
acteristic only of undergraduates,’’ and that in 
face of the fact that Emerson had in his published 
writings forbidden those same dainties, *‘ except for 
those who dare not trust the entertainment of their 
own minds” (p. 167). The book gives a good idea 
of the impression Emerson made upon young and 
ardent natures. His gospel of independence stirred 
their pulses and gave a direction upward to 
their thoughts. Many of his criticisms upon his 
contemporaries were shrewd and all were kindly. 
And so we thank Mr. Woodbury for having been 
at the pains to copy them from the journal in 
which they were originally jotted down. But 
surely Mr. Woodbury goes too far in his hero- 
worship when he attributes sinlessness to Emer 
son, as when he says, “he was a pilgrim of the 
invisible, and both by heritage and growth with 
out the capacity of sin’’ (p. 115). Alas ! the best of 
us has that. But that Einaerson was a pure and 
lofty soul, who exhaled the fragrance of a God- 
filled nature, we joyfully acknowledge. 

Tsaae and Jacob: their Lives and Times. (New 
York : Randolph, 12mo, pp. viii., 186.) We have 
here a late addition to the ‘‘ Men of the Bible 
Series,” by George Rairlinson. It is to be regretted 
that the author is not aware of much that other 
men have learned from the processes of that much- 
abused science, ‘* Higher Criticism.’’ The exuber- 
ance of the author’s imagination, however,.is re- 
markable, and for a literary sctling out of the 
scenes of biblical story the book may be recom- 
mended. But of fact as over against fancy, one 
may get as much in smaller space without the aid 
of this volume from Genesis. It- may be said that 
the book is intended for the ordinary reader, but 
that will not excuse such antiquated views as 
those here presented ; for instance, that with re- 


gard to the location of the land of Goshen (p. 1 
Kither the book itself is much older than its 
print, or the author is far behind the times. 

What of Samuel? by James Morris Whii 
Ph.D., minister of Trinity Congregational Chu: 
in New York (London: James Clarke & Co 
ported by Thomas Whittaker, New York. p. + 
pp. vi., 80; paper, 40 cents) is the title of a ) 
book which proposes to give an account of $ 
uel, the prophet, the founder of the Schoo! 
the Prophets, and the king making politician. — 
biographical material there is very little, but 
glimpses into the working of his mind, as viey 
by the author, there are many. The autho 
standpoint is at a great remove from the ordin 
one jn regard to inspiration, and he brings « 
clearly some of the moral difficulties in the way «t 
an inspiration which would make God responsi 
for many things which shock the moral senss 
men to-day. ‘The explanation given of the incick 
of the witch of Endor is the only one which 
reasonable and at the same time = satisfactor 
though scarcely new. 

Students of antiquities connected with Egypt an 
Assyria have long known the series of books ec 
stituting the ** Records of the Past.’’ After a: 
interval of several vears since the cessation of 1 
publication, a new series has been projected under 
the editorship of Professor A. 1/. Sayee. The tit 
is Records of the Past ; being English Translatio 
of the Ancient Monuments of Egypt and Weste) 
Asia, (London: Bagster, vols. i.-ii. 12mo0, pp 
xii., 175; ix., 208.) A number of changes are to 
be noted in connection with the appearance of 1] 
new series, which, however, is not so ‘*‘ new”’ that 
it contains no documents known to the formes 
volumes. A few have been retranslated, and onc 
cannot but be struck by the changes which have 
been made in the text, due to very material ad 
vances in the more exact grammatical knowledge 
of the languages from which the translations wer 
made. A great improvement is to be noted in that 
the introductory remarks concerning the various 
pieces are fuller and more detailed than pre 
viously. The notes are more numerous and give 
much more information and more of detail than 
formerly. In exterior appearance the two series 
are precisely alike, but the arrangement by which 
the odd volumes contain only Assyrian or Baby 
Jonian texts, while those with even numbers con 
tain nothing but Egyptian, has been abandoned 
As specimens we have examined one of the docu 
ments which is repeated in the new series, and 
have found it so changed that it scarcely seems to 
represent the same original. Another we have 
compared with a copy of the original made by the 
writer directly from the Berlin papyrus. In gen- 
eral the translation is correct, except that in many 
cases the vice of such translations is evident in 
the desire to give a readable rendering even where 
the original is too doubtful to allow of certainty, or 
where our present knowledge will not allow us to 
go beyond mere conjecture, Attention may be 
called to what is an undoubted error in vol. ii., 
p. 20, where ‘* Edima’’ (Edom ?) is the form given 
to a geographical name which properly begins 
witha@. New translations of the creation stories, 
the new Tel-el-Amarna tablets, and specimens of 
Assyrian correspondence are among the recent 
material added in the present series. A remark 
of Mr. Pinches (ii., p. 181) may be quoted as ap 
plicable to all translations like these : ‘‘ Though 
the sense of the whole is pretty clear, the trans 
lation will probably be still further improvea as 
time goes on.’” 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


ARTERLY AND MAGAZINE REVIEWS. 
The Andover Review, Oct., 1891. 


In ‘‘ An Advance Step in Sunday-School Bible 
uly,’’ Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, Spencer, Mass., 
an account of the relation between the new 
tline Induetive Bible Studies and the old Inter 
mal Lt , unnounces the formation of The 
ble Study rhe Bible Study Pub 
hing Company, Boston, Mass., as its business 
mmagers ; and concludes with the second series 
the Outline Inductive Bible Studies—‘t The 
stolic Church.”’ ‘The Cherokee Outlet,’” by 
W. C. Dunean, Esq., Tahlequah, IL. T., is a 
test on moral and legal ‘grounds against the 
ning up by the Government of the Cherokee 
vitlet for white settlement. Then follows the 
| part, ‘* Eeclesiasticism,’’ of the article ‘‘ Criti 
sus Ecclesiasticism,”’ by Rev. Stewart 
eans, New Haven, Conn, It shows how the in- 
ish of new life by the fall of Napoleon and the 
establishment of peace caused in the Church of 
} land a merely retrograde movement, ending in 
ritualisin, ‘‘a kind of bastard Romanism ”’ ‘* Js 
Christ Himself the Suflicient Creed of Christian 
by Professor Gulliver, Andover, Mass., is a 
wand commendatory exposition of Rev. Al 
exander MecKenzie’s ‘* Christ Himself ;’’ and in 
Phe Authority of the Pulpit in a Time of Critical 
Research and Social Confusion,’’ Professor Tucker, 
Andover, Muss., discusses with great circumspec 
tion and considerable pungency the question how 
the authority of the pulpit can be vindicated with 
out ignoring present issues or meeting inquiry with 
dogmatism 
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The Theological 


In the opening article, *S The Question of Inspira 
‘by Robert Watts, D.D., the author clears 
wway Certain misconceptions of the idea of plenary 
inspiration, Which sometimes lead to the denial of 
the fact on ace ignorance of itsinner nature, 
sometimes to confounding verbal inspiration with 
verbal dictation, and sometimes to making inspira 
tion and revelation one and the same thing ; after 
which he demonstrates the bearing of the true doce 
trine of inspiration on the doctrine of grace. Then 
follow Part LV. of ** Ecce Christianus,’”’ by J. P. 
Lilley, moving from the consideration of what it 
is to be a Christian to a consideration of the way 
nh Which men are to be persuaded to enter on the 
hristiau life: Part IV. of ‘* Philosophy and Re 
ion,”’ by Edward Naville. demonstrating that, 
though on account of a feeling of pious awe it is 
difficult to a Christian to subject the contents of 
his faith to the searching light of science, it is as 
difficult to the philosopher who is a stranger to 
faith to apply that light to the Christian dogma, 
ind that from sheer prejudice, which, willing 
though he is to study any doctrine of Aristotle or 
Hegel, makes him utterly unwilling to examine a 
doctrine which has changed the face of the moral 
world, solely because it is Christian ; and Part IL. 
of ‘Inspired Hebrew Poetry,’’ by James Neil, 
treating of that large portion of Hebrew poetry in 
which the verse is not used. The ‘* Jonathan,’’ by 
F. G. Cholmondeley, is a study of the {germs of 
chivalry or chivalrous ideas found in the Old Testa- 
ment, 


Vouthly, London, Oct., 1891. 
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The Unitarian Review, Oct. 1891. 
“The Church Service,”” by Rev. James Vila 
Blake, Chicago, Ill., sets forth the principles which, 
after eight years of experience, have come to rule 
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in the service and ritual of the Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago. After ‘‘ Emerson as a Poet,’ 
by Frank P. Stearns, follows ‘‘ Influences Bearing 
upon Christian Thought in Japan,’’ a commence 
ment oration delivered in Cambridge by Nariaki 
Kozaki, from which it appears that the importa 
tion of the scientific spirit of European civilization 
drives away not only ghosts, imps, and demons, 
and also leads to confusion of ideas respecting 
duty, God, and hope ; but, happily, it also appears 
that Christianity in its simplest and most effective 
form—Christianity not as a creed, but as a moral 
agent—finds the field quite ready for it. The 
*“ Henry Giles,’’ by A. Judson Rich, is a character 
sketch, full of life and significance. 


The Old and New Testament Student, Oct., 1891. 


The second part of ‘‘ The Modern Jew and his 
Synagogue,’’ by Rev. Professor T. W. Davies, 
3. ., Haverfordwest Baptist College, South Wales, 
gives a description of the fasts and feasts of the 
month Tishri, such as the author saw them cele 
brated in London. “The Self Consciousness of 
Jesus in its Relation to the Messianic Hope,’’ by 
tev. Albert W. Hitchcock, Berlin, proposes to 
employ the same method as would be employed in 
the study of the self-consciousness of any other 
genius who from the common human activity rose 
into a historical mission, and gives in its present 
first part an exposition and criticism of the various 
theories, rationalistic and supranaturalistic, from 
which others have started. Under the title ‘* The 
Bible in English Life and Letters,’ Rev. J. T. 
McClure, D.D., Lake Forest, Ill., will give in 
three papers a succinct survey of the effect which 
the Bible has had upon England and upon all 
life influenced by England, a topic often touched 
upon by English writers, but never before, as far 
as we know, made the subject of a comprehensive 
review. In ‘‘ The End of the Werld’’ Rev. Benja 
min Wisner Bacon, Oswego, N. Y., makes a sharp 
distinction bet ween the Rabbinic and the Christian 
idea of the kingdom of God, and discards as purely 
figurative the Judaistic eschatological element from 
the New Testament representation of the consum 
mation of all things. Then follow ‘‘ The Gospel 
of John” (xv. 1-xvi. 33), by William Rh. Harper 
and George 8. Goodspeed, and *‘ An Exposition on 
Biblical Grounds of 1 Cor. xv. 24-28,” by Rev. J. 
Dyck, Sodus, N. Y., both of expository and homi 

letic character ; finally, notes and notices. 


The New Englander and Yale Review, Oct., 1891. 


‘*The so-called Labor Problem,’’ by Albert 
Mathews, New York City, is a very sharp, but at 
many points hitting criticism of the present phase 
of the problem and its treatment. ‘‘ An Untouched 
Field for Missionary Labor,’’ by Linton Satter- 
thwait, Trenton, N. J., has a similar tendency, but 
a different character. Critically, it is directed 
aguinst a generation of voters which has been 
taught that in politics everything is fair ; positive- 
ly it demands the application of the commonest 
rules of morality to politics. ‘* The two Specially 
Critical Periods in the Life of the Young,”’ by 
A. 8. Chesebrough, Saybrook, Conn., with respect 
to the laying of the foundations of moral and re- 
ligious character, refer to the beginning and the 
close of child-life, the first period covering the first 
three or four years and the second the age of 
puberty. Articles IV. and VI. are reviews of 
John F. Genung’s translation of the Book of Job 
by D. H. Chamberlain, New York City, and of Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘ Light of the World,’’ by Thomas 
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R. Bacon, Berkeley, Cal. In ‘* Enthusiasm for the 
Ministry,’’ George A. Gordon, Boston, Mass., shows 
whence the ministry of the Gospel can and should 
draw its enthusiasm and its inspirations ; and in 
** Prayer in a Universe of Law,’ Edward 8. Par- 
sons, Greeley, Col., maintains against Herbert 
Spencer and others that the accomplishment of all 
results in the universe by forces perfectly under 
the rule of law is no evidence whatsoever that such 
results are not the response of the divine free will 
to the prayer of a needy man. 


The Erpositor, London, Oct., 1891. 


“The Prophet Jeremiah,’’ by Rev. Professor A. 
Dai, is a study of his development in thought and 
utterance. By ‘* The Fourfold Revelation of God”’ 
Professors H. M. Gwatkin, Cambridge, means the 
revelation of God in nature, Scripture, history, 
und life. ‘‘ On the Moral Character of Pseudony 
mous Books” (article II.), by Rev. Professor J. 3S. 
Candlish, Glisgow, discusses some of those pious 
frauds to which Jewish and Christian literature 
has been subjected, beginning with the Wis 
dom of Solomon. ‘* The Pure Word ia the Foul 
Plot,”’ by Rev. Samuel Cox, is an exhortation to 
be *‘ swift to hear and slow to speak,’’ and an ex 
position of the psychological connection between 
this clause and the one which follows immediately, 
‘slow to wrath.’’ Then follow *‘ Candidates for 
Discipleship,’” by Rev. Professor Marcus Dods, 
‘Note on Zoyiouo0i,”’ by Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, 
und ** Zechariah,’’ by Rev. Professor W. G. Elms 
lie, all of which are of expository or homiletic 
character. 


The Newbery louse Magazine, Oct., 1891. 


** The Church Congress,’’ by Rev. Morris Fuller, 
treats of the origin, purpose, principles, etc., of 
church congresses. Then follow ** Sermon Out 
lines,’ by the editor, contributions of fiction, and 
‘Germs and Disease,’? by Arthur A. Lynch. 
‘Some Typographical Survivals,’’ by Isaac Tay 
lor, gives a number of curious illustrations of that 
system of abbreviation which was practised by 
medieval scribes, and of which many traces are 
still to be found in the printed books of our days. 
* Bell Inscriptions,”’ by J. Cuthbert Hadden, has 
a mingled antiyuarian and poetical interest which 
makes it very pleasant reading. The illustrations 
of the number are interesting, especially those in the 
article *‘ Childhood in Art,’’ by Theodore Child. 


The Cumberland Preshyterian Review (Quarterly), 
Nashville, Tenn., Oct., 1891. 


The opening article, ‘‘ History of Infant Bap 
tism,’’ by Rev. Professor J. D. Kirkpatrick, Cum 
bverland University, Lebanon, Tenn., is, as the title 
shows, not so much a discussion of the doctrine of 
the Church as a view of its history. ‘* The Voca 
tion to the Ministry,’’ by Rev. P. G. Rea, Mar 
shall, Mo., is an exposition of the authority, impor 
tance, difficulties, and delights of the ministrv. 
* Propitiation and not Expiation,’’ by Rev. B. G. 
Mitchell, Oxford, Miss., is a discussion of the 
terms used in the New and Old Testament in con- 
nection with this doctrine, as ‘‘ Substitution, Media 
tion, Atonement,’’ by Rev. J. W. Wood, Mattoon, 
Ill., is a discrimination between terms, based upon 
the relation between the Edenic period and the 
Gospel dispensation. ‘‘ The Home Library,’ by 
Rev. J. D. Gold, Columbia, Tenn., is a plea for the 
library as something as necessary to a home as car- 


pets and furniture, and gives suitable points for it 
formation. ‘* The Gospel Preached by the Apx 
Paul,”” by Rev. M. L. Gordon, Andover, M 
puts the question, whether the Christ ‘* on wl 
we rest all our hopes’’ is the true historical Cli 
or something of a phantasma built upand char 
by tradition. *‘ Should the Trinity bein a Creed 
by Rev. John Miller, Princeton, N. J., first det 
what acreed should be, and then goes on to ans 
the question. ‘* Heresy Fifty Years Ago,’ 
Rev. Robert Hood, Glasgow, Scotland, relates 
the trial of Rev. James Morison in Glasy 
** Elements of Spiritual Power,’” by Rev. Profe: 
D. 8S. Bodenhamer, Trinity University, Tehuacar 
Texas, distinguishes between spiritual power 
merely mental power, and analyzes the former 
a combination of faith, moral courage, and kr 
edge of God's Word under the guidance of 
Holy Spirit. 


T he Sunday Maga ine, Edinburgh, London, I) 
lin, Oct., 1891. 


‘The Legacy of Love,’’ by the Lord Bishop 
Ripon, is a homily, and a beautiful one, on 1) 
words ‘* Woman, behold thy son’’ (Jolin xix. 2 
**Christ’s Hospital and its Sons,”’ by Rev. E. | 
Pearce, gives a survey of Chirist’s Hospital, its | 
tory, archeology, organization, ete., but not s 
much for the sake of that history, archeology 
etc., as on account of the lesson which the instit 
tion teaches as a part of human life. ** Henry 
Martvn,”’ by Rev. Henry Montagu Butler, is 
sermon preached in Trinity Church, Cambrid 
on the dirst and the last texts on which Henry Mar 
tvn preached as curate of that church. In“ Th 
Great Salt Lake City and its People,’’ Mr. Will 
C. Preston gives his impression of that place, its 
looks, its history, its meaning. 


(rood Words, London, Oct., 1891. 


Beside its instalments of fiction by Mrs. © 
phant, M. B. Tweedie, and J. M. Barrie, the nun 
ber includes ‘* Ancient Mosaics,’’? by Mrs. Lecky, 
a well-illustrated and very instructive piece ; °° Of 
the Beaten Track,’’ an interesting blending « 
nature description and church history, with th 
insula sacra of Bede as its centre ; ‘* Painter and 
Preacher,”’ by James Stalker, D.D.; ‘* Cowpcr 
and his Localities,”’ by Rev. Canon Benham, et 
The ‘ Questions of the Christian Life,’’ by th 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, are homilies on t! 
words “* Why sleep ve?’ * But why dost thon 
judge thy brother 7"’ “QO thou of Jittie faith 
wherefore didst thou doubt’ and “* Doth a four 
tain send forth at the same place sweet water and 
bitter ””’ 


T hue Missionary Rerie wr, New York, Nov. 1891. 


The article ‘‘ The Causes of the Disturbance it 
China,’’ by J. T. Gracey, will be read at this m: 
ment with special interest, giving, as it does, mu¢ 
new information, As one of the principal caus 
of the disturbance it mentions the pensioned army 
When the Taiping rebellion was tinally put down, 
the Chinese Government found an army of about 
one million soldiers on its hands. In order 
effect a peaceful dissolution of this army, it was 
pensioned ; but though a generation has passed 
away since that time, the number of pensioned sol 
diers has not decreased ; and these men, living it 
idleness at the expense of the public treasury, have 
generally taken up a roving life, and have become 
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Schayer, pictures a c. D. Gibson : “The Choice,” Owen 
Innsly ; “* Mus sic, Lampman ; “ San Francisco Vigilance 
Committees,”” by the Chairman of the Committees 1851, 1856, 


William T. Coleman; ‘Topics of the Time :*" 

8 Legacy to his Country ;* ** Michigan's * Wild-cat * 
““Corrupt Practices Legislation in 1891 :”° 
American Achievement in Art :° “ Open Letters 2 
hia’s Interest in Yosemite Reform,” George 
* A Roman ¢ atholic” s View of * Sister Dolorosa,’ J 
Paris Opera,’ “A. Vianesi ; ** George H. Boughton,” 
















Rensselaer; ** In Lighter Vein :** * Ki 

Coleman ; The Prophets,’ ‘C.P Stet NBs yi 
A Oldham : * Grac fter Meat.” Margaret : 
*- Ho for the Desert !"° G. E. de Steigver ; ** My Old Skippers,”’ 


C. H. Webb: * The New Street-Sweeper,”’ G. Towner. 


ScRIBNER’s M AGAZINE for Nevember has these contents: 
* Evening Colors,” frontispiece, the United States Naval 











System, drawn by R. F, a. engraved 

* Explorations in the Sierra Madre by Carl 
lustrations by Herbert ees E. 2 NOM 

L. Metealf, C Broughton, J. Reich, and - Dem 





ngraving by Varley, C. L. Butler, and Van - 
Fe jeration of Australia,” by the Hon. Alfred De M.P 
of Victoria, one of the Delega he Nat ional Au t 
Convention: ** In November.’ by Dunean ¢ ampbel 1 Scott: 
‘The United States Naval Apprentice System,” by A. B 
Wyckoff, Lieutenant U. S. Navy, illustrations by R. F. Zog- 
baum : engraving by Pettit, Witte, and M. J. Whaley: “ The 
Wrecker’’—Chapters X.-XIL., by Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Lloyd Osbourne (be 1 in August, to be continued), with a 
1 | 1 by William Hole ; The Ocesn Steam 
arrier.”’ by John H. Gould, the sixt 
t 1 Ocean Steamships, illustrations 
Bacher. M. J. Burns, C. Broug shton, and V. Pérard ; 
by Andrew; “A Rees rnition,”” by Thanet ; 
x i lis vhn Moody Picturesque Qualiiy 
of Holland,’ igures and costumes, by George Hitchcock, 
i} ons by George Hitchcock, engraving by John P. Davis, 
. Witte, and J F. Juengling: ** The Proposed Trans- 
rian Railway.’ by Napoléon Ney, ilustrations by J. H. 
htman, V. Grib ayedoff, and W. ¢ ‘ raving by 
titand M. J. Whaley ; Song from *by Jul 
Hawthorne ; ** Mr. Lowell as a Tes Auction 
* Adventures amon oks,"* secon per, by Andrew Lang : 
The Point bi Lowell in Anti-slavery Days ; The 
Safety of i Vapor that Vanisheth ; Unimproved 
Chances of Self- oD. 
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tents: “The Lady of Fort St. John,’ XVI-XVIIL. and 
Posth Mary Hartwell Catherwood ; “Co Tolstéy a 
Home *. Hapgood ; **A November Prairie.”’ Katha- 

Prescott; “The Chief City of the Province of the 
Lafeadio Hearn; **A Trumpet Call,’ E. Cavazza; 
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An Advance Step in Sund: ty-School Bible 
Study. Rey. E. BLAKESLEE. 
The Cherokee Outlet. 
D. W. C. Duncan, Esq. 
Criticism rersus Ecclesiasticism. IL Ec- 
clesiasticism. Rev. STEWART MEANS. 
Is Christ I iself the Sufficient Creed of 
Christianity Prof. GULLIVER. 
The Authority of the Pulpit in a Time of 
Critical Research and Social Confusion. 
Prof. TUCKER. 


THE UNITARIAN REVIEW. 


Boston and London, October, 1891. 





The Church Service. 
JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
Emerson as a Poet. FRANK P. STEARNS. 
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Unitarianism as History. Tue Epiror. 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 
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The Modern Jew and his Sore. Il. 
Rev. Prof. T. W. Davies, B.D. 
The Self- Consciousness ie Jesus in its 
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An Exposition on Biblical Grounds of 1 
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The Question of Inspiration. 
R. Watts, D.D. 
Ecce Christianus. IV. J. P. Litiey. 
Philosophy and Religion. IV. 
Epwarp N + LE 
Inspired Hebrew Poet im IT, J. NEIL. 
Jonathan. *. G. CHOLMONDELEY. 
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The so-called Labor Problem. 
ALBERT MATHEWS. 
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Tuomas R. Bacon: 
Prayer in a Universe of Law. 
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THE MISSIONARY HERALD. 
3oston, October, 1891. 


Sketch of Marsovan Station, Western Tur- 
key. tev. GEorGE F. Herrick, D.D. 
The Disturbances in China. 
The New Encyclopedia of Missions. 
Russia and Gospel Work in the Caucasus. 
Rey. WILLIAM N. CHAMBERS. 
Education at Harpoot, Eastern Turkey. 
*v. H. N. BARNUM. 
THE EXPOSITOR. 
London, October, 1891. 
The Prophet Jeremiah. 
Rev. Prof. A. Durr, M.A., LL.D. 


The Fourfold Revelation of God. 
Prof. H. M. GwaTkin, M.A. 
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The Moral Character of Pseudonymous 
Books. 
Rey. Prof. J. S. Canpiisu, D.D. 
The Pure Word in the Foul Plot. 
Rev. SAMUEL Cox, D.D. 
Candidates for Discipleship 
Rev. Pror. Marcus Dops, D.D. 
Note on Aoyiopot, ~ er z: 
Rev. J. LLEWELYN Davies. 
Zechariah. 
Rey. Prof. W. G. Etms.iiz, D.D. 
THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 
London, October, 18%1. 


The Church Congress. 
Rev. Morris Ft LLER, B.D. 
Are High Churchmen Disloyal + 
H. ORMONDE. 
* No Compromise” (chaps. x.-xiii.). 
By Heven F. HetTHertneron and Rev. 
H. Darwin Burton, A.M 
The Rocks of Tregarthen. 
ELEANOR TOWLE. 
Germs and Disease. Artuur A. Lyncu. 
Childhood in Art. THEODORE CHILD. 
Some Typographical Survivals 
Canon Isaac TAYLOR. 
Bell Inscriptions. J. Curuperr HAapveEN. 
The Song of the Axe. 
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The Birthplace of England's Earliest 





Bard. Rey. J. W. SouTHERN, M.A. 
OUR DAY. 
Boston, October, 1891. 
May the United States Intercede for the 
Jews ¥ Rev. W. E. BLacKsTONE. 
Crimes against Working Girls 
Rev, L. ALBert Banks. 


Sunday Closing of the World's Fair. 
v. W. F. CRAFTS 
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( Closes on the 20th of each month.) 


Sept, 15, German-Presbyterian convention at Nyack, N. Y. 


Sept. 16. The one hundred and seventy-fifth 
of the Reformed Dutch Church at Fishkill, N. Y. 


anniversary 

. celebrated 
Sept. 21-24. National conference of 

Christian churches, Saratoga, N. Y. 


Unitarian and other 


Sept. 22-24. German Catholic convention at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sept. 22. Rev. Howard MacQueary renounced the ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Sept. 25 his deposition 
was pronounced at Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, 0. He has 
accepted a call to the First Universalist Church of Saginaw, 
Mich. . 


Sept. 27. Rev. A. P. Bissell, Ph.D., D.D., accepts the pro- 
fessorship of Hebrew, Biddle University, Charlotte, N. C. 


Oct. 5. The charges and specifications of the indictment for 
heresy against the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., Edward Robin- 
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Mit besonderer Beriick- 


[ Nov., 1 


son Professor of Biblical Theology in Union Theologica) s 
inary, New York City, presented in the Presbytery of 
York at the regular fall meeting. The citation was plac: 
Dr. Briggs’ hands Oct. 6, and the answer 
for Wednesday, Novy. 4. 


to it Was set 


Oct. 6-8. Semi-annual convention of the fifth confe 
of the Ex-Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and ad 


States at Augustaville, Pa. 


Oct. 7-21, CEcumenical Methodist conference, Washing 
D. C, (see programme in last number) 


Oct. 10. The one hundred and fourth anniversa 
Moravian Society for Propagating the Gospel, at 


Pa, 


Oct. 13-16. Eighty-second annual meeting of the 
Soard of Commissioners for 
Mass 
Mass 
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B. Webb, of 
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Opening sermon by Rey. Dr. E 


Oct. 14. Consecration of Rey. Philiips Brooks, D.D 


Massachusetts, in Tr 


Henry c, P 


Protestant Episcopal 


Mass 
*rotestant Episcopal Bishop of New York. 


Bishop of 


Church, Boston, Sermon by Rt. Rev 


Oct. 15, Twenty-third convention of the General Couns 


North America, Bull 


the Evangelical 


N.%. 


Lutheran Church of 


Oct, WR. Forty-fifth 


Missionary 


annual meeting of the 
Association at Cleveland, O 


Rev. Albert J. Lyman, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Opening sernu 


OBITUARY. 
Caldwell, Rt 
land 


Rev. Robert, D.D., LL.D. (Church of Et 
. assistant bishop to the Bishop of Madras, from 1877 | 


shortly before his death, at Madras, July 28, 1801 
went out to Madras in 1888. He was the author 
parative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 


of the Tinnevelly Mission,’ and other works 


Burchard, Rey. 
N. ¥ 
in New York from 15839 to 1SS5. 
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Professor of New Testament exegesis in the 


at Princeton, N 


Samuel Dickinson, D.D 


, Sept. 2, ISV1, aged sO. He 
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Caspar Wistar, D.D., sbyvteriar 
Theological Semi 
nary 


J., since 1860 ; died there 


tjoone, Rt 


Rev. William Jones, D.D. (E 


died at Shanghai 


piscopalian Bishop 


of 


Shanghai), China, Oct. 5, IS9l, aged 45 
He was born at Shanghai, returned there as missionary in 1N60, 


and was consecrated a bishop in 18S4. 


CALENDAR. 


Oct. 21, Meeting of the Universalist General Convention at 
Worcester, Mass, 

Oct. 24. Enthronement of the Bishop-elect of Lichfield 
Hon, and Rev. Augustus Legge), at Lichfield, Eng 

Oct. 24. Thirteenth quadrennial General Conference of Wes 
leyan Methodists at Grand Rapids, Mich 

Oct. 28. Consecration of Rev. J. L 


estant 


Nicholson, D.D., as Prot 
scopal Bishop of Milwaukee, at St. Mark’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oct. 28-29. Annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, at Fitchburg, Mass, 

Nor. 11. Meeting of the General Missionary Committee of 
the M. E, Church, at Cleveland, O. 


Nov. 17. Fourteenth meeting of the 
Church Congress, at Washington, D. C. 


Protestant 


Episcopal 


Nov. 17-19. Meeting of the Baptist Missionary Union, at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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